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PREFACE. 



The subjeets considered in this volume have 
been so tfiorougfaly sifted by professed andquaries, 
Aat when tjiey were submitted to the {vesentwriter^ 
he at once perceiyed the impossibility of iUustrating 
^^ them by any new hets^ while he felt the diffi- 

culty of compressing within the narrow limits as- 
I mgaed to him the vast quantity of materials that 

I h^ been accumulated by his predecessors. Com- 

k- pilation and selection were the prindpal tasks left 

I to him ; — by these means he has endeavoured to 

condense into one little volume the information that 
I he found dispersed in many ; and to [Mesent in as 

popular and pleasing a form as possU>le, what has 
I be^i too often enemnbered, in more erudite disqui- 

sitions, with learned lore and antiquarian pedantiy. 
I h is hoped that in thus pruning away the usdess 

leaves, in ord^ to render the ftuit more evident and 
^ attractive, little has been sacrificed which, for 

general purposes, it would have been desirable to 
retain. In works of this nature, whidi profess to 
be little more than summaries and abri(4[ments, it 
is difficult to hit the happy medium between meager 
anafysis and die ftilness of original inquiry. S<mie 
readers, in their anxiety for knowledge, will require 
facts rather than comments; others, who are in 
search of amusement rather than of information, 
will prefer deductions and iUustrations to minute- 
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ness and detail. To satisfy each of these classes 
is scarcely practicable ; but it has been endeayoured 
to conciliate both, as far as possible, by varying the 
treatment of the different subjects, in order to adapt 
them, at least in some degree, to this diversity of 
tastes. 

Instead of attempting to appropriate to himself 
the information of others, by translating it into his 
own phraseology, the present writer has frequently 
adopted the identical language of the original, freely 
using the privilege of omission, or condensation, 
interspersing such observations of his own as sug- 
gested themselves in his progress, and invariably 
stating at the end of each chapter, where his obli- 
gations are not acknowledged by previous foot-notes, 
Sie authorities whence his materials have been 
derived. 

Only a portion of the spacious field of inquiry 
comprehended in our titlepage could be brought 
within the limits of this little work ; and for the 
same reason many of the notices must inevitably 
be slight and cursory, where the writer could have 
wished to render them more general and enlarged. 
From the inviting subject of the ancient tilts and 
tournaments he was compelled to abstain, because 
these pastimes, belonging to the province of Chiv- 
alry, have already been considered in the twentieth 
volume of this Library. How far the following 
selections have beep made with judgment, and pre- 
sented in an eligible form, must be left to the in- 
dulgence of the reader. 

London, 1831. 
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FESTIVALS, GAMES, AND AMUSEMENTS, 

4NCIENT AND MODERN. 



CHAPTER 1. 

**Tet in the rvigu ttato weak homoiir't toed,— 

' Theyni aooner be with idle costome led, 
Or fond of^ions, nich u they have ■tore. 
Than learn of reason (w of Tirtve't lore/ 

Wytken. 

Whcm the adage tells us that a man is to be known hf 
the company he keeps, it is only to affinn that his character 
is best developed in his amusements ; for the society of 
fieaooi^aT inieTcouise is a recreation founded upon congeniality 
of disposition. Our trades, professions, and serious pur- 
suits are not always matter of choice ; nay, they are often 
prosecuted from duty or necessity against our own inclina- 
tions; and afford, therefore, no certain test of individual 
predilection. It is in our diversions, where we follow the 
spontaneous impulse of the mind, that its genuine qualities 
are revealed. It is here seen, as it were, en deahabilUf in 
which state its real beauties and deformities can be much 
more accurately determined than when it is tricked out in 
the appropriate garb of station and profession, or disguised 
in any of the manifold varieties of conventional observance. 
Every man is an actor, who, if he wishes to ensure the suc- 
cessful performance of his part upon the ffreat theatre of the 
world, must practise a certain degree of musion. To ascer- 
tain the truth we must get behind the scenes, into the pri- 
vacy of the performer's amusements and relaxations — a pro- 
cess by which we shall often discover the verity of the dictum 
that no man u a hero to his valet-de-chambre ; and that ex- 
terior gravity, sanctimonious pretension, and even the su- 
perficial qualities of wisdom may be assumed and worn by 
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triflers, libertines, a^d simpletons. A man may impose upon 
his spectators in the public business of life, so much of which 
is scenic and fictitious ; but he cannot deceive either him- 
self or others in his private pursuits. There is no hypoc- 
risy in our pleasures : in these nature will always predomi- 
nate ; and the relaxation in which we indulge will he gene- 
rally found proportionate to the previous constraint that 
has warped us from our proper bias ; just as the recoil of 
the unstrung bow will be commensurate with the tension 
from which it is released. 

No censure is implied in this contrast, however extreme, 
so long as the diversions to which we betake ourselves are 
unobjectionable in their nature ; for the greatest minds are 
known to have stooped to simplicity, and even to childish- 
ness in their sports ; as the larit, although it flies higher than 
any other bird, sinks to the lowly ground to repose itself 
and to build its nest. None but a pompous foloc)diead or 
solemn prig will pretend that he never relaxes, never in- 
dulges in pastime, never wastes hiff breath in idle waggery 
and merriment. Such gravity is of the very essence of im- 
posture, where it does not spring, as is frequently the case, 
from a morbid austerity or morose ignorance. '* Let us be 
wise now, for I see a fool coming,'' said Plato, when he was 
once joking witl^ his disciples, and saw a churl of this stamp 
approaching them. Occasicmal playfulness, indeed, aeemm 
to be natund to all strong minds. " The most grave and 
studious," says Plutarch, ** use feasts, and jests, and toys» 
as we do sauce to our meat.'' Agesilaus, as everybody 
knows, amused himself and his children b^ riding on a stick ; 
the great Scipio diverted himself with picking up shells on the 
seashore ; Socrates used to dance and sing by way of re- 
laxation ; the facetious Lucian and the grave Scaliger 
have both confessed the pleasure they found in sinking, 
dancing, and music. Mecenas, with his friends YirgU and 
Horace, delighted in sports and games. Shakspeare played 
on the bass-viol, which he accompanied with his voice ; and 
the witty Swiil amused himself with hunting and chasnig 
his friends, the two Sheridans, through all the rooms of the 
deanery. 

Man is the only animal that laughs, a fkcuHy that would 
hardly have been bestowed upon him unless it weie intended 
to be called into exercise. The faiitastieal and woMtiml 
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BOTerity that diflclaims all merriment and relaxatioii b but 
a different and infinitely legs pleating mode of aelf-lov*, 
seeking a snllen gratification by affecting to desniM the 
gratifications of others. There are individuals, no doubt, in 
whom such solemn strictness may be onaffected : to minds 
that are intrinsically grovelling and low-bent a certain stiff- 
ness and rigidity may be a rehef, for an erect tension is the 
natural relaxation of those who have been long stooping. 
Such staTched rigorists recall the well-known story of the 
man in the pit of the Dublin theatre, who refused to sit 
dovTn when all the others were seated, upon which a voice 
fivn^ the gallery cried out, ** Ah ! leave the poor creatum 
a/one ; he*s a tailor, and he*s only resting himselC 

It need excite little surprise that the laborious, the learned, 
and the dignified are often not less firivolous in their diver- 
sions than the shallowest loungers and coxcombs. The 
latter may be termed professional trifiers, who thus waste 
their hours because they cannot otherwise employ them ; the 
former are amateur idlers, who have been such ffood econo- 
mists of their time that they can well afford to Uirow some 
awny, and who only relax in order to invigorate their minds. 
Hurdis had formed no erroneous view of hnman pQisaits 
when be exclaimed, 

We triie ad; and be who bsst deserves, 
Is but a trider. Wliat art tbou whose eye 
Follows ray pen ; or what am 1 thI^ write T— 
Both triflers. 

The more tnvial our recreations the more accurately will 
tYiey often reveal the qualities of the mind, as the lightest 
feather we can toss up will best determine the direction of 
the wind. If this be true of an individual, it will be equally 
applicable to a nation, whose familiar and domestic charac- 
ter we may much better a^ertain firom their sports, pastimes, 
and amusements, than from those more prominent and im- 
portant features to which historians have usually restricted 
themselves in their delineations. Laws, institutions, em- 
pires, pass away and are forgotten ; but the diversions of a 
people, being commonly interwoven with some immutable 
element of the general feehng, or perpetuated by circum- 
stances of climate and locality, will nrequently survive when 
every oUier national peculiarity has worn itself out and 
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ftUen into oblivion. As the minds of children, modified by 
the forms of society, are pretty much the same in all coun- 
tries and at all epochs, there will be found little variation in 
their ordinary pastimes — a remark equally applicable to 
those nations which, from their non-advancement in civiliza- 
tion, may be said to have still retained their childhood. 
Many of our school-games are known to have existed from 
the earliest antiquity ; the diversions of the wild Arabs 
have remained inmiutable for many ages. Nor do the com- 
mon people of any country easily abandon their most frivo- 
lous amusements, although in every other respect their char- 
acter may have undergone a total change. Nothing can 
be more dissimilar than an ancient and a modern Roman ; 
yet we see the porters and the market-people of the Eternal 
City seated on the ruins of her forgotten grandeur, and 
' playing at the game of the morra,** exactly as they are re- 
corded to have done in the days of the republic and of the 
emperors. Even in royal life we are enabled by occasional 
glimpses of history to trace an identity of amusement at 
very different periods. From the circumstance of his usinff 
his prisoner, the Roman emperor Valerian, as his footstoM 
when he mounted his horse, we know that Sapor, the mon- 
arch of Persia, used to hunt with ounces or leopards trained 
to act as hounds, and carried out to the field in wooden 
cages ; a mode of sporting which, after the lapse of fifteen 
centuries, continues to be a favourite pastime with the na- 
tive princes of India, who run dovm the antelope with the 
hunting leopard or cheeta. 

Although toil and sorrow, the penalties of the fall, seem 
to have been entailed upon the bulk of mankind as theii 
sole and melancholy inheritance, we read not of any canon 
Uiat prohibits a temporary alleviation of their doom by 
means of sports, pastimes, and amusements. These indeM 
may be said to form a portion of our very nature ; the con- 
stitution both of the human mind and body unfitting them 
for incessant occupation, and imperatively dictating occa- 
sional diversion as an indispensable condition of their healthy 
exercise. To trace the variation in the nature of these res- 
pites from anxiety and drudgery, had we sufficient 'mate- 
rials for closely following up the inquiry, would be to record 

* Gaesslflg at the number of fingers suddenly held up. 
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tbe progreM of the human mind, deriving oar data firom the 
pleasant fields of pablic iport and private recreation, inatead 
of exploring thoee revolting fields of battle, and not leta re- 
pugnant scenes of crime, violence, and mise^, which offer 
such abundant resources to the historian. Happiness and 
amusement, however, are deemed unworthy of notice by 
the annalist, who seems to imagine that the reader, while he 
finds delight in the carnage, revolution, and angry passions 
that have harassed his fellow-creatures, can have little plea- 
sure in conveying the few and fleeting enjoyments that may 
have soothed their turbulent career. 

In the recorded manners of different nations, as they have 
been handed down to us by ancient writers, we catch, how- 
ever, occasional though unconnected glimpses of their'pub- 
lic and private recreations. Of these we shall freely avail 
ourselves as opportunity may occur ; but without reference 
to such specific sources of information, the general princi- 
ples of our nature will enable us to fimn a rough outline 
of the changes that have taken place in the amusements of 
mankind at large, according to the influences of time and 
civilization. At the outset of the worid, ere the agricul- 
tural state had commenced, and when the few inhabitants 
of the eaxih were too much occupied in providing for their 
snbsistence to have made even the rudest attempts at 
civilization, we can hardly imagine them to have indulged 
in any other diversion than field-sports ; if it be not a mis- 
nomer to apply that term to the painfiil and precarious toil 
of naked savages, urged to the chase by the cravings of 
hunger, or compelled to struggle vrith wild beasts for the 
doubtfiil possession of their lairs and caverns. Most pain- 
ful it is to fix our contemplations upon a period when this 
majestical sun-lighted globe, so beautiful and magnificent in 
itself, and filling so glorious a part in the sublime pageant 
of the God-dire«ted universe, was doomed, for some inscru- 
table object of the Divine wisdom, to purposes i^arently 
so unworthy of the splendid stage upon which they were 
performed : when man, whose reasoning faculties were yet 
undeveloped, was little superior to the beasts he chased : 
when the tearing of limbs, the shedding of blood, and mu- 
tual destruction were the sole and incessant occupation of 
etery animated being, until death, the universal hunter, 
who, though he may sometimes prolong the chase, nevev 
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eventttally spares his prey, ran down and annihilated every 
thing that moved upon the face of the earth. By compar- 
ing ue world as it then existed with the happiness and 
widely-difiused civilization with which it is now blessed, 
and above all, by contrasting the hourly-improving intel- 
lectual eminence of the living generation with the ignorant 
barbarism of the early ages, we may form soine conception, 
thouffh probably but a dim one, of the glorious destiny 
which a beneficent Providence has reserved for mankind, 
even in our present sphere. 

When mankind had partially advanced to the agricultural 
state, we find that their most distinguished heroes and 
demigods were sport»nen and hunters, whose exploits, 
although subsequently dressed up in fable by the poets, had 
doubtless, in most instances, a basis of fact. Every nation 
has its Nimrod ; nor need we doubt that there must have 
been some foundation for the marvelloHs adventures recorded 
of Orion, Apollo, Hercules, and other monster-destroyers, 
if we recollect that the fossil remains of those ^gantic 
quadrupeds, the mammoth and the megalonix, establish the 
lact that the earth was formerly infested with terrible animals 
whose races have now become extinct, and whose existence 
was once deemed as fabulous as we now deem the legendary 
labours of Hercules. This potent sportsman, and others 
of the same stamp, seem to have been the knights-errant 
of the early ages, who wandered about the world tilting at 
dragons, minotaurs, and similar culprits, and to whom the 
honour of deification was awarded by the grateful people 
delivered from such formidable ravagers. Poetry soon in- 
vested th^ achievements with fictitious embellishmonts ; a 
circumstance almost necessary to the success of any narra^ 
Uve, when the world was in its childhood, and readers pos- 
sessing the taste of children, who always find simple truth 
insipid^ required to be stimulated by the marvellous and the 
supematuraL Of such puerilities we find an abundant 
supply in the nonage of our own literature. Numerous 
tooops of dragons survived the heroic ages, seeking every 
opportunity of attacking holy hermits anai»ou8 wanderers, 
if we are to believe the legends of the saints, whose com- 
mentators indignantly reject any spiritual interpretation of 
these desperate conflicts, and insist that every devout cham- 
pion thus assailed maintained a not less perilous and 
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triumphant battle than did the doaghty Saint George. The 
celebrated Moore, of Moore Hall, appears to have been the 
last of our British sportsmen who was so fortunate as to 
encounter a hcnorfide dragon. In the dun cow hunted 
down and killed by Guy Earl of Warwick we hare an imi- 
tation, although but a sony one, of Thf sens and his mino- 
taur; while the Laidly Worm, of ballad renown, presents 
us a serpent, inferior doubtless to the Pythian monster slain 
by the darts of Apollo, although sufficiently formidable to 
have e(mferred no mean celebnty on its destroyer. 

A certain degree of rudeness, and not unnrequently of 
coarseness and cruelty, characterizes all the amusements 
o( remote antiquity, which, being unrefined by any intel- 
lectual mixture, were chiefiy calculated to display and in- 
vigorate the bodily qualities of the parties who engaged in 
them. Many of their pastimes were but imitations of the 
different military exercises ; and though vaulting, racing, 
wrestling, throwing the bar or the quoit, and cudgel-play- 
ing might not be &ectly referable to this object, they con- 
duced to it collaterally by strengthening the body, inuring 
it to fiettigue, and preparing it for war, which in such bar- 
barous tVmeB vras consider^ the paramount business of life. 
Strength and courage, the sole constituents of a hero, were 
then exercised without mercy in the field of battle, and 
imparted a touch of ferocity even to those nominally ami- 
cable contests that were celebrated on days of festival. 
Hunting and field-sports, moreover, which at this early 
epoch were so widely pursued, and winch in all ages retain 
the same character of cruelty, must have stamped upon the 
general mind a savageness that could scarcely fiiil to betray 
itself in the hours of pastime and relaxation. What in- 
deed can be etpected firom the diversions of a rude untu- 
tored people, but that they should evince manifest traits of 
violence and barbarism, even where they do not degenerate 
into actual brutality ? 

Such is the character of the earliest games recorded in 
history, whether fabulous or authentic In the sports of 
the Argonauts, after their return, Cycnus, the son of Mars, 
killed Diodotus, and was himself slain by Hercules. The 
games described in the twenty-fourth book of the Iliad, the 
eighth of the Odyssey, and l^ Virgil in the fifth book of 
Ae i£neid, are mere struggles of Iwdily strength and skill, 

6 9 
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frequently marked by dangerous violence, and always unre- 
lieved by any intellectual competition. The game of the 
cestufl, or loaded gauntlet, a murderous weapon, was in 
high fkvour with the heroes and demigods. Amycus, king 
of the Bebrycians, compelled all strangers who touched 
upon his coast to t^ their skill^in managing this rude in- 
strument, which proved fatal to most of those who accepted 
his friendly challenge ; but the royal athlete was at length 
defeated at his own frivourite pastime, and slain by Pollux. 
In a more advanced stage of civilization, however, after 
wealth and luxury had been introduced — ^when there were 
whole classes of unemployed men and women who had as 
yet no resource in literary pursuits, and who eagerly sought 
relief from the tedium of inoccupation — ^we may presume 
a variety of games and amusements to have been invented. 
These, as they were intended for people averse from any 
violent exercise or fatigue, would only call the powers of 
the body into a gentle exercise, calculated for the purposes 
of healUi ; while others, wholly sedentary in their nature, 
would address themselves more or less to the faculties of 
the mind. This second stage, by making the intellect par- 
ticipate with the body and the senses in our amusements, 
not only gave an immediate-exaltation to their character, but 
prepared the way for those subsequent meliorations which, 
under the influence of the diffusion of knowledge occa- 
sioned by the discovery of printing, have been gradually re- 
fining, elevating, and humanizing our diversions. It must 
be creased that in England they still retain many traits 
of barbarism which have long since faUen into desuetude 
with our more polished neighbours of the continent ; but 
at the same time it should be remembered that the Corin- 
thian classes, who in the days <^ Queen Elisabeth flodied 
to bull, bear, badger, ape baitings, and other exhibitions 
equally cruel and ruffianly, would be now held utterly dis- 
graced, at least in the estimation of real gentlemen, by par- 
ticipating if) such low-lived sports. The charms of music, 
of the drama, of literature, of social meetings that combine 
** the feast of reason wiUi the flow of soul ;'* all those pur- 
suits, in short, wherein the pleasures of sense are made 
subservient to the gratifications of the mind— these are the 
amniements alone worthy of rational people, and these 
leoehrb the eipecial patronage of the English gentiy. 
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In the present haity tummary it is not oar purpote to 
notice the gradations by which this striking improy ea ent 
has been eflected, nor shall we point out what yet mnaiiis 
to be accomplished, in order to perfectionate the maimen 
of the age with reference to its amusements. Hints, hofw* 
ever, upon both these points may incidentallr be giren in 
the course of the following little work, to which we shall 
now proceed, only premising that although we shall brieily 
discuss some of the sports and diversions of ancient times 
and forei^ nations, we shall not treat the subject as if we 
were wiitmg for professed antiquaries, but rather in a popn- 
iar and an^otical manner ; and that it will be the chief 
object of our inquiries to record and elucidate the pastimes 
which at various periods have been prevalent in our own 
country. 



CHAPTER II. 

FestivaUj Games, and Amusementt of the Ancient Jews. 

" Tbeiv, fake tby pastime and do what thoa wilt, tmt siii not by praod 
9poeeb.''-^ccL xxxli 13. 
''Now, therefore, see that thoa make a copy of these things." 

1 Maee. xL 37. 

, Aa the Jews are the earliest nation of whom we have 
any authentic reccnrds, they are entitled to our first attention 
in the following inquiries. From their warlike character, 
the theocratical form of their government, their stem fti^ 
naticion, and that stubborn intolerance of all foreign cus- 
toms wldch led them to repudiate with loathinff the spo^ 
and pastimes of the gentiles, it has been conchided by many 
that they were averse from public shows, or social amuse- 
ment of any description. This is but the repetition of an 
old charge adduced against them by Uieir Roman conquerors ; 
but instMul of infemng such an anomaly in the history of 
the human race as that a whole people should reject the 
occamonal recreations which our common nature impera^ 
lively requires, it would have been more judicious to sur- 
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mise that although they difTered in thes^ respects, as in 
every thing else, from the surrounding nations, they must 
have had some diversions peculiar to themselveis. In 
inquiring into their nature it will be seen that they were of 
a loftier character and even of more frequent occurrence 
than those of the Pagans, to which they scarcely bore more 
resemblance than to the pastimes of the existing generation. 

Game-laws, that remnant of a barbarous age which forms 
the grossest outrage upon modem civilization, were unknown 
to the Israelites : whatever they found in their fields they 
might without scruple consider as their property, and hunt, 
catch, or kill as they chose, with no other restriction upon 
this common and natural right than such as was imposed 
by the limitations of the seventh year. Whatever grew 
in that year on the fallow land was for the game,* which 
was then to be left unmolested. From the dense popula- 
tion, and the scarcity of cover in Palestine, it is probable, 
notwithstanding this measure for its preservation, that 
among a nation of farmers, all equally licensed for its 
destruction, it would soon become too scarce to afford 
amusement in its pursuit. Certain it is that field-sports, 
in the ordinary acceptation of that term, seem to have been 
little practised by the ancient Jews. Some of the common 
objects of the chase, such for instance as the hare, being 
pronounced unclean by the law, and placed among the pro- 
hibited meats, could not be eaten, although they might be 
destroyed as depredators. From the expression of Moses, 
that oxen, sheep, and goats throughout Palestine might be 
eaten even as the hart and the roe, we may conclude that 
these latter animals furnished the chief prey of the sports- 
man. The Jewish legislator, however, gives no ordinance 
for the regulation of the chase, nor do his writings afford 
any clew by which his intentions in this respect can be 
divined. Perhaps he considered the matter too trifling tti 
deserve special regulation : perhaps he held it better adapted 
for local policy than for any general law, except that of the 
sabbatical year. 

Anxiety to prevent the extirpation of the game, com- 
bined with that humanity towards animals which forms so 
prominent and honourable a feature of the Mosaic law, 

♦ Exod. xxiii. 2; Lev. rxv. 7. 
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(tictstod, however, several minor directions not dtogether 
irrelevant to this point. It is the command of Moses, that if 
a person find a bird's nest in the way, whether in a tree or 
on the groond, though he may take the eggs or the yoang» 
he shall not take the mother, but always allow her to escape. 
From analogy we might perhaps infer that no one durst kill 
the hind either when pregnant or when suckling the £swn. 
Both these rules are observed by modem sportsmen as neces- 
sary for the renewal of the game ; but as there was no privi- 
leged class among the Jews interested in preserving it for 
their own amusement ; as they were, on the contrary, mostly 
farmers who would be benefited by its eitinction, we may 
gufelj conclude that if it did not altogether disappear, it soon 
becBme too scarce to allow the existence of such a character 
as a mere sportsman : an inference supported by the general 
silence of the Bible upon this subject. 

A law so delicate m its humane injunctions, so averse 
even firom an appearance of cruelty, that it forbade the Jews 
firom seethinff the kid in its mother's milk,* would of course 
be understood even witibout any express injunction, as pro> 
hibitory of horse-racing, the batinjg of beasts, animal com- 
bats, and similar barbarous pastimes. Still more impe- 
ratively would it be held to interdict those savage sports 
where human beings destroyed one another for the gratifi- 
cation of a brutal populace. Gladiatorial games and the 
brutaliziiig acenea of^ arena were abhorred by the Jews, 
not only as infiractions of their peculiar law, but as being 
utterly repugnant to the common law of nature. The strug- 
gle of the twenty-four combatants, whom Abner and Joao 
caused to play before them until they were all unnaturally 
murdered. Dears some resemblance, indeed, to a gladiatorial 
combat ; but as it occurred in the presence of two hostile 
armies, it should rather perhaps be viewed as a cballenfle 
between an equal number of champions selected from the 
hostile ranks. From arts and literature the early Hebrews 
appear to have derived no amusement whatever. Owinc 
to a mistaken interpretation of the decalogue, they held 
statuary and painting to be flagrant offences in the sight of 
the Lord* as having an idolatrous tendency. No theatre, 
no circus, no hippcSrome, no gallery, nor odteum, was to be 

* TUs law, Chough doubtless calculated to pvevent cruelty, bora 
cAoe ddefly to a gross and idolatrous practice amoag the Csnsinires- 
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found within the walls of Jerusalem or in the whole terri> 
toiy of Palestine ; until in the latter days of the nation, 
when the corruption, degeneracy, and neglect of every 
sacred injunction that disgraced the reign of Herod led 
them to adopt many of the heathen practices, and prepared 
the way for the final downfall of the people. 

In what then, it may be asked, consisted the sports and 
pastimes of the Jews, since they refused, with such an in- 
flexible obstinacy, to adopt those of other nations, and do 
not appear to have possessed any public shows or amuse- 
ments of their own ? It will not be difficult to answer this 
question, if we recollect that as religion was the source of 
all their institutions, and the observance of its injunctions 
the chief public duty they had to perform, they must have 
derived from it their pleasures as well as their occupations. 
The sacred ceremonies which, exclusively of the pomp 
of sacrifice, the perfume of rich odours, and a stately dis- 
play of gorgeously-attired processionists in the courts of 
their ve;ierated temple, and in the presence of a whole 
assembled people, combined the attractions of male and 
female dancers with all the enchantments of the most ex- 
quisite musicians and singers, were not only incomparably 
more grand, imposing, and magnificent, as a mere spectacle^ 
than any theatrical ejthibition that the world could produce, 
but appealed to the heart while they delighted the eye, 
gratified the soul as well as the sense, awakened feelings 
of patriotism as well as of religion, and by uniting the splen- 
dours of earth to the glorious hopes of heaven, constituted a 
union of fascinations which no sensitive or pious Jew could 
have contemplated without an ecstasy of delight. WeH 
might the people of the Ijord, whose highest duties were 
thus enlivened and sweetened by a public festival, and 
whose pleasures were sanctified an4 exalted by religious 
associations, look down with contempt on the cruel sports 
and vulgar pastimes of the heathen. So long as the He- 
brew people retained their attachment to their religion, they 
remained satisfied with the festivals and stately celebrations 
that it afforded ; and not until all classes were desecrated 
by a general impiety, did they consent to adopt the games 
and amusemeilis of their Roman conquerors. This inno- 
vation seems to have been first openly practised in the time 
of the Maccabees, when Jason, a Hellenised Jew, having 
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procure himself to be illegally made high-prie«t, " Forth- 
with brought hi* own natioa to the Greekixh faction, and 
farought up new customs against the law ; for he built gladly 
a place of exercise under the tower itself^ and brought the 
chief young men under his subjection, and made them wpor 
a hat. Now such was the height of Greek fashions, and 
increase of heathenish manners, through the exceeding 
pTofaneness of Jason, that ungodly wretch and no high- 
priest, that the priests had no courage to serve any more at 
the altar; but despising the temple, and neglecting the 
sacrifices, hastened to be partakers of the unlawful allow- 
ance in the place of exercise, after the game of discus 
called them forth*"* Herod subsequently completed what 
Jason had begun, building a hippodrome even within the 
walls of the Holy City, and another at Cssarea. 

It, would be a wide error to suppose. With the ancient 
Pagans, that because the Jews had no other public diver- 
sions than those furnished by their sacred ceremonies, 
they must be necessarily a gloomy, saturnine, and unsocial 
people. A directly contrary inference would be justitied by 
the character of their religion, which was essentially as 
festive and joyous as that of the pagans, and infinitely more 
80 than would be deemed consistent with the notions of 
modem puritans, and rigorists, or even with the interests 
of state policy. 

At a time when we are abolishing our holydays, and many 
we/Z-meening but mistaken people are anxious to restrict, as 
much as possible, the few diversions and the scanty hours 
of relaxation allowed to the labouring classes, it may not 
be uninstructive to exhibit a statement of the whole number 
of Sabbaths and other holydays which Moses prescribed to 
the Israelites. In a year of twelve moons the following holy- 
days were ordered to be kept : 

1. Twelve new moons 12 days 

2. The Feast of the Passover 7 

3. The Pentecost 7 

4. The great Day of Atonement .... 1 

5. The Feast of Tabernacles 8 

in all 35 days ; 
but of these thirty-five days five would fall, taking one year 

♦ 2 Maccabees iv. 10-14. 
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with another, upon the weekly Sabbath, and must therefore 
be deducted from the total number ; and besides, among the 
thirty-five holydays there were but eight festal Sabbatlu» on 
which they durst not work. 

"According therefore to the Mosaic law, if we reckon 
fifty-two weekly Sabbaths, and thirty holydays, the Israelites 
kept eighty-two sacred days in the year ; namely, fifty-nine 
on which there was an entire cessation from labour, and 
twenty-three wherein they might work if they chose, and 
on some of which indeed their greatest traffic occurred. 
Of fast-days there was only one, and that too, we $hould re- 
mark, in a southern climate, where fasting is easier and more 
common than with us."* 

Besides these there were other festivalsy not of Mosaic 
appointment; of which sort appears to have been the 
yearly festival, when the young women of Shiloh danced by 
the highway-side (Judg. xxi. 19). It is probable that other 
cities as well as Jerusalem had their particular holydays : 
and we might almost conclude that fanuly festivals were not 
unusual, since Jonathan, to apologize for David's absence 
firwn the royal table, pretended that he had been obliged to 
attend a family sacrifice at Bethlehem. This indeed was 
not true; but the practice must have been common, or 
Jonathan would not have resorted to such a pretext. . Annrng 
the feasts instituted in addition to those enjoined by Moses, 
we may notice the feast of Purim, or lots, appomted by 
Esther and Mordecai to commemorate the deUverance of 
the Jews from the massacre which Haman had by lot deter- 
mined against them, and in the celebration of which that 
arch enemy of their race was treated with ridiculous indig- 
nities, not altogether dissimilar from those which we heap 
upon the effigy of Guy Fawkes. Of a more rational nature 
was the Festival of the Dedication, instituted by Judas Mac- 
cabeus, to commemorate the recovery of the Temple f^m 
the Syro-grecians, and its renewed dedication to the service 
of the true God. This feast, which was observed in other 
places as well as at Jerusalem, lasted eight dajrs, which we 
must add, as well as those consumed in the wild festivities 
of the Purim, to the eighty-two holydays already enume- 
rated, making altogether above a fourth part of the year 

• Bee Michaelis, art. 201 ; a learned writer, to whose commentaries 
the author admowledges his obligations in this brief sketch. 
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set aside for puipoMs of coramingM mligioa and amiiM- 
ment. 

Haying stated the namber of tliese celebfratkms, it may 
be necessary to say something of their nature, in older to 
show that they were not merely religions obserranees, bat 
for the most part festivals and holydays, in the cheeribi and 
joyous sense which we ourselves assign to those words, and 
as such strictly entitled to be rankM among the qxMrta, 
pastimes, and amusements of the people. Of the threa 
high festivals, when all the males of Israel were obliged to 
assemble at the sanctuary, two lasted seven days, for which 
sabbatical number the Jews had a particular reverence ; — 
and the third was continued during eight days ; but- we 
must. guard against the notion that during all this time 
labour or occupation were interdicted. Such a prohibition, 
especially to an uneducated people, would have been the 
severest of aU punishments, for no burden is so insupport- 
able to the mass of mankind as that of protracted and com- 
Sulsory idleness. Only the first and last of these festival 
ays were Sabbaths, on which there was to be no work : 
on the remaining five the peopte might labour, or employ 
themselves in wnatever way they thought fit ; and there is 
reason to believe that in this interval the great fairs of the 
whole nation were held, when the most business would of 
course be done, and during the continuance of which we 
may conclude th^^re was no lack of the pastimes and diver- 
sions that characterize similar merry-meetings in our own 
times. 

During the eight days of the Feast of Tabernacles, which 
was the festival of gratitude for the fruits and vintage, the 
InraeHtes dwelt in booths formed of green branches inter- 
woven together, an embowered mode of encamping, v^iich 
in conjunction with the festive occasion, the beauty of the 
October weather, and the pleasant excitement of social in- 
tercourse upon 90 extensive a scale, must have naturally 
pre(fisposed^them to indulge in every species of joyful re- 
creation and amusement. They who had been specially 
ordered to ^ serve the Lord with gladness, and come into 
his presence with a song,'* thought they could not better 
solemnize the intermediate days of the high festivals than 
by offerings, feasts, and dances, accompanied by hymns, in 
wbich the bounty of the Deity was celebrated : thus moral- 

C 
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izing and aanctifying their pleasures by uniting ;hem wi^h. 
reli^on. Their festivals^ in short, were days of pleasure, 
on which they gave or received entertainments, and in the 
joys of which the pocwr and the slaves were entitled to par- 
ticipate. Feast-oflerngs were not to be frugal every-day 
meals, but real merry-meetings, intended to supply good 
cheer to widows, orphans, strangers,, and paupers, as well 
as to the offerer and his friends ; and wine, so far from 
being forbidden by Moses, is expressly appointed for an 
accompaniment both to blood and to meal-of!erings, as if 
nothing might be wanting tha^t could exhilarate and deUght 
the people on these joyous occasions. Moses commonly 
terms auch haiKinetSy rejoicing before Jehovahf and in order 
to make the intention of the festal-offerings more fiilly un- 
derstood, he sometimes adds that they should rejoice befor& 
Jehovah in the intervals of tJieir labours^ that is, interrupt 
their ordinary occupations by these joyous assemblages^ and 
lighten them by the good cheer of the feasts. It is reccmled^ 
to the especial praise and glory of Solomon, that the people 
of Judah and Israel were numerous as the sand of the sea 
— " Eating and drinking and making merry."* Nor are 
the Scriptures elsewhere sparing iu exhortations to " make 
merry before the Lord." 

Dancing, during which songs of praise were sung,, formed 
a very ancient part of the festal solemnities of the He- 
brews. After the passage of the Red Sea the damsels 
of Israel, with Miriam at their head playing on the tabret, 
san^ and danced in celebration of that miraculous event. 
David himself danced at the induction of the ark into the 
tabernacle: we learn from the 6^8th Psalm, that singers^ 
minstrels, and damsels playing on timbrels accompanied the 
sacred processions, and these probably danced also. The 
yearly festival held not far from Shiloh, at which the 
damsels were seized by the Benjamites, consisted of the 
same amusement. From these authorities, and from the 
still more explicit terms of Psalm cxlix. 3, and d. 4, we 
may reasonably maintain that dancing was expressly com- 
manded by the Lord, and it becomes, therefore, the more 
difficult to understand how certain gloomy censors and 
theologians can condemn as sinful a practice which waa 

• I Kings iv. 20^ 
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distinctly enjoined under the Old Tettament, and ia no- 
where forbidden by the New. If it were thus preralent in 
the public ceremonies of the Hebrews, we cannot doubt that 
the same recreation, varied by music and singing, consti- 
tuted one of the principal attractions in their private enter- 
tainments, and in the amusements of the domestic circle. 

Although the injunction for attending the Israelitish 
festivals was only imperative upon thcv males, the fathert, 
we may presume, gratified their daughters by taking them 
up to the Uoly City upon these occasions, thus afibrding to 
tlie men an opportunity of seeing and dancing with all the 
young beauties of the nation. By these means marriagei 
were promoted between individuals of the different tribes, 
family friendships were formed, and a general brotherhood and 
bond of socisil love was established among the twelve petty 
states which constituted the Jewish people. Religion, 
commerce, and amusement were thus combined in uiese 

f' reat annual conventions, which so far resembled in their 
rst elements the Olympic games of the Greeks, and may 
be equally classed as n&tional sports, although they were 
immeasurably more august and rational, both as respect s 
their divine origin and me mode of their <»lebration. 

Exclusively of the minor festivals, which were all ob- 
served VTith a similar hilarity, civil feasts and entertain- 
ments were commonly kept at the weaning of children, at 
the making of covenants, at maarriages, at the shearing of 
sheep, and on t>ther amicable occasions. At these merry- 
meetings they seem to have appointed a symposiarch, whose 
duty it was to promote the general hilarity.—^* If thou be 
made the master of the feast,'' says the author of Ecde- 
siasticus,* *^%tke diligent care for them — and when thou 
hast done all thy office, take thy place that thou mayst be 
merry with them, and- receive a crown for thy weU ordering 
of the feast. — Pour not' out words where there is a musi- 
cian ; and show not forth wisdom out of time. A conceit 
of music in a banquet of wine is as a signet of carbuncle set 
in ^old. As a signet of an emerald set in a woriL of gold, 
so IS the melody of music with pleasant wine* There> take 
thy pastime and do what thou wilt, but sin not by proud 
speech^" The Hebrews, in faet, so far from being an aos- 

♦ xxxit 1, 2, fi, «. 12- 
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tore or unjojous people, seem to have eagerly seized every 
oppoituiuty that afiorded them a reasonable excuse for 
festive hospitality. That this natural cheerfulness some- 
times pushed them to excess, even in their reUgious festi- 
vals, is sufficiently attested by the mode in which they cele- 
brated the feast of Purim, which it must, however, be recol- 
lected was not of Mosaic institution. After several strange 
and not very decorous indignities heaped upon the effigy of 
Haman, they were accustomed to spend the rest of the day 
in feasting, sports, and dissolute mirdi, each sex dressing 
themselves in the clothes of the other, and practising a 
variety of mad frolics, while the rabUns, pretending mat 
Esther obtained the deliverance of her countrymen by in^ 
toxicating Ahasuerus, allowed the people to stupify them- 
selves with drink. Excesses such as theses especially in 
connexion with religious observances, it is not intended to 
vindicate ; they are merely adduced as tending to exculpate 
tile Jews from the charge of ascetical severity to which 
th^ have been sometimes subjected. 

Such importance seems to have betfn attached by Moses 
to the universal iinrestricted enjoyment of these festivals, 
and of the periodical respite from labour prescribed by the 
Sabbath, that he has carefully extended his benevolent 
legulations in this reiq)ect to the lowest classes of hdmaa 
bemgs, and even to the labouring animals and beasts of 
burthen. Scripture e::qpressly tells us that one design of 
the Sabbath was to give a day of rest to slaves ; — and the 
IsraeUtes, in order to make them the more compassionate 
in this respect, are reminded of their own servitude in 
Egypt, when they longed in vain for days of repose.* At 
all the ]^gh festivals and great entertainments ihef were 
ordered not to eat the tithes, fbrstlings, or offerings tpitkin 
their gates, but to make them a pubhc banquet^to which 
the male and female slaves should be invited, as well as 
the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow.f Such occa* 
sions were, therefore, a sort of saturnalia for the lower 
•fders ; << and wecannot )i>ut extol the clemency and humanity 
<tf that law which procured them, twice or thr>ce ayear, a Ulw 
4ay8' enjoyment of those luxuries which they would doubtless 
Nush the more the poorer their ordinary food might be.**! 

5Peu.v.l4,I5. tl>«at.xii.l7»18»aadxvi.ll. }Bfioh«flIis»tft.l88 
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It has been thought by tome that the itatiite whieh pro- 
hibits muzzling the ox while threshing the com, was meant 
to be extended to servants, who wente not to be *%n<a]inHi 
with the preparation of food which they were not allowed 
to taste. 

When Job wishes to describe the avarice and hardheait* 
edness of the wicked, he says, ** They take away the sheaf 
from the hungry, which make oil within their walls, and 
tread their wine-presses and suffer thirst :*'* and in proof 
tliat this construction of the Mosaic ordinance is supported 
by the practices of the ancient Jews, Michaelis (art. 130) 
■quotes the following rabbinical doctrine : — ** The worianan 
may lawfully eat oi what he works among : in the vintage 
iie may eat of grapes ; when gathering ngs he may par- 
take of them ; and in harvest he may eat of the ears of 
com; Of gourds and dates he may eat the value of a de- 
narius." Moses has not even forgotten the poor vranderers 
who were exposed to casual hunger, in whicn case he seems 
to have imagined that the natural right of food superseded 
all laws of property, and has allowed the eatinff of fruits 
and grapes in other peoples' gardens and vineyards without 
restraint. 

Not content with these ordinances, so obviously meant 
to secure to all animated b^ngs stated periods of rest, and 
an equal enjoyment of the produce ot the earth and the 
blessing's of existence, Moses extended his benevolent regu* 
iations even to inanimate nature, by ordering that in ever^ 
seventh year the land itself should remain untilled, that it 
might enjoy the Sabbath of the Lord. During this fallow 
year- the corn-fields were neither sown nor reaped ; the 
vines were unpruned, and there were no grapes gathered : 
the whole of Palestine continued a perfect common, and 
ev^ry thing reverted, as it were, to a state of nature. This 
repose of the soil was to be consecrated to God, who de- 
clared that all his creatures, bol^ of the human and inferior 
species, might then assert an equal right to the spontaneous 
produce of the earth. Whatever grew, instead of being 
the property of any individual, belonged alike to all, to the 
poor, the bondman, the day-labourer, the stranger, the cat- 
tile that ranged the fields, and the very game, which no man 

• Job xxiv. 10, U. 
C2 
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durst then icare from his grounds. During this continued 
festival debts were forborne or forgiven, and bond-servant*, 
who had served a certain number of years, might demand 
their manumission. It has been conjectured that the chief 
object of this singular law was not only to teach the He- 
brews that their land was the Lord's property, but to pro- 
mote the accumulation of com in stores, and thus guard 
against a limine, the importance of which precautiim 
Moses must have known from the history of Joseph, and 
the practice of f^gypt. The hberated bcmd-servants, whose 
masters were bound by the benevolent injunctions of Moses 
to present them, amon^ other things, with one or two sheep, 
were enabled also, durmg this year of release, not only to 
procure a maintenance for themselves, but to find pasturage 
K»r their cattle, and to lay the foundation of a little flodc. 
How a nation of husbandmen could find occupation without 
tillage or Avoid the pernicious effeots of a whole year's idle- 
ness, we have no means of judging. Their ffames and 
amusements, whatever was, their nature, must have been 
called into active exercise. 

But the greatest, most general^ and most glorious festival 
ever recorded in history, or practised by any people, was the 
demi-centennial jubilee, at the commencement of which the 
^lad souiid of trumpets an^ of rams' horns proolaimed 
liberty throughout the whole land ; whatever debt th^ He- 
brews owed to one another was to be wholhr remitted ; hired 
as well as bond-servants were set free ; and the inheritances 
that had been alienated reverted to their original proprietors. 
During this whole period, as in the sabbatical year, no ser- 
vile work was to be performed, the land was to remain un- 
tilled, and its spontaneous produce belonged to the poor and 
needy. 

By this law Moses probably intended to bring back the 
nation to its original state, to preserve equality among the 
people, and to prevent that tendency to accumulation whidi. 
rapidly divides a community into a few rich and a numerous 
body of poor. But it soon fell into desuetude, and indeed ' 
it is not easy to conceive how it could long remain in 
operation ; for as the men of property woiQd natoially 
become the most influential in legislative enactments, they 
were pretty sure to abrogate a law which would confiscate 
their newly acquired estates every fifty years. This insti- 
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tutioiv UkeMfoM, ai well at that of the sabbatteal year, if 
not formally reecmded, a|>peam to have^ been very aoon 
neglected. Both are in^iortaiit, not from their etrHer or 
later diacontinaance, but a* ahofring the intentioiie of 
Moeea, than whom a ifiore benevolent legialator never ex- 
ieted, ao &r aa the comfcwta of hia own people were con- 
cerned ; though in the intenaity of hia national aelfialmeaa^ 
he had no toleration whatever towarda the Canaanitea, ana 
not much for the other gentilea. It is worthy of remark 
that the ^ ov^munent he eatabliahed, the only one imme* 
^Uatelj claiming a Divine author, waa founded on the moat 
democratical anl even levelling prindplea. It waa a theo- 
cratical commonwealth, having the t>ei^ himaelf for ita 
king. Agriculture waa the baaia of the Moaaie polity ; all 
the. husbandmen were on a footing of perfect equality ; 
riches conferred no permanent pre-eminence ; them were 
neither peasantry nor nobility, unless the Levites might be 
eonsidej^ a ooit of priestly aristocracy, for thev were en- 
titled by thdbr birth to certain mivileges. — ^But this is foieiffn 
to our purpose. The most distinguishing featurea of the 
ffovemmait were the vigilant, the anzioua provision made 
for the interaata, enjoyments, and fostivala of the nation, 
and that enlaTsed wisdom and profound knowledge of human 
nature which led the inspired founder of the ^brew oom- 
moawe&Ith to exait and aan<^the pleasurta of the people 
b^ uniting them with religion, wluJe he confirmed and en- 
deared reEgion by combinmg it with all the pi^mlar '-' 
eatious. 



-CHAPTER III. 

FesimUst Gamu^ oa%i AtmttemefUs of the Andmi OrUkg. 

*' Fm mihi GndomtB saerata Irescrivtis tara." 

Virg. Jbru S. 590. 

Who would ever have una|[ined that the vivacioiia, Intel' 
lectual, and handsome Athemans derived their origia from 
the gloomy, prieetridden, negro-foced people of fi^rpt, a 
colony from which country waa conducted to Attica by 
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Cecn^ps, aboiit the time of Moses ? We know that man- 
ners are changeable, that they receive their character from 
climate, soil, localities, population, religion, form of govem- 
xaent, facility of commmiication with strangers, and various 
collateral circumstances ; but we cannot understand how 
that great physical metamorphosis was accomplished which 
converted an ugly race into the most graceful and finely- 
formed nation upon the face of the earth. Nor have we 
any records on which to hang a conjecture ; for at this 
period, as Plutarch says, when regretting his inability to 
furnish its early history, Attioa was "all monstrous and 
tragical land, occupied only by poets and fabulists." Seven, 
hundred years after the foundation of Athens, the writings 
of HomexL afford many illustrations of manners among the 
Greeks, which still exl^bited barbarous traits of defective 
government and unimproved society. From the notion that 
the souls of deceased warriors delighted in human blood, 
the fmieral games and ceremonies were of the most cruel 
description. Achilles slew twelve of the younff Trojan 
nobility at the pile of Patroclus ; an act of atrocity wluch 
is of itself sufficient to stamp the character of barbarism 
upon the age in which it occurred. Half-naked savages, 
indeed, with a club and lion's skin, no longer wandered 
about the world, offering their services for the destruction 
of wild beasts ; but the times were characterized by that 
licentiousness, hospitality, violence, utter disregard of humasi 
life, and union of dignified station -^ith mean employments 
to which the manners of the Scottish Highlanders, till 
within a century, retained so marked a resemblance. Such 
will ever be the features of society where the law is ineffectual 
for personal security. " In such' cases bodily strength 
and courage must decide most contests ; while on the other 
hand, cra^ cunning, and surprise are the legitimate wea- 
pons of the weak against the strong. We accordingly 
find that both the ancient and the modem history of the 
East is a continued scene of bloodshed and treachery."* 

In the time of Homer, when murders were so common 
that they scarcely left a stain upon the character of the 
peroetrator, and human sacrifices were still offered to the 
gods, and to the manes of the dead, we cannot expect to 

♦ Robertson's Charles V. 
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discov«r anj thing refined, itil] . lest intellectiul» in the 
amiuements or reereatione. Theee were groreOing and 
seneaa], while the public games, being eimply calculated to 
exercise and strengthen the bodily powers, were but personal 
•trogffles, scarcely amicable in their natare, and eridently 
intenaed as preparations for war. Several hundred years 
later, when the Athenians had attained their palmiest state, 
both as to power and literary pre-eminence, we have 
abundant materials for aj^reciating Grecian manners in 
general, which then present to us, so far as amusements are 
concerned, a decided predominance of the intellectual over 
the corporeal, of refinement over Tuljrar sensuality. Let 
ue indoJge in an imaginary walk into Athens at this period, 
that we mayjudge for ourselves, taking our first station on 
the road to lima, to the north-west of the city. Behold ! 
the sun is now gleaming upon the waters of the Cephisus, 
boraishing the tops of the trees in the garden of the Acad- 
emy, just revealing beyond them t^ pediment of the 
temple of Theseus, and illuminating one side of the glo- 
rious Parthenon, perched alofl upon the rocky Acropolis. 
We wiH stand aside for a moment, not only to avoid the 
dust of the market-pe<^e flocking into the city, but that 
we may listen to ^e ancient balhds they are singing, an 
amusement which implies something oi a civilised and 
litenunr taste, even in these rude peasants. They have 
passed they have crossed the bridge over the Cephisus, and 
we may now foUow them, diverging, however, firom the 
high road into the shady walks on either side that constitute 
the grove of Academus. It was here that Plato, the pupil 
of Socrates, instructed his disciples, iPftin**'"«"g the immor- 
tality of the soul, while he placed the sovereign felicity in 
Btodyiag the beautiful, the true, the good ; in contemplating 
the supreme celestial intelligence, and in endeavouring to 
conciliate his love, by imitatmg bis benevolence, so &r as 
human infirmities allowed. 

Such have been the sublime doctrines taught by the 
academicians and philosophers who since his time have de- 
livered lessons of wisdom withhi these shady precincts ; and 
such are the discourses to which the volatile population of 
Athens have eagerly crowded for amusement and recreation. 
What an immeasurable stride must the public mind have 
taken since the Homeric ages, when all enjoyments had 
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reference to the body and the senses ! but that we may the 
better appreciate the character of the citizens, let us ascend 
this little eminence, and survey the public buildings which, 
exclusively of the religious edifices, are expressly dedicated 
to the pleasures of the mind. See I we have now reached 
the altar of the Muses, whose votaries may in some degree 
be said to hallow literature with a divine sanction. Yonder 
to the east, near the Marathon road, is the Cy'nosarges, or 
school of the cynic philosophers ; beyond it is the Lyceum, 
where Aristotle instructed his disciples while he walked 
about and founded the sect of the peripatetic philosophers ; 
near the gate of the Pirceus is the Museum, a building dedi- 
cated to the liberal arts, and to the goddesses whose name 
it bears ^; the superb structure to the left of it is the Odeum, 
appropriated to the performance of conuijrts, to musical 
trials of skill, and to the rehearsal of the theatrical cho- 
ruses ; and the semicircular building on this side of it is the 
Great Theatre, to which the Athenians flock to weep at the 
tragedies of :/Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, to be 
convulsed vnth laughter at thfe farcical satires of Aristoph- 
anes, or to be delighted with the polished wit of the chaste 
and elegant Menander. Is not such a recapitulation suf- 
ficient to prove that in this classic seat of the muses the 
pleasures of the mind have largely triumphed over those of 
the body, and that the inhabitants of Athens are the most 
intellectual people whom the world has yet produced, or 
whom it is perhaps hereafter destined to see, even in amudi 
more advanced state of its existence ? 

That all their diversions are of this exalted character it 
would be^too much to expect ; but we will pursue our walk, 
and make our observations as we proceed. Here we are at 
the gate Dipylon, in the shade of which some idlers of the 
lower class are reclining, while they play at dice upon the 
pavement, and by their animated gestures and the anxious 
expression of their countenances are evidently contending 
for a stake of some importance. Strange ! that the love of 
deep play should be equally found among the most savage 
ana the most civilized people, as if gambling were an inher- 
ent propensity of human nature ! So addicted to dice were 
the Germans and other barbarians of the north, that, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, after having lost every thing else, they would 
frequently stake their freedom upon the hazard of a die, and 
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be sold, into perpetual slavery without a murmur or an 
attempt to escape. Every throw of these Athenians, as 
you may gather from their exclamations, has the name of 
some god, prince, or hero, the most favourable of all being 
csdled Venus. The gamblers on the other side of the gate, 
engaged at a different game, employ only three dice, which 
they throw tlirough a hollow cylinder upon a checker-board, 
in order to prevent cheating. These are games of pure 
chance ; but yonder is a party playing at a table marked 
with lines and pyramidal points, on which are ranged pieces 
or men of di0erent colours, the skill of the combatant being 
shown by sustaining his own men, and capturing or block- 
ing up those of his adversary. Sometimes this game is 
played with dice, the movements being regulated by the 
number thrown, but still so as to leave room for much 
judgment and intricate combination on the part of the 
player.* 

Here we are in the crowded forum, the centre of which 
is still occupied with the market people and others of the 
lower class, whose satirical pleasantries with one another 
and gibing raillery upon the passengers, though not always 
reiined, are never deficient in the drollery and facetiousness 
that characterize while they form the constant amusement 
of the Athenian populace. These porticoes and colonnades 
will presently be thronged with loungers, newsmongers, 
and philosophers, each seeking their appropriate recreation, 
and indulging in eager discourse adapted to the different 
tastes of the colloquists ; for among the lively Athenians 
even the stoics are sooial and loquacious, and lonely medi- 
tation is but little practised. The crowd flocking down 
this street to the left are hastening to the gymnasium, and 
those pursuing the direction of the river are hurrying to the 
baths, the use of which is considered so indispensame, that 
they are not only found in most of the private houses, but 
have even been introduced on board ship. 

This stream of passengers on foot and on horseback, this 
throng of carters, water-carriers, criers of edicts, labourers, 
and beggars with their dancing dogs, pushing in all direc- 
tions with an ardour that will not allow of ceremony, begins 

* The former game is presomed to have borne some resemblance to 
chess, and the I&tter to baclcgammon. 
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to be iiksome ; we will therefore withdraw ander this 
colonnade, where we may enjoy the scene without bein^ 
incommoded by its bastle. Some of the higher classes are 
now beginning to appear, as you may perceive by the cha- 
riots and gaily-adorned litters, few of which are suffered to 
pass without taunts or jeering remarks from the poorer citi- 
zens. Many of the former are followed by a servant carry- 
ing a folding chair, that their masters may sit tlown when 
fatigued. Most of the men, you will observe, are provided 
with a cane, and the women with a parasol, but no external 
mark of wealth or station can exempt them from the raillery 
of their bantering fellow-coimtrymen. Such is the mania, 
even among the educated classes, for this species of recrea- 
tion, that there is a society at Athens " whose only object is 
to observe and collect every species of ridiculous absurdity, 
ondto divert itself with pleasantries and hdn-mots. The 
members of it, to the number of sixty, are all men of ex- 
traordinaiy vivacity and brilliant wit : their meetings are 
held from time to time in the temple of Hercules, where 
they pronounce their humorous decrees in presence of a 
crowd of spectators, drawn thither by the singularity of the 
scene ; nor have the misfortunes of the state ever induced 
them to intermit their meetings."* 

Materials for the satire and the raillery of such a society 
can never be wanting in a city like Athens. Look ! there 
are two individuals approaching us, who, though they are 
as dissimilar as possible in their appearance, are both equally 
calculated to excite and justify the ridicule of these pro- 
fessed wags. One of them, a smooth-shaven fop, who in 
his affectation of attic elegance is dressed in the extremity 
of the fashion, loads the air with perfume as he picks his 
\^y along the colonnade, simpermg to display ms white 
teeth, arranging the flowers atlus ears, dangling his twisted . 
cane, and occasionally looking down with an air of com- 
placency at his Alcibiades shoes. The other, affecting the 
lacon(»nania or the rough msmners of the Spartans, wears 
a coarse cloak and plam sandals; his long beard is un- 
trimmed, his hair falls in disorder about his shouldets, he 
carries a huge staff in his hand, and walks with a severe, 
solemn gait. The singularities of the former excite only a 

* Travels of Anacharsis, vol. U. cap. 30. 
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vmlle or a sneer firom the bystanderi, bat tome of them 
seem ^apoaed to treat the pretended simpUcity of the latter 
UM an insult to the national manners, at least if we mar 
tudffe by the bitter sarcasms with which they pursue him.* 
We hifiTe recorded the number of holydays kept by the 
Jews, which occupied a quarter of the year, liiose ob- 
served by the lively pleasure-loving Athenians weie still 
more numerous, upwards of eighty days being regularly de* 
voted to public spectacles ; none of which, it must be recol- 
lected, shared the character of the Jewish Sabbath, but weie 
literally and throufhout festive merrimakings. Exclu- 
sively of these local holydays and sports, there were the four 
great national festivals of the Olymoian, Pythian, Isthmian, 
and Nemean games, each of which last^ several days ; 
and all of which, from the narrow dimensions of the 
Grecian territory and the universal tAice observed during 
their celebration, were accessible to all classes even in the 
midst of war. Nor were private entertainments of rare 
occurrence ; for the birth of children, their enrolment as 
citizens, their first exhibition in the gymna«ium, and nume- 
rous other occasions were also celebrated as festivals. In 
the Athenian calendar we find an abstract of all the glorious 
events by which their city has been dli^tinguiMhed ; nor 
could a better method have been devised for attaching the 
people to the religion and the government, than by per- 
petuating the memoiy of these occurrences in the public 
solemnities. Some were celebrated with such magnificence 
that three hundred oxen were led to the altars at once amid 
every circumstance of sacrificial pomp. The earliest fes- 
tivals of the Greeks, and indeed of all nations, were kept in 
the autumn, after gathering in the fruits of the earth, when 
gratitude prompted them to ofifer up sacrifices to heaven, 
and social festivities were the natural consequences of 
plenty. Ceres and Bacchus were therefore the cnicf primal 
divinities : spring and summer soon claimed their appro- 
priate representatives and celebrations ; and human heroes 
and benefactors next received the honours of the apotheosis, 
none of whom, probably, conferred such blessings on man- 
kind by their living exploits, which could only afifect a single 
fi^ as by their laying the foundation of a public festival to !>• 

* TnrtiM of Anacharsis, vol. it cap. 90. 
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enjoyed by long succeeding generations of a whole people* 
In the mode of celebrating these holydays at the politer age 
of Athens, there will be found a large admixture of the most 
refined mental enjoyments with the rude corporeal sports 
that characterized the Homeric era. The shows consisM 
of sacrifices which inspired reverence by the pomp of their 
solemnization ; processions calculated to display the charms 
of the youth of both sexes ; musical theatrical pieces, the 
productions of the finest geniuses of Ghreece ; dances, songs, 
and combats, in which strength, skill, and talent were l^ 
turns exhibited. The persons of all the actors were invio- 
lable during the festival, nor could any individual be arrested 
for debt at this period of general amusement and happiness. 

In the constitution of the scenic representations, of 
which the chorus formed so remarkable a portion, the intel- 
lectual may be said lo predominate ; while the ancient fes- 
tivals addressed themselves more especially to the eyes and 
the senses. Each of the ten tribes furnished a chorus, and 
a choragus, or leader, who was ineligible under forty years 
of age, and with whom rested the choice of the performers, 
generally selected from the class of children or of youths. 
An excellent player on the flute to direct their voices and 
an able master to regulate their steps and gestures were 
indispensable. As victory might depend en the superior 
skill of these teachers, they were publicly drawn for by lot, 
and generally proceeded to exercise their pupils some 
months previous to the festival. The choragus, whose 
functions were not only consecrated by religion, but enno- 
bled by the example of the most eminent men of the state, 
who had deemed it an honour to fill that expensive ofi[ice> 
appeared at the festival as well as his followers with a gilt 
crown and a magnifieent robe. Each tribe was anxious to 
engage the most celebrated poet to compose the sacred 
hymns, the success of which depended upon the sentiments 
and style more than upon the accompanying music 

It was the province of the chorus to appear in the pomps 
or processions, to range themselves round the altars, to 
sing hymns during the sacrifice, and to assist in the theatri>- 
cal representations, where they exerted themselves with the 
utmost ardour to maintain the reputation of their respective 
tribes. ** The people, almost as jealous of their pleasures 
1M of theii liberty, waited the decision of the contest with 
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liie same anxieCy, the same tumult, as if tlieir mo«t im* 
portant interests were the subject of discussion. The glory 
resolting from the victory was shaied between the triumph- 
9jA chorus, the tribe to which it belonged, and the masters 
mho gave the prepenitory lessons."* 

Tl^ festival of the Panathensa, instituted in the earliest 
ages in honour of Minerva, and revived by Theseus, had 
received so many additions- since its first establishment, 
that it finally assumed a mixed character in which the in- 
tellectual and corporeal competitors were pretty equally 
balanced. As this was one of the most important of the 
public festivals of Athens, we shall give an outline ot the 
mode in which it was celeiirated, reminding the reader that 
it occurred in the first month, which began at the summer 
solstice ; the greater Panethenca beinff quinquennial, and 
the smaller annual. Upon these occasions evenr Athenian 
city and colony sent the tribute of an ox to Minerva, the 
goddess having the honour of the hecatomb, and the people 
the profit, for the flesh of the victims served to regaJe the 
spectators. We may trace the progress of public taste in 
the successive modifications and .wlditions made to these 
sports. The first contest, which took place at niffht, and 
in which the athlets carried flambeaux, was origmally a 
fi>ot-race, subsequently converted into an equestrian course ; 
^e second, a g3rmnastic contest, was held for some centu- 
ries in a rude stadium constructed by Lycurgus, the Rhetor, 
but magnificently rebuilt at a later period by the celebrated 
Herodes Atticus ; the third exhibition, instituted by Pericles, 
was destined to poetry and music. 

Ail the people of Attica, as the name of the festival 
imports, bemg expected to assist in its celebration, were to 
be seen at the period of its occurrence, wearing a chi^et 
of flowers, crowding to the capital with their victims. The 
fl|>orts began in the morning by horse-races on the banks 
of the Ilissus, in which the sons of the most distinguished 
citizens contended for the victory. Next came the vnrestling 
and gymnastic exercises, in the stadium, succeeded by the 
gentler and less perilous competitions in the odeum, where 
3ie most exquisite musicians executed rival pieces on the 
flute, or cithara, while others sang, and accompanied their 

* AnadHunriSy vtd. it cap. M. 
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y^kea with ingtramental music. The subject prescribed ta 
them was the eulogy of Harmodius, Aristogeiton, and 
Thrasybulus, who had rescued the repubUc from the yoke 
of tyranny ; for among the Athenians these institutions 
served to commemorate *e patriots wlio had benefitaj^ 
their country, as well as to excite the spectators to an mu- 
tation of their virtues. Poets also contended for the theat- 
rical prize, each being aUowed^o produce four pieces : the 
prize, in this instance, was an olive crown, and a vMsel of 
the finest oil, which the victors, by a special privilege, 
Blight export whithersoever they pleased l)eyond the Athe- 
nian territory. Crovms were afterward conferred on other 
individuals, who appeared to the people to have merited 
that mark of honour. 

The procession to the temple of the Pythian Apollo, 
which formed part of the ceremony, was composed of dif- 
K^rent classes of citizens, crov^med with garlands, am<Hlg 
whom were seen old men of a magestic and veneraWe ap- 
pearance, bearing branches of olive ; others of middle age, 
armed with lances and bucklers as if ready to engage in 
war ; youths, from eighteen to twenty, who sang hjrmns in 
honour of the goddess Minerva ; beautiful boys, clad in a 
simple tunic ; and lastly girls selected from the first families 
in Athens, and attracting every eye by their features, 
shape, ^nd deportment. With their hands they held baskets 
on their heads, which, under a rich veil, contained sacred 
utensils, cakes, and every thing necessary for the sacrifices : 
they were attended by females, holding over them an um- 
brella with one hand, and carrying a folding chair in the 
other, a species of servitude imposed on the daughters of 
all foreigners settled at Athens. Next followed musicians, 
playing on the flute and the lyre ; rhapsodists, singing the 
poems of Homer ; and armed dancers, who in their occa- 
sional attacks upon each other represented, to the sound of 
the flute, the battle of Minerva with the Titans. 

But the most attractive part of the spectacle was a 
stately ship, impelled by concealed machinery, though it 
appeared to glide over the ground by the jpower of the vrind 
uid the efforts of numerous rowers. On its sail, which 
represented the peplus or white sleeveless robe of Minerva, 
the inventress of the useful art of spinning, were em- 
broidered not only the memorable actions of that goddess. 
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Vul tiiose of Japiter, and of the Athenian hatoes and 
patiiota. This proceMion, attended by the maciatratet and 
a mmieroaa anite, ail bearing olive-brandies, advanced with 
solemn steps through an immense crowd, mostly placed on 
%cafibld8 erected for the occasion, or thronging the terraced 
xooft of the houses, to the temple of the IMhian ApoUo, 
where the sail was taken down and deposited in the cttadeL 

At night there was a torch-race of nimble-footed young 
men, stationed at equal distances, the first of whom, on a 
signal given by the shout of the multitude, lighted his 
fiambeaa at the altar of Prometheus, and running with it 
handed it to the second, who transmitted it in the same 
manner to the third, and so on in succession. He who 
sufiered it to foe extinguished was excluded from the lists, 
and they who slackened in their pace were exnosed to the 
railleries and even blows of the populace. None could 
gain the prize without havinjg passed through all the sta- 
tions with success.* 

The candidates who had been crowned, together with 
their friends, partook of sumptuous repasts whidi lasted all 
night ; while the people, among whom the immolated vie* 
tims were distributed, spread tahles on every side, and gave 
a loose te their lively and tumultuous mirth, t 



CUAPTER IV. 

Ancient Greek and Roman Drama. 

" Bee de comoedis te consulit ; iUa tragoBdam.** «' 

Juven. 506 

In the festivals and sports of which we have thus at- 
tempted a brief outline, originated the drama ; too promi- 
nent in the list of Grecian amusements to be passed over 
unnoticed, although we are compelled to treat it in a cur- 

* Which was probably an arduous task, ftnr Aristophanes, in "Tbs 
Frogs,^ taaming the Athenians with their effeminacy, says, that few 
were left who had sufficient strength to run in the torch-raoe. 

t ABacharsis, cap. 34. 
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Boty and superficial manner, as it is our purpose to give il 
fuller history of the theatre in connexion with the more 
Interesting subject of the English stage. The performers 
ki the different Grecian games being compelled by law to 
represent the life and exploits of the deity or hero in who8«n 
l^nour they were instituted, had already laid the basis of 
the drama, long before Thespis, improving upon the hint 
thus afforded, conceived the idea of introducing other actors 
to relieve the chorus, and render the progress of the story 
more intelligible and vivid. This founder of the staffe> 
who flourished about 536 years before Christ, took for his 
subjects the historical traditions of Greece, which he em- 
bellished by appropriate fictions, an innovation highly dis- 
pleasing to Solon the legislator of Athens. ** If we applaud 
falsehood in our public exhibitions," said he to Thesis, 
** we shall soon find that it will insinuate itself into our 
most sacred engagements." JSschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides not only increased the n\imber of characters, 
©ne of which became the hero of the piece, but perfected 
the dresses and scenic illusions, banished murders from 
the stage, and restricted the fimctions of the chorus, which 
now only occupied a subordinate station. The first of 
these writers has been censured for having admitted mute 
characters into his drama. ^^ Achilles after the death of 
hib r.-^end, and Niobe after the destruction of her children, 
Appear on the stage, and remain during several scenes mo- 
tionless, their heads covered with a veil and without uttering 
a word ; but if their eyes had overflown with tears, and 
they had poured forth the bitterest lamentations, could they 
have produced an effect so terrible as this veil, this silence, 
and this abandonment to grief]"* 

Lending himself to the popular belief that the ancient 
heroesliad a more lofty and majestic stature than ordinary 
mortals, iEschylus raised his actors on high stilts or buskins, 
covering their features with a mask suitable to the charac- 
ters they performed, and clothing them in flowing and mag- 
nificent robes. The inferior actors were also provided with 
appropriate masks and dresses. He obtained a handsome 
theatre, furnished with machines and ^embellished with 
decerstiomi. "Here the sound of the trumpet was rever- 

* Anacharsis, cap. 69. 
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berated, incense was seen to bum on the akan, the rfiadee 
of the dead to arise from the tomb, and the ftende to raafa 
from the ^If of Tartamt. In one of hia pieces these 
mfemal dmnitiea appeared for the fint time with masks of 
a horrid paleness, torches in their hands, serpents entwined 
m their hairs, «id followed by a nnmcrons rettnoe of 
dreadful spectres. It is said that at the sight of them, and 
the soand of their terrific howlinffs, terror setied on the 
whole assembly, women miscarried and children expired 
with fear, and that the magistrates, to prevent similar acci- 
dents in future, conunandeS that the choms should consist 
only of fifteen actors instead of fifty.** 

"By redacinff heroism to its last standanl, Sophodee 
lowered the style of tragedy, ana banished those expres 
nons which a wild imagination had dictated to ^schyhis» 
and which diffused terror through the souls of the spec- 
tators. ^Bchylus painted men greater than they can be, 
Sophocles as they ought to be, and Euripides as they are. 
By forcibly insisting on the Important doctrines of morality, 
the latter was plac^ among the number- of the sages, and 
wiU for ever be regarded as the philosoi^r of the stage.*** 

Modem writers may well be astonisned at the great for- 
tuity of these aiunent dramatists, especially as they were 
(contemporaries, or nearly so. Although we only possess 
•even of the tragedies of ^sdiylus, he wrote ninety, of * 
which forty were rewanied with the public prize. Of the 
one hundred and twenty composed by his pupil Sophocles, 
eeven only have come diovni to us ; and nineteen are extant 
of the seventy-five ascribed to Euripides. None of their 
successors ever attained the talent or rivalled the fame of 
these three illustrious fathers of tragedy. 

The comedy of the same era, as conducted by Aristoph- 
anes and his contemporaries, was infinitely below our 
modem farces, and indeed hardly upon a par with our an- 
cient mysteries and moralities, abounding as it did in vulgar 
indecent reflections and illiberal satire, and employing by 
turns parody, allegorical images, bufifoonery, and travesties, 
in which the gods and heroes were rendered ridiculous by 
the contrast l^tween their mean disguise and their real dig- 
oity. It appears as if the Athenians were jealous of their 

* Aasebarsls, cap. 09. 
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deities in proportion to their contemptible character and 
utter worthlessness ; for though they resented with a fierce 
intolerance any real or imaginary e^ront directed against 
them in the form of serious argument, they deliffhted in 
■e^g them lampooned smd burlesqued, indulging in uumode- 
rate laughter when the irreverent farces that bore the names 
of Bacchus and Hercules exposed the excessive poltroonery 
of the former, and the enormous voracity of the latter. To 
pander to the taste of the vulgar, the most celebrated au- 
thors sometimes furnished their actors with indecorous 
dresses and expressions, and sometimes put into their 
mouths virulent invectives against individuals, not only 
mentioning their names, but imitating their features on the 
actor's mask. Thus were Euripides, Socrates, and others 
persecuted by Aristophanes, the same audiences crowning 
the tragedies of the former, and the farcical burlesques into 
which they were turned by the latter. 

Attempts were made to repress these gross abuses of the 
stage by various decrees, which, however, being found in- 
consistent with the nature of the government, or the genius 
of the people, were either forgotten or repealed ; until at 
length a new enactment permitted persons attacked or ridi- 
culed by the dramatists to prosecute them in a court of 
^ justice. By this measure, and some examples of its severe 
'enforcement, the licentiousness of the stage was effectually 
checked, and the reform thus accompUshed gradually ex- 
tended itself to the accompaniments and composition of the 
drama, the extravagance of which had been unbounded. 
Fantastical and preposterous subjects no longer brought on 
the stage choruses of birds, wasps, frogs, and other ani- 
mals, habited in a grotesque resemblance to the forms of 
these animals, and even attempting to imitate their inar- 
ticulate noises.* Human nature became a greater object 

* As a sample of this extravaganEa, we sabjoin a translation of tbe 
opening chant of the chorus of frogs, in Aristophanes's comedy of that 
name. 

Chorus. 

** Brekeke-kesh->Koa8h ! Koash ! 
Shall the choral choristers of the marsh 
Be censnr'd and reiected as hoarse uid harsh, 
And their chromatic essays deiMiv*d of praise ? 
No, let us raise aHresh 
Our obstreperous Br^eks-kMli { 



J 
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of stodj, groBsneM and baffbanery vrtm buiiahed, ai weO 
as licetitioos peTsonalities, and comedy continned to im* 

Srore until it attained itc higheat degree of exoellenoe under 
[enander, who flourished about 300 yean before Christ, 
and bj his chaste elegance, refined wit, and admirable 
judgment, received the appellation of prince of the new 
con^dy. * 

In order that the reader may form some idea of the man- 
ner in which these pieces were represented, it must be 
recollected that the Urecian theatres, although not alto- 
gether dissimilar in fom from a modem circus, were of 
much larger <fimensions, and without any roof. During the 
performance no person was allowed to occupy that portion 
of the building correspondent to our pit, experience baring 
shown that the voices of the actors could not be distinctly 
heard unless this space were entirely empty. The prosce- 
nium or stage was divided into two parts or terraces ; the 
higher one being appropriated to the actors, and the lower 
one, which was ten or twelve feet above the pit, to the 
chorus, who could thus easily turn either towaros the per- 
formers or the audience. At a later period the Roman 
theatres were provided with immense awnings, which drew 
over the greater portion of the top, so as to exclude the sun 
or rain ; an improvement that seems to have been unknown 
to the Athenians, for we are told that in case of a sudden 
shower the ipectators were obliged to take refuge in the 
adjacent porticoes and public buildings. Gratuitous repre- 
sentations always formed a part of the festivals; and it 
was during the celebration of the great Dionysia, which 
lasted several days, that the pieces intended for competition 
were brought forward. In these contests the victory was 
not easily achieved. Exclusively of one of the entertain- 
ments cidled Satyrs, an author opposed his antagonist with 
three tragedies, which may in some degree account for the 
great number written by the more eminent tragedians. 
The duration of the'se pieces was, however, limited by the 
clepsydra, or water-clock. Sophocles was the first who 



The eostomary eroak and cry 
Of the creatures at the thealres, 
In tlielT yeariy revelry — 
Brekeke-kesh— Koaali ! Koaab !** 
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adventured to produce only a single tragedy, an innovation 
iwhicb became insensiUy established. Beginning early in 
the morning the performance sometimes lasted the whole 
day, during whidb five or six dramas might be performed. 
Previously to their representation, all pieces v^ere submitted 
to the principal archon, with whom rested the power of 
acceptance or rejection, and whose favour was accordingly 
courted by authors with great assiduity; the fortunate 
ones lauduig his discrimination, while those whose pieces 
were rejected not unfireguently consoled themselves by 
makii^ him the subject of their laixipo<ms and epigrams. 
Athenian petulance, aggravated by disappointment, would 
naturally impart to these a peculiarly caustic character. 

The crown, however, was neither bestowed by the archon 
nor by the tumultuous applauses of the assembly, but by 
judges drawn by lot, and engaged by oath to decide im- 
partially ; an honourable mode of awatding the palm, which 
can only be bestowed where audiences are gratuitously ad- 
mitted, ai^ authors desire no higher recompense than a 
laurel wreath. Besides the victor, the names of the two 
next in merit were proclaimed, while he himself, loaded 
with the applauses which the chorus had solicited for him 
at the conclusion of the piece, was frequently escorted 
home by some of the spectators, and usually gave an en- 
tertainment to his firiendsi As the superiority of the pieces 
written by ^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides became 
established in the course of time, it was ordered that accu- 
rate copies of them should be preserved in some place of 
safety, that, they should be annually recited in public, and 
that statues should be erected to their authors. 

During the performance, the stage was never empty. 
Sometimes the chorus made its entry in the first scene ; if 
later, it was introduced naturally, and it was necessary to 
assign a reason for its leaving^ the stage, however short the 
time of its disappearance. The division of a piece, and 
its distribution into interludes, during which the choral 
performers were considered as alone, and sang together, 
was entirely arbitrary. The chorus, which was usually 
understood to represent the people, and consisted latterly 
of fifteen in tragedy, and twenty-four in comedy, was com- 
posed of men and women, old and young, citizens or slaves, 
priests, soldiers, or others, according to the nature of the 
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piece. As they came upon the itaffe, their itepi were 
regulated by a flute-player ; in tragedy they generally ad- 
vanced three in front and five deep, or five in front and three 
deep ; in comedy they were usually arranged four in front 
and six deep, or the reverse. In the interludes tl|ey sang 
in parts, marching and countermarching, and performing 
different evolutions to the sound of the flute. 

To acquire greater vigour and suppleness, for some of 
the parts, such as that of Aj ax frantic, required extraordi- 
nary bodily powers, the actors occasionally exercised with 
the youthful athlete ; while others observed a strict regi- 
men, that their voices might become more flexible and sono- 
rous. Their pay must have been considerable, as it is 
recorded of one named Polus, that in two days he mined a 
talent, about 2251. sterlinff. Nor were their eoKMuments 
confined to a single city, for when they had acquired dis- 
tinction on the Athenian stage, they were solicited by other 
states to contribute to the embellishment of their festivals. 
In pinging, the voice of the performers was guided by a 
flute, and in declamation by a lyre, which prevented it fratn 
sinkhig and preserved a proper intonation, leaving the actor 
at liberty to accelerate or retard his delivery as he thought fit. 

Two kinds of regulated dances formed an accompanunent 
of the fuicient drama, one executed by the choral performers 
when some happy tidings compelled them to yield to the 
transports of their joy ; toe other appropriated to tragedy, 
and intended to represent actions, manners, and sentiments 
by^ diflerent movements and inflections of the body. Where 
it was so difficult, firom the largeness of the theatre, to be 
universally heard, it became necessary to have recourse to 
that language of nature which influences the passions by 
i^pealing to the eye; the Greeks, therefore, neglected 
nothing wludi might contribute to the perfection of theatrical 
dancing, or give rafect to poetry and music by correspondent 
action. In the tragic dances all was dignified, noble, ele- 
gant, and in exquisite accordance with the music as well 
as the attitudes of the actor. Those of comedy, more firee 
and familiar in their nature, were at one time disgraced by 
a licentiousness so gross that even Aristophanes made a 
merit of banishing them firom his pieces. 

The spectators usually expressed their disapprobation of 
an actor, first by low murmurs, then by loud laughter, 
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tumuUuoui exclamations, and violent hissings, stamping 
with their feet to oblige him to quit the stage, making him 
take off his mask that they might trimnph in his shame, 
ordering the herald to call another performer, and sometimes 
even demanding that a disgraceful punishment should be 
inflicteoon the unfortunate object of their dislike. So far, 
however, from any absurd stigma being attached to the pro- 
fession, no one could be a member of it who had been dis- 
honoured by any offence committed against the laws. En- 
joying all the privileges of a free citizen, an actor might 
aspire to the most honourable employments of the state. 
Some po8se9sed great influence in the public assemblies ; a 
celebrated performer, named Aristodemus, was sent on 
an embassy to Philip, King of Macedon ; and ^schylus, 
Sophocles, and Aristophanes, like our own Shakspeare, 
held it no degradation to act a part in the pieces they had 
cQmposed. Extraordinary expedients were sometimes used 
by the actors to excite their own feelings, and awaken the 
sympathies of the audience. In one of the tragedies of 
Sophocles the princess Electra embraces the urn which she 
imagines to contain the ashes of her brother Orestes. Po- 
lus, the Athenian, in enacting the part of Electra, for there 
were no female, performers, caused the urn containing the 
remains of a son whom he had lately lost to be brought 
from his tomb, and when it was presented to him upon the 
stage, ** he seized it with a trembling hand, and takmg it in 
his arms, pressed it to his iieart, uttering accents of such 
lively grie^ so moving, and so fearfully expressive, that the 
whole theatre resounded with exclamations ; and the spec* 
tators shed torrents of tears in commiseration of the un- 
happy fate of the son, and the wretched ccmdition of the 
feither."* 

From the necessity of rendering the drama as intelligible 
as possible by visible signs, the age, rank, sex, and condi- 
tion of every performer was generally indicated by his 
dress. Those suffering under misfortunes wore black, 
brown, or dirty white garments which finsquently hung in 
tatters ; and in all cases the disguise was assisted by a 
painted mask, which, covering the whole head like a heU 
met, substituted an artificial visage, provided with difiezent* 

♦ Aaachsrsis, csp. 70. 
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coUrazed hair or beards, or reprecentin^ Um ehams of yoolb 
and beauty ; the enormout mouth being ■onetunes lined 
^ith sonorous substances to assist the power of the Toioe. 
An individual portrait of a deity or a hero mi^t be sog- 
gested by this clumsy contrivance, but the play of passion 
upon the countenance of the performer was necessarihr 
sacrificed, while the expression of the visor its^ althoiign 
ti might portray the piedominant feeling of the character, 
and might be chanffed with every scene, must sometimes have 
been at direct vananpe with the sentiments uttered. The 
Toice, too, could no longer preserve its natural modulation, 
its intonations were abrupt and harsh, the laugh lost iu 
effect, and nothing can be conceived more ridiculoua to be- 
hold, more destructive of all sympathy between the audi- 
ence and the actor, than the sight of a hideous mouth, mtf- 
tionless while the perfoarmer was speaking, and eontinually 
gaping when he was silent. Such were the defects insep^ 
rable from the colossal size of the theatres. It must be 
recollected, however, that as the female characters were 
performed by men, this contrivance asosted the illusion ; 
and that in pieces similar to the Menadmii of Plantoa, 
whence Shakspeare's Comedy of Errors is taken, in whiok 
the plot turns on the mistake of one person for another, 
the use of masks would give a greater air of probability to 
the incidents. 

When the performances wete concluded, different bodies 
of magistrates ascended the stage, and made libations on 
an altar consecrated to Bacchus, thus elevating the the- 
atrical entertainments by impressing upon them a character 
of sanctity. As the roles of perspective became better un- 
derstood, the scenery seems to have attained a considerable 
degree of perfection, although in tragedy the action was 
usually suj^xMed to pass in the vestibule of a palace or a 
temple, and did not require many changes. ' The opening 
display was sometimes very beautiful and grand. ** Aged 
men, women, and ebiklrai are beheld prostrate near an 
idtar implormg the protection of the gods and the aid of 
their sovereim. Youthful princes arrive in a hunting-dress, 
snd surr6unaed by their friends and their dogs, sing hymn* 
in honour of Diana ; or a chariot appears, which brings in 
SQliana pomp to the camp of the Greeks Olytenmestra, 
attended by her slaves, and holding the infent Orestea 
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•leepbiff in her anm. Here Ulysses and Diomede enter by 
niglit tne Trojan campy through which they quickly spread 
•WRD, the sentinels running together from all cddes, crying 
St9p ! Mtop ! hU f kill ' There the Grecian soldiers, after 
the Uldng of Troy, appear on the roofs of the houises, and 
beffin to reduce that celebrated city to ashes. At another 
time coffins are brought, containing the bodies of the chiefs 
who fell at the siege of Thebes ; their funerals are cele- 
brated on the stage, and theb widows express their grief in 
mournful songs. One of them, named Evadne, is seen on 
the top of a rock, at the foot of which is erected the fimeral 
yHo of Capaneus, her husband. She is habited in her richest 
imiaments ; and, deaf to the entreaties of her father and the 
cries of her companions, precipitates herself into the de^ 
during flames.** 

M The marvellous also adds to the charm of the exhi- 
bition. Some god descends in dramatic machinery ; the 
shade of Polydorus bursts from the bosom of the earth ; 
the ghost of Achilles appears to the assembly of the Greeks, 
and commands them to sacrifice the daughter of Priam ; 
Helen ascends to the vault of heaven, where she is trans- 
fynned into a constellation ; or Medea traverses the air in a 
car drawn by dragons."* 

Theatrical thunder was produced by causing stones to 
faH from a great height into a brazen vessel ; and machines 
were constructed wmch not only served for effecting flights 
through the air, the descent of deities, or the apparition of 

S^osts, but by turning on rollers presented to the spectators 
e inside of a house or tent. We have said, during the fes- 
tivals the exhibitions were gratuitous, which was virtually, 
though not literally, the case. An obolus, equal to about 
three halfpence of our money, was demanded at the doors ; 
but Pericles, finding probably that the Athenian populace, 
like that of Rome, required little more than bread and 
the public shows, caused a decree to be passed, by which it 
was enacted that the magistrates, before every dramatic 
performance, should distrilrate to each of the poorer citizens 
two oboli ; one to pay for bis place, and another to assist in 
thesu|^ly of his wants dunng the festival. This socm 

* See the seventietb cbqrter of Anactaarats, fbom which these o b s ma 
turns on the Greek stage bavebeea mosUy abildfed. 
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^jftgeaentad mto an enonnous aboM, Um rereiiiiet of Um 
state being appropriated to the pleaeniea of the mahkiide : 
nor could so popular a mieapplicatioii of the poblic mone^ 
be eubseqnenUy rectified ; for when one of the oraton pro> 
poeed to repeal Uie law of Pericles, the general asssinbly 
passed a decree forbidding any further mention of the sub- 
ject under pain of death. 

As the Koman theatre bore^a close resemblance to thai 
of the Greeks, from which indeed it was chiefly borrowed, 
it wiU rec^oire but little notice. In some respects the 
Romans differed from their potot^rpes. The profession of 
an ador was not only declared miamous, but those who 
practised it were deprived of the riffhts of citiiens ; jet the 
histrionic art must have been held in hich estimation, for 
the celebrated tragedian, ^sop, aAer a uie of unbounded 
profusion, left at his death a sum equivalent to 160,000/. ; 
and other performers were equally prosperous. Such was 
their influence, too, with the public, that every eminent 
actor had his party ; and their absurd Actions engendered 
so many brawls, md riots, not unfrequently terminating in 
bloodshed, that in the reifn of Tiberius the players were 
Iranished from Italy attogeUier. From this Mow the rejnilar 
drama never recovered; but the dancers and bufloons 
gradually returned to and usurped the stage, of whidi thc^ 
Dienceforwaid kept undisputed possession. 

Authors, on the other hand, appear to have been very 
indifferently remunerated; the largest sum ever paid in 
any dramatic work having been given to Terence for one 
of his most esteemed comedies, and this did not exceed 
SOI, of our curroocy. At- first the Roman comedy was 
wholly borrowed from the Greeks, and when thej ventured 
upon original composition, the^ soon lost in punty of taste 
more than they gained in originality ; for after the fiill of 
the republic the stage degenerated until it was finally aban- 
doned, as we have just stated, to dancers and buffoons. 
Their tragedy was of late introduction, and the remains 
that have come down to our times are too scanty to allow 
us to pronounce upon their general merit. 

After the play amateurs umially performed a farce, termed 
vnAtellane comedy, wherein the actors composed an eztem- 
fNoraneous dialogue, which often degenerated into gross 
ribvldry. These performers could not be compelled by the 
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audience to unmaik, nor were they, like other actors, de^ 
prived of their ciyil rights. Between the acts were gene- 
rally introdneed interludes of tumbling, rope-dancing, and 
pantomimical representations, which, as the public taste 
declined, eventually superseded the regular drama. It is 
xeccnrded ths^ the emperor Galba possessed an elef^ant 
which walked upon a rope stretchai across the theatre ; 
aoid there is reason to suppose that similar exhibitions 
fcNnned part t)f the amusements. 

- A singular custom prevailed upon the Roman stage, the 
occasional division of the same part between two actors, the 
one recking while the other accompanied him with appro- 
priate gestures. It is conjectured to have originated from 
the necessity of sparing some particular performer, ren- 
dered hoarse by reiterated repetitions of favourite passages ; 
but it does not appear that this anomalous practice was 
ever extended to diidggue. 

The sock or low-heeled shoe of the comedians merely 
covered the foot ; the high buskin of the tragedians reached 
to the nnd-leg ; whence these words were .used to denote 
the different styles of comedy and tragedy. Pantomime 
actors usually performed barefooted, though on some occa* 
sions they wore wooden sandals. Professed dancers used 
castanets, playing them in unison vdth the music, as still 
practised in many parts of the continent. It appears that 
the chief female dancers were Spaniards of the province of 
Andalusia, aiMl that their mode of exhibition was then as 
remaricable as now for its voluptuousness. Hence it has 
been conjectured that the same fandango and bolero which 
charms the present audiences of •Madrid <mce deHghted the 
inhabitants of ancient Rome* 
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CHAPTER V. 

Public Oofnes of the OreeUns. 

Jmf, 16.47. 

TnBK Merns to hhwe been ■omething nationallj clitiao- 
teristic in the ancient notations of time. The deroot Jews, 
referring all things to the Deity, reckoned from the creation 
of the world ; the Esyptians, Persians, and other ensUved 
nations counted by ^^nasties and the succession of kings ; 
the patriotic Romans commenced their chronology with the 
foundation of their city and the consular goremment ; the 
ancient Argives reckoned by the succession of the prie st esse s 
of Juno, their patron goddess ; but the Greeks, in general a 
▼ivacious, pleasure-loving people, began at a yeiy earij 
period to mark their time either by the recurrence of their 
local festivals, or by the period!^ returns of the great 
national jubilee, when the Olympic games were celebrated, 
held after the completion of every fourth year. These 
games, which in the midst of war were not oidy signals for 
a general truce, but for a fraternal commingling of the 
fiercest enemies in the common enjoyment of sports, pas- 
times, and festivity, must have had a most healing and 
humanizing effect upon the whole Grecian people ; whfle 
they enlivened their chronology with pleasant remembrance 
of the past, and joyous anticipations of the future. They 
who reflect how deeply the love of pleasure, more especially 
of public spectacles, was implanted in the mind of the 
€rreeks» and how much more vivid is the hope of future 
than even the possession of present enjoyment, will duly 
appreciate the great political wisdom of instituting these 
national festivals, and will not lightly estimate the degree 
of happiness which the anticipation of their recurrence was 
capable of di£Eusing throughout the whole of Greece. 

Exclusively of the local festivals, some of which we have 
already briefly noticed, there were public games in different 
parts of Greece, which, being open to the participation of 
every inhalMtant of the country, might be striotfy termed 

E 8 
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national. Of these the most celebrated were the Olympic, 
the Pythian, the Nemean, and the Isthmian ; the first dedi- 
cated to Jupiter, the second to Apollo, the third to Arche- 
morus originally, though renewed in honour of Hercules 
after the destruction of the Nemean lion ; the fourth, which 
took their name from the Isthmus of Corinth, where they 
were celebrated, were consecrated to Neptune. These 
were the four great solemn public festivals of the Greeks, 
which, by histilling into them at a rude and barbarous era 
a disinterested Jove of fame, for the noblest reward was a 
simple laurel wreath, by inspiring them with a love of the 
arts, and by imbuing them with the spirit of social life, con- 
tributed not less to their aggrandizement over other nations, 
than to the advancement of civiUzation among themselves. 

According to some writers, the Pythian games, cele- 
brated near the temple of Delphi, were instituted by 
ApoUo hknself in commemoration of his victory over the 
serpent Python ; though others maintain that they were 
first established by the council of the Amphictyons 1263 
years before Christ. They were originally held once in 
nine years, but afterward every fifth year, consisting ki 
their earlier course of a simple musical contention, wherein 
he who best sang the praises of ApoUo obtained the prize, 
which was a garland of the palm-tree, or of beech-leaves. 
Ilesiod, it is said, was refused admission to these games 
from his inability to play upon the harp, which was required 
of all such as entered the lists. The songs called the Pythian 
modes were divided into five parts, containing a repre- 
sentation of the victory of Apollo over Python in the follow? 
ing order : — ^the preparation for the fight ; the first attempt ; 
taking breath and collecting courage ; the insulting sar- 
casms of the god over his vanquished enemy ; an imitation 
of the hisses of the serpent just as he expired under the 
blows of Apollo. Appropriate dances were introduced, 
which, combining with vocal and instrumental music in the 
representation of a story, would bear no very remote resem- 
blance to a modem opera; and suggested doubtless to 
Thespis, as has been already intimated, the first hint of the 
drama. The Romans are thought to have introduced these 
games into their city under the name of Apoiiinares ludL 

Yarious reasons are assigned for the &rst insdttttion of 
the Nemean games, thooffh most writers concur in ascri^ . 
ing their renewal and euaiyement to Hercules, after hi* 
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destruction of the Nemean lion. The Argivet, CorinthiaaCy 
and the inhabitante of Cleona generally prMidcd bj tornfl 
at their celebration, which occimed every filth, or, according 
to some authorities, every third year, and consisted of foot, 
idhaiict, and horse-races, boxine, wrestling, and gymnastie 
contests of every kind, to which were suDsequentlv added 
4Binging and music. The conqueror was rewarded with a 
«Town of oHve until the time of the war against the Modes, 
'when a check experienced by the Greeks occasioned them 
%o substitute parsley, which was a funeral plant. The cele- 
bration of these games served as an epoch to the Argives, 
and to the inhabitants of that part of Arcadia which bor- 
dered upon the Nemean forest. 

The Isthmian games, instituted 1350 years before Christ, 
'were exhibited near a fine wood that shaded a magnificent 
temple of Neptune, in the vicinity of Corinth. Being origin- 
ally celebrated at night, they rather resembled nocturnal 
«aysteries than public spectacles. After having been sus- 
pended for some time on account of the great number of 
robberies and murders committed during their performance, 
they were restored by Theseus, eleventh king of Athens, 
after he had cleared the country of the banditti who infested 
it. On their re-establishment they were exhibited during 
the day, and solemnly consecrated to Neptune, Theseus 
stipulating vrith the people of Corinth, in return for the 
service he had render^ them, that the Athenians shouM not 
only be entitled to the front ranks during the performances, 
but that there should be a space between their seats and the 
others, as wide as the sail of the vessel in which they should 
arrive from Athens ; a condition which shows the great im- 
poHance attached to these national spectacles, ar^ to the 
possession of the most honourable places. Like the other 
games, they consisted originally of races, and trials of 
bodily strength or skill, to which were eventually added 
competitions in music and poetry. The concourse of spec- 
tators was usually so ^eat, that none but the principal 
inhabitants of the Grecian cities could be provided with 
places. 

But it was under the Romans that the Isthmian games 
attained their greatest magnificence, for besides the exhibi- 
tbns we have enumerated, they introduced the hunting of 
^vHd beasts, collecting for that purpose the most uneommon 
luumali firom every quarter ef the wotiii. Tktm flUlOM^^ 
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which furnished an epoch to the Corinthians and the neigh" 
houring people, were held so inviolable, that even a public 
calami^ could not prevent their celebration. When Corinth 
was destroyed by Mummius, the Roman general, they con- 
tinued to be observed with no other alteration than that the 
right of superintendence was transferred to the Sicyonians, 
though it was subsequently restored to the Ccmnthians. 
Not long after this occurrence, during the performance of 
the Istmaian games, the victorious Romans, by an act of 
apparent generosity, emanating however from the political 
wisdom that governed all their councils at that period, made 
a public and solemn restoration of liberty to the whole of 
Greece. Livy thus relates the event, which, from its theat- 
rical air, is exceedingly characteristic of the times. 

An innumerable multitude of people had crowded to the 
Isthmian games, either attracted by the natural passion of 
the Greeks for public shows, or ifrom the accessibility of the 
place, which, being between two seas, allowed an easy ap- 
proach from all quarters. The Romans having taken their 
place in the assembly, the herald advanced into the middle 
of the arena, and having procured silence by sound of trum- 
pet, pronounced aloud the following decree : '* The Senate, 
the Roman people, and the General Titus Quintius Fla- 
minius, after having conquered the King of Macedonia, 
declare that henceforward the Corinthians and all the people 
of Greece, formerly subjected to the dominion of Philip^ 
shall enjoy their liberty, their immunities, and their privi- 
leges, and shall be governed by their own laws.'* 

Filled with astonishment, doubting their own ears, and 
taking for a dream that which had passed before their eyes, 
the people gazed for some moments at one another, aikl 
then calling upon the herald to repeat his announcement, 

Eressed tumultuously around him that they might not only 
ear but see the proclaimer of their liberty. Afler the 
herald had repeated the same formula, the whole assemblage 
abandoned themselves to an ungovernable transport of joy, 
fiUinff the air with such loud and reiterated acclamations 
that it was easy to see they valued their liberty as the most 
pncious of all boons. In confirmation of this remark, the his- 
torian adds, that it even took away their enjoyment of the 
pending games, since they could hear, see, talk, and think 
oi nothing but their newW-proclauned liberty. This great 
cprant occurred IM ym Ufoie Chriit. 
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At a subsequent celebration Nero renewed in per*on the 
same promises, and conferred the right of Roman citizen- 
ship upon the Isthmian judges, whom he loaded with pre- 
sents ; but the Grecian people, oppressed with the yoke of 
their ccmqaerors and the misfortunes which thej had now 
endured for more than a century, only acknowledged bis 
promises by feeble acclamations. Disheartened by the ex- 
actions of the pretors set over them, and losing those feel- 
ings of pride and patriotism by which they hM been for- 
merly anonated, they had no longer the spirit to support 
the public shows, which insensibly lost their celebrity, 
and aedined, until the Isthmian fames entirely ceased in 
the reign of Adrian, about the 130th year of the Chris- 
tian era. 

Of these three festivals we have only furnished a brief 
outline, because it is our purpose to place more fiiUy before 
the reader tb6 order and succession of sports in the Olym- 
pic games, which were by far the most celebrated and moff- 
mficent of any. The sanctity and solemnity of that insti- 
tution, the majesty and supremacy of the god to whom it 
was dedicated, and the great value set upon the Olympic 
crowns by every province of Greece, were sufficient arffu- 
ments for fumisning it with an august founder ; and uiis 
honour was accordingly ascribed in the first instance to Ju- 
piter himself, afler his defeat of the Titans. Others have 
assigned it to Hercules, maintaining that he caused the 
games to be first celebrated about 1222 years before our era ; 
but all a^ee that after they had fallen into desuetude, they 
were revived and enlarged by the advice of Lycurgus, and 
the orders of a king of Ells named Iphitus ; who, being 
deeply afflicted at the calamities under which his country 
was then suffering, consulted the oracle of Delphi for a 
remedy, and was told by the Pythoness that the safety of 
Greece depended upon the re-establishment of the Olympic 
games ; the non-observance of which solemnity had drawn 
down the indignation of the god to whom they were dedi- 
cated, and of Hercules, the hero by whom they were insti- 
tuted. There was probably more truth, and Certainly more 
wisdom than usual m this answer of the oracle ; for as the 
celebration of the ^ames was to be preceded by a general 
truce among the belligerent states, the prediction was accom- 
plished to a certain extent by this preliminary measure ; 
while the amicable intercourse of the hostile parties wa« 
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Rure to soften the asperities of war, and not unlikely to pro* 
duce a general peace. To this armistice Iphitus added a 
public mart or fur for the benefit of commerce, reduced the 
festival into a regtdar and coherent system, united the sa- 
cred and political institutions, provided for its regular recur- 
rence at the commencement of every fifth year, and by mak- 
ing the epoch of its revival an Oljrmpiad, or public era for 
the whole peninsula, imparted such a stability to the insti-- 
tution that it lasted with little variation for above a thou- 
sand years, a duration exceeding that of the most celebrated 
kingdoms and republics of antiquity. The first of these 
stated Olympiads, which constitutes the earliest regular and 
authentic notation of time among the heathen, occurred in 
the year of the world 3208, being 506 years after the taking 
of Troy, 776 years before the birth of Christ, and 24 years 
before the foundation of Rome. 

Historians are incalculably indebted to this epoch, which, 
superseding the fables and inventions of the mythologists, 
first threw ught into the confused chaos of time ; but no one 
has acknowledged his obligations more fervently than Scali- 
ger ; who, though he seldom paid compliments, thus enthu- 
siastically apostrophizes the Olympiads ; " Hail, divine Olym- 
piads ! sacred depositories of truth, you who repress the 
audacious licentiousness of chronolo^ts ! It is you who 
throw a certain light upon history ; were it not for you 
how many truths would be still buried in the night of igno- 
rance ! To you I address my homage, because it is by 
your mea,ns that we can fix with accuracy, not only the 
events that have occurred since your institution, but those 
that were done in the remote ages before it. By your help 
also we are enabled to fix the dates and epochas of the 
Holy Scriptures, notwithstanding what silly and ignorant 
people advance, who say that without the Holy Scriptures 
there would be no coming at the knowledge of thy epocha ; 
than which nothing can be conceived more absurd and 
monstrous." 

As the historical and other writers of ancient Greece and 
Rome are now comins daily into perusal evenbyourfemalep, 
uid the frequent mention of the Olympiads may often necessi* 
Bte a comparison with the Christian era, we subjoin a table, 
by which the correspondent dates of the two modes of no* 
tation may be instantly ascertained. 
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The computation by Olympiads ceaaed after the 304tb, 
which corresponds with the 440th year of the Christian era. 

The festival, which lasted five days, eonmienced at the 
next fidl moon after the summer solstice, and was held at 
Olympia, in Elis, in the neighbourhood of which city wa* 
the hippodrome, the stadium, and the sacred grove con- 
taining the celebrated temple of the Olympian Jupiter, to- 
gether with the theatre and other buildmgs appropriated to 
3ie ^mies ; of which, and of the environs where the vast 
multitude of spectators were collected, some idea may be 
Ibimed from the annexed topographical plan, drawn nom 
the woik of the learned M. Barthcdemy. 
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^o extensive were the preparations for this spectacle^ tbat 
the intervening period of four entire years did not always ^: 

suffice for the completion of the necessary arrangements. jL- 

The choice, breaking in, and exercising of the horses for the ^ 

difierent races, as well as the selection and embellishment 
of the cars, was a work of time; the candidates were 
obliged to emol their names some months beforehand, to . 
swear that they had been regularly exercised dilring ten *• 

months ; and thirty days before the games it was their 
duty to assemble at Elis, where they were again competed 
to exhibit their strength and skill every morning, under the 
inspection of proper officers, until the games comm^iced. 
After this severe probation, first at home and then at Elis, 
they were dismissed on their departure for Olympia with 
the foUowlhg exhortation : " If ye have exercised yourselves 
m a manner suitable to the dignity of the Olympic games, 
and are conscious of having done no action that betrays a 
slothful, cowardly, and illiberal disposition, proceed boldly. 
If not, depart, all ye that are so minded !" 

The city of Olympia, known also by the name of Pisa^ 
was situated on the right bank of the Alpheus, and at the 
foot of an eminence called the Mount of Saturn, at an easy 
distance from the Ionian Sea. Within the Altis, which 
was a sacred wood surrounded with walls, stood the tem- 
ple of Jupiter, containing the celebrated colossal statue of 
that deity by Phidias, besides an infinite variety of columns, 
trc^hies, triumphal cars, and innumerable statues in brass 
or marble, dispersed throughout all the avenues of the sacred 
precinct. All of these bore inscriptions specifying the mo* 
tives of their consecration, the statues being mostly those 
of victors in the games, whose exploits were thus recalled 
to the assembled citizens of Greece every four years, and 
handed down to the latest posterity, through succoasive 
generations of admiring spectators. 

For some days previous to the festival, crowds were seen 
flocking to Olympia in all dire<^ions by sea and land, from 
every part of Greece, and even from the most distant 
countries, for there was no part of the earth to which the 
&me of the Olympic games had not penetrated, and few 
people who were not intensely anxious to become spectators 
of them. The ceremonies c^ned in the evening with 
sacrifioes upon all the altars, which were adorned witb 
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fetfUxmi, the prinetpal offerings being rewrvedlbr the grmnd 
altar of Jupiter. Tbeee were upon a scale commensurate 
with the fltoeral magnificence of the celebration, all the 
principal cities of Greece sending victims for the Oljmpian 
Jupter ; while private individuals, especially those who had 
gamed the honour of an Olympic victory, sometimes made 
very sumptuous sacrifices at their own expense. Akitwades, 
after havmg gained three prizes in the chariot-race, feasted 
the whole concourse of Ghrecians that were gathered together 
to view the games with the victims ofiered to Jupiter, only 
a small part of which was consumed upon the altar. It is 
probable, indeed, that the vast multitudes collected upon 
these occasions were chi^v subsisted by the sacrifices pro- 
vided by the di^Terent cities ; of one or other of which 
every private Grecian had a right to partake. The sacri- 
ficial ceremonies, performed to the sound of instruments, 
and by the light of the moon, then near its full, were 
attended with every circumstance of magnificence and so* 
lemnity that could awaken admiration and inspire reverence. 
At midnight, when they ended, most of the spectators, with 
an eagerness that never deserted them during the whole fes- 
tival, ran instantly to secure places in the course, the better 
to enjoy the spectacle of the games, which were to cAn- 
mence at daybreak. 

The Elean people, represented by judges termed Hellan- 
odichs, had the entire direction of every thing appertaining 
to the festival, being invested for the occasion with plenary 
authority to keep in perfect order that vast assemblage, com- 
posed of men of all ranks, and of every region and colony 
of Greece. Clothed in purple robes, and bearing the usual 
ensigns of magistracy, these judges seem to have sometimes 
exercised a sort of papal power, not only claiminff the right 
to punish refractory or contumacious indivkluius, but to 
excommunicate whole nations^ and cut them off from the 
right of partidpation in the festivaL Lycurgus originally 
fixed the order of the athletic combats, which corresponded 
ahnost exactly with that described by Homer in the twenty- 
tiiird book of the lUad, and eighth of the O^ssey ; but the 
judges had authority to modify and suspend any of them, 
or to add new games, according to circumstances. Never, 
however, did the Greeks, exc^ for a short time at CorinUi, 
ftdopt the cruel gladiatcnrial shows of the Romans ; nevac 
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did they regard them with any other feeling than that of 
disgust and horror ; never did the polished Athenians admit 
any spectacle of that sort within their walls, notwithstanding 
the example of their conquerors, and of some of their own 
degenerate countrymen; and when a citizen once thought 
proper to propose publicly the introduction of these games, 
m order, as he said, that Athens might not be inferior to 
Corinth, " Let us first," cried an Athenian, with vivacity, 
** let us first overthrow the altar of Pity, which our ance»» 
tors set up more than a thousand years ago." 



CHAPTER VL 
The Olympic Games* 

^ Sunt quofl carrictilo pulverem Olympicum 
CoUe^Me Jurat ; metaque fervidis 
ETitata rotis, palmaqae nobilis 
Terranun don^oos evdiit ad Deos." 

Horat. L L 

Thb Olympic course was divided into two parts — the sta« 
dium, and the hippodromus ; the former of which was wbl 
elevated open causeway, six hundred feet long, being aj^- 
propriated to the foot-races and most of the combats; 
while the latter was reserved for the chariot and horse-races. 
Pausanias has transmitted to us an accurate descripticm of 
both, particularly of the hippodromus ; but instead of a 
detail which would be little interesting to the general 
reader, we prefer copying the following animated picture 
of the scene exhibited at Olympia on the morning when 
the games were opened. ^ At the first dawn of day we 
repaued to the stadium, which was already filled with 
athlete, exercising themselves in preparatory skirmishes, 
and surrounded by a multitude of spectators ; while others 
in still greater numbers were stationing themselves con- 
iiisedly on a hill, in form of an amphitheatre, above the 
course. Chariots were flying over the plain ; on all sidet 
irere heard the sound of trumpets ana the ndghing of 
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bones, miiigied with the shontt of the imiHitiide. But 
'when we were able to divert our eyes for a moment from 
this spectacle, and to contrast with the tumoltaoiu agita* 
tions of the public joj the repose and silence of nature, 
how deliflhtiul were the impressions we experienced from 
the serenity of the sk^, the delightiul coolness of the air 
from the Alpheus, which here foims a magnificent canal« 
and the fertile fields, illumed and embellished by the first 
rays of the sun !"♦ 

The candidates, having undergone an examination, and 
proved to the satisfitction of the judges that they were 
freemen, that th^ were Grecians by birth, and that they 
were clear from all infamous and immoral stains, were led 
to the statue of Jupiter within the senate-house. This 
image, says Pausanias, was better calculated than any 
other to strike terror into wicked men, for he was repre- 
sented with thunder in both hands ; and, as if that were 
not a sufficieiit intimation of the wrath of the deity against 
those who should forswear themselves, at his feet there was 
a plate of brass containing terrible denunciations against 
the perjured. Before this statue the candidates, their rela* 
tions, and instructers swore on the bleeding limbs of the 
victims that they were duly qualified to engage, solemnlv 
vowing not to employ any rnifair means, but to observe all 
the laws relating to the Olympic games. After this they 
returned to the stadium, and took their stations by lot, 
when the herald demanded — ** Can any one reproach these 
athlete with having been in bonds, or with leading an ir- 
regular life 1" A profound silence generally followed this 
interrogatory, and the combatants l^ame exalted in the 
estimation of the assembly, not only by this universal tes- 
timony to their moral character, but by the consideration 
that they were the free unsulUed champions of the re- 
spective states to which they belonged; not engaged in 
any vulgar struggle for interested or ordinary obie<is, but 
incited to competition by a noble love of &me, and a desire 
to uphold the renown of their native cities in the presence 
of assembled Greece. Such being the qualities required 
^^re they could enter the Usts, it was some distinctioii 

* jUachanris, cap. S8. 
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that, being unaUe to estaUish hw identity, he lost his inherit 
ance to a yoanger brother. 

ON A CONQTTBBOR IN THB C2B8TU8. 

TtiiB yietor, glorious in his olive wreath, 

Had once eyes, eyebrows, nose, and ears, and teetb, 

Bat tyming cestus-champion, to his cost. 

These and, still worse, his heritage he lost ! 

For by his brother sued— disown'd— at last, 

Confhuited with his pictore, he was cast.* 

Aulus Gellius relates a singular stoiy of one of the ath- 
lete, a confirmed stammerer, who, being a candidate for 
one of the four sacred crowns, and perceiving the officer 
who was appointed to match the combatants firaudulentlj 
endeavouring to put a wrong lot upon him, cried out against 
it with such vehemence, that the impediment being suddenly 
cured, he continued for the rest of his life to spe^ without 
hesitation. 

These gymnastic exercises, being the most ancient, took 
precedence of the horse and chariot-races, though the com- 
petitors in the latter were, generally speaking, men of 
tdgher rank and consideration than the athlete, and the 
spectacle was much more pompous and magnificent. The 
richest individuals of Greece made a study and a merit of 
juroducing the species of horses best adapted for the course ; 
thus accomplishing the original object of the institution, 
which probably had in view the improvement of the breed : 
and even sovereigns and republics frequently enrolled them- 
selves among the competitors, intrusting their glory to able 
horsemen and charioteers. At one festival, seven chariots 
were entered in the name of the celebrated Alcibiades, three 
of which gained prizes, and fiimished an occasion to Eu- 
ripides for inscribing a complimentary ode to the conqueror. 
Over a bar that ran across the entrance of the lists was 
jdaced a brazen dolphin, and upon an altar in the middle of 
the barrier stood an eagle of the same metaL By means 
of a machine, put in motion by the president of the games, 
the eagle suddenly sprang up into the air with its wings 
eztendM, so as to be seen by all the spectators ; and at the 
«am0 moment the dolphin sank to the groond, which wim 

• Anthol. lib. tt. oup. 1. ep. 1. 
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the Mgnal for the can to arranffe themaehrM in oidnr for 
the race. Beaidea the atatue of Hippodamia, and the table 
on which were pUced the crowna and pahn-branchea, there 
were Mreral image* and altara in the couraei particularly 
that of the ^eniaa Taraxippus, who, as hit name imports, 
was said to m^ire the horses with a secret terror, which 
was increased ti^ the shrill clangour of the trumpets placed 
near the boundary, and the deafening shouts and outcnea 
of the multitude. 

While the chariots were ranged in line ready to start, 
the horses, whose ardour it was difficult to restrain, at- 
tracted all eyes by their beauty, as well as for the yictoriea 
which some of them had already gained. Pindar spMtka 
■of no less than forty chariots engaged at one and the aame 
time. If we recollect that they had to run twehe times 
the length of the hippodrome in going and returning, and 
to steer round a pillur or goal erected at each extremity, we 
may imagine what confusion must have ensued when, upam 
tiie signiu trumpet being sounded, they started annd a cloud 
of dust, crossing and jostling each other, and rushinff for- 
ward with such rapidity that the eye could scarcely follow 
them. At one of the boundaries a narrow pass was only 
teft for the chariots, which often baffled the skill of the ex- 
pertest driver ; and there were upwards of twenty turnings 
to make round the two pillars, so that at ahnost every mo- 
ment some accident happened, calculated to excite the pity 
or insulting laughter of the assembly. In such a number 
of chariots at full speed pushing for precedence in turning 
round the columns, on which victory often depended, some 
were sure to be dashed to pieces, covering the course with 
their fragments, and adding to the dangers of Uie race* 
As it was, moreover, excee<Ungly difficult for the charioteer 
in his unsteady two-wheeled car to retain his standing atti- 
tude, many were thrown oat, when the masterless horses 
plunged wildly, about the hippodrome, overturning others 
who had perhaps previously escaped every danger, and 
thought themselves sure of winning. To increase the con- 
fusion, and thereby affi^rd better opportunities for the dis- 
play of skill and courage, there is reason to believe Uiat 
flome artifice was employed for the express purpose of 
frightening tiie horses when they reached the statue of 
Taraxippus. So great sometimes was their cnnatfnnation» 
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that lio longer regarding the rein, the whip, or the voice ot 
their master, they broke loose, or overturned the chariot and 
wounded the driver. Perhaps it would be impdssible to 
give a more accurate description of a chariot-race in all its 
forms than is furnished by the following passage from the 
Electra of Sophocles, a& translated by West. After enu- 
merating the ten different competitors for the prize, the 
author proceeds — ' 

*rhe86, When the judges of th6 parties by lot 
Had flx'd their order and arranged the cars, 
All at the trumpet's signal, all at once, 
Burst flrom the barrier, all together cheer'd 
Their fiery steeds, and shook the floating reins. 
Boon with the din of rattling cars was fill'd 
The sounding hippodrome, and clouds of dust, 
Ascending, tainted the firesh breath of morn. 
Now mix'd and press'd together, on they drove, 
Nor spared the smarting lash, impatient each 
To clear his chariot, and outstrip the throng 
Of clashing axles, and shoi't-blowlng steeds. 
That panted on each other's necks, and threw 
On each contiguous yoke the milky foam. 

But to the pillar as he nearer drew, 
Orestes, reining in the nearmost steed« 
While in a larger scope with loosen'd reins, 
And lash'd up to their speed the others flew, 
Turn'ofewift around the goal his grazing wheel. 

As yet erect upon their whirling orbs 
tloll'd every chariot, till the hard-mouthed steeds 
That drew the Tliracian car unmaster»d broke 
With violence away, and turning short 
i^hen o'er the hippodrome, with winged speed, 
They had completed now the seventh career), 
Dash'd their wild foreheads 'gainst the Libyan car. 
Prom this one luckless chanc^., a train of ills 
Succeeding, rudely on each other fbll 
Horses and charioteers, and soon was filPd 
With wrecks of shatter'd cars the Phocian plain. 

Erect Oresles, and erect his car, 
*rhro' all the number'd courses now had stood; 
But luckless ih the last, as round the goal 
The wheeling courser turned, the hither rein 
Imprudent he relax'd, and on the stone 
The shatter'd axle dashing, (Irom the wheel 
Fell headlong, ham])cr'd in ri»e tangling reins. 
The frighted mares flew diverse o'er the course. 

The throng'd assembly, when they saw their ch^ef 
Hurl'd firom his chariot, with compassion moved, 
His youth deplored, deplored him glorious late 
For mighty deeds, now doom'd to migbty woes ; 
Mow dnfg'd almg Uie dost, liis feet in air ; i 
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IW, hMliiiff lo laid aid, Md aoaree at toBftk 
Tbe fhmtic UMUHM reflirainijif , Arooi tbereliM 
The eharioleera rdeu'd bim, mnd eom^yM, 
Witti woQods uid gore diaflfu^, u> bia miila 

On the last day of the festival, the conqaerors, being ram* 
moned by proclamation to the tribunal within the sacred 
grove, received the honour of public coronaticm, a ceremony 
preceded by pompous sacrifices. Encircled with the dire* 
wreath,* gathered from the sacred tree behind the temple 
of Jupiter, the victors, dressed in rich habits, bearinj^ paun- 
branches in their hands and almost intoxicated with joy* 
proceeded in ffrand procession to the tbea^ marching to 
the sound of notes, and surrounded by an immense multi- 
tude who made the air rine with their acclamations. The 
winners in the horse and cnariot«races formed a part of the 
pomp — their stately coursers bedecked with flowers, seem- 
ing as they paced proudly alonf, to be conscious participep 
tors of the triumph. "When they reached Ihe theatre, the 
choruses saluted them with the ancient hymn, composed by 
the poet Archilochus, to exalt the gloiy of the victors, the 
«urrounding multitude joining their voices to those of Ifae 
musicians. This beins concluded, the trumpet soondedf 
the herald proclaimed the name and country of the victory 
as well as the. nature of his prize, the acclamations of the 
people within and without the building were redoubled, and 
flowers and garlands were showered fron^ all sides upon the 
happy conqueror, who at this moment was thought to have 
attained the loftiest pinnacle of human glory uid felicity. 
Diagoras of Rhodes, himself an Olympic victor, brought 
two of his sons to the games, who, on receiving the crown 
they had won, placed it on the head of their father, lifted 
him on their shoulders and bore him in triumph along the 
stadium. The spectators threw flowers upon him, ex- 
claiming, ** Die, Diagoras ! for thou hast nothing more te 
wish," — a complimentary exclamation which was unfortu- 
nately ftilfllled ; for the old man, overcome by his happiness, 
expired in sight of the assembly, and in the anns of hie 
chDdren, who bathed him with their tears. 

* This trifling reward was rapposed to be in meimary of the labonra 
of HercQlea, which were accomplished fontlfo public good, and Ibr whMi 
the hero claimed no other distinction than tlw fflnnfSJMitnfffff of hiving 
heea Oe Aiend of mankind. 
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The last duty performed by the conquerors at Olympk 
Vras sacrificing to the twelve gods, which was sometimes 
done upon so magnificent a scale as to entertain the whole 
tnultitude who came to witness the solemnity. Their names 
were then enrolled in the archives of the Eleans, and they 
wei!6 Sumptuously feasted in the banqueting-hall of the 
prytaneum. On the following days they themselves gave 
entertainments, the pleasure of which was heightened by 
music and dancing; or they were banqueted by their 
friends, who, as we learn from the following story in Plu- 
tarch, vied with one another for that honour, and thought no 
expense too gr^at for the occasion. Phocus, having obtained 
a victory in the Panathenean games, and being mvited by 
several of his friends to accept of an entertainment, at length 
pitched upon one to whom he thought that preference was 
diie. But when Phocion, his father, came to the feast, and 
saw, aijlong other extravagances, large vessels filled with 
wine and spices set before uie guests when they came in to 
wash their feet, he said to his son, ** Phocus I why do you 
not make your friend desist from dishonouring your vic- 
tory." 

At these festivities, whether public or private, were fre- 
quently sung by a chorus, accompanied with instrumental 
music, such odes as were composed in honour of the con^ 
queror ; but it was not the good fortune of every victor to 
have a poet for his friend, or to be able to pay the price of 
ah ode, which Was sometimes considerable, as we learn fr^m 
the scholiast upon Pindar. The friends of one Pytheas, a 
conqueror in the Nemean games, came to Pindar to bespeak 
ah ode, for which he demanded so large a sum that they 
declined his Offer, saying " they could erect a statue of brass 
for less money." Some time after, having changed their 
opinion, they returtied and paid the price required by Pin- 
dar, wh6. in allusioh to this transaction, begins his ode with 
setting forth " that he was no statuary, no maker of images 
that could not stir from their pedestals, and consequently 
W6re to be seen only by those who would give themselves 
the trouble to go to the place where they were erected ; but 
he could make a poem which should fly over the whole earth, 
and publish in every pla^e that Pytheas had gained thd 
crown in the Nemean games."* 

♦ We8t»8 Pindar, vol. Ui. p. 180 
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Already loaded with lumoms at the aeene of actum, tha 
yhcton letumed to their own country with all the pa^^eantiy 
of triumph, preceded and followed by a numeioua train, and 
•ometimee entered their native city through a breach made 
in the waUa, to denote that the place whicn could produce 
such strong and valiant men had little need of stone bul- 
warks. ** In certain places, the victors had a omipetent 
subsistence fomished to them from the public treasury ; in 
others they were exempt frx»m all taxes ; at Lacedsmoo, 
where every distinction was of a warlike nature, they had 
the honour to combat near the king ; almost every where 
they had precedency 9^ the local games ; and the title of 
Olympic victor added to their names ensiped them an 
attentive respect, which constituted the happm«iH of theif 
future Iives."t 

To perpetuate their glory after death, the conqneion 
themselves, their friends, or their country, generrity set up 
their statues in the sacred grove of the Olympian Jupiter, 
which contained an almost incredible number of these 
figures. A long list of the most remarkable may be found 
in the sixth book of Fausanias. The statue of Ladas, an 
eminent racer, was so animated, not only in point of atti- 
tude, but in the lively expression of assured victory in the 
countenance, that ** it b going this moment," says an epi- 
gram in the Anthology^ ^ to le^ from the pedestal and seua 
3ie crown." 

To ibnn a correct notion of the appearance of Olymjna 
and its neighbourhood at the period or the games, it must 
be recollected that the whole open country, and more es- 
pecially the banks of the Alpheus, bore the semblance of a 
vast encampment, from the great number of tents set op to 
accommodate the visiters ; and that as business and traffic 
were combined vrith pleasure in this national festival, the 
great fair, with its dealers, shovnnen, mountebanks, and ex- 
nibiters of all sorts, occupied every moment not engrossed 
by the games. River and sea were covered with innume^ 
rable vessels ; the shore with carriages and horses ; specta-i 
tors were thronging from all quarters of the earth, uid in 
evei^ possible variety of costume, some conduethiff victima 
for we Olympian Jupiter, some deputed to publish fdi^tfi 

^ Anaebar^cap. 38. 
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othefB coming to displaj tbeirvanitjr and ostentation^ ortodis- 
tingnlBh themselves by their superior talents and knowledge. 
Here scnlptors, painters, or artists exhibited specimens of 
their skiU— there rhapsodists were to be seen reciting firag- 
tnents of Homer and Hesiod ; while the peristyles of the 
temples &nd aU the most conspicuoas places in the porti- 
coes; walks, and groves were crowded with sophists, phi- 
losophers, poets, orators, and historians, arguing with one 
another, inciting their productions, and pronouncing eulo- 
gies on the Olympic games, on their respective countries, 
tt on distinguished individuals whose &vour they wished to 
conciliate. 

In the midst of the various pursuits of this amazing con- 
gress of people, all animated by feelings of interest or of 
pleasure, they would suddenly suspend their avocations and 
amusements to participate in some pompous ceremony of 
that r^ifion which, uniting them all in a common bond of 
alliance, sanctified and exalted their diversions, by imparting 
to them a dutracter of duty ^nd devotion. It is not suffi- 
<»ent to picture to ourselves the scenery, the climate, and all 
tile vtuied magnificence of the spectstcle we have been at- 
tempting to describe ; we must imagine the moral, religious, 
and patriotic feelings of the assemblage, and the enthusiasm 
that such a union would generate, before we can form any 
conception of the Olympic games. 

Amonff the benefoctors of this festival, at an advanced 
kbSLge of Its existence, was Herod, afterward King of Judea. 
Seemg on his way to Rome the games neglected or dwin- 
dling mto insignificance, firom the poverty of the Eleans, he 
dismayed vast munificence as prerident, and provided an 
ample revenue for their future support wad dignity. That 
they should derive such assistance from a Jew, to the nature 
ftnd ordinances of whose religion they were so repugnant, 
seems a strange and anomalous circumstance. But though 
this and subsequent instances of equally powerfiil patron- 
age might for a time protract their luigering existence, no- 
thing could finally prevent the extinction of these celebrated 
games. The political decadence and impoverishment of 
Greece, the devastation of that country and of all Europe 
by the barbarians, but, above all, the extending influence 
of Ciiristianity, whose votaries proclaimed open war 
not <m]y against the deities bttt the institutions of th* 
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pagans, at length aocomplidied the downiaQ of the Otymjfka 
f&stbnl. 

So mutable are haman affairs, so short is the eoinpmttve 
duration of the mightiest dynasties and empires, that the 
Olympic games, by the mere fact of their luKnug con tiwi ed 
in unbroken qoinqnennial celebration for a thousand ye ars 
firom the period of their reriral, eoomiand a sort of f e^rerence^ 
and excite a feeling of inTolontary sadness at tiie thooflht of 
their discontinuance and oblivion. Lofty and ennAhMgy 
and pleasant from the classical reminiscencee they awaken* 
are all the associations connected with them. Kings and 
powerful states were often competitors at these ilhistrions 
qports, to the periodical recurrence of which the whole civil- 
ized world looked forward with an intensity of expectation 
that absiMrbed every other thought and pursuit. Public and 
private business was forgotten, the fiercest wan were sua* 
pended, a universal truce was proclaimed by sea and land* 
that all mankind misfat travel in safety to Olympia, and 
regard nothing but ue paramount, the supreme object of 
attention — the festivaL And all this has paned away like a 
dream which, however glorious and magniieent while it 
lasted, leaves not a shadow behind ! That institution 
which had endured for so many ages, and formed the de- 
light of such numerous generations of mankind, is now onfy 
an empty remembrance^ a subject for the antiquary and th* 
historian. Otympia is no more : its sdid teinplea, the co- 
lossal statue of Jupiter, the sacred grove with its myriad of 
statues, altars, trophies, columns, monumenta of gods^ hings^ 
and heroes, in bmss, marble, and iron, have crunbled into 
dust, and become so effectually minffled with the earth* 
that even the site which they embeUinied can be no longer 
recognised. Nay, the very deities themselves in whose 
honour these gratmes were instituted* and who had received 
the homage of the Pagan world since the infancy of time* 
have fallen into utter oblivion, or are only remembered that 
they may be converted into a by-word and a laughing 
stock. 

If there be something bumiliating^to human reason in the 
thought that it may be devoted, throuffh such a long suc- 
cession of centuries, to an imaginary neaven and an eva- 
nescent pageant of earth* it is at least consolatory to reflect 
that the same human vMflon* victorieua over time* and death* 

O 
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and destruction, possesses the power to embalm its own cor- 
ruptions and delusions, and erect them into a beacon of 
imperishable reminiscences for the guidance and instruction 
of the latest posterity. The Olympic games, with their em- 
blazoned glories and massive monuments, have passed away 
like a sun-illumined vapour, which is exhaled into the air, 
and leaves no trace to tell us where it hovered ; but the 
odes of Pindar, in which he has recorded the names and 
exploits of the victors, are still as fresh and perfect as when 
they were first written. The passing stream <^ affes does 
but petrify and strengthen them against the waves of coming 
centuries, and they wiQ doubtless endure till the tide of time 
itself shall be lost in the ocean of eternity. This is the last,, 
indeed the only trophy that the Olympic games have left 
behind them, and it is tme of which all mankind may be 
justly proud, for it affords an. additional assurance, if such 
were necessary, that the intellectual soul is a divinity which 
shall survive its perishable shrine, and enjoy in another 
world the immortality which it can confer in this. 

Hiat the undassical reader may form some idea of the 
mode in which this illustrious poet celebrated the victors, 
we subjoin the shortest, though by no means the best, of his 
odes, as an appropriate termination to this brief account of 
the Olympic games. It must be recollected that these 
poems were recited or sung by a chorus, to the accompani- 
ment of musical instruments, dancinff, and action. The first 
stanza, called strophe, was sung while they danced round 
the altars of tlw gods ; in the second, called antistrophe> 
the dance was inverted. The lesser stanza was named the 
Qpode, in which they sang standing still, 

THE TWELFTH OLYMPIC ODE. 

hucribed to BrgoU!e»t the wn of PkUanor of Himera, who, in tho^ 
MvetUyseventh (Mympiad (47S years B. C-X gaitud the prize in the foot- 
racecailed DoUchos, or the long course. 

■TEOPHK. 

Dsugtiter of Eleatheriaii Jove, 
To thM my 8an;>UeaU<m I prefer ! 
For potent Himera my emit I mote ; 

Protectress FOrtmie, bear ! 
Tby deity along the pathless main 

In her wild oooree the rapid vessel guides . 
Rules the fierce conllidt oo the embattled pUtn,. 

jLBd tai Mibsratinc states pnsldss. 
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Toat'd by thy oncertate gale, 
Oo tbe MM oferror Mil 
Hanum iMpas, mw noantiiif hifh, 
On the swellinf surge of Joy ; 
Now, with anaflnscted wo, 
ainkinc to tiie depths below. 

AMnSTBOPHK. 

For such presage of things to coins, 
N<me yet on mortals have the gods beslow'd : 
Nor of Aiturity's impervious gtoom 

Can wisdom pierce the cloud. 
Oft oar most Mugoine views th* erent deeetrM, 

And veUs in sudden grief the smllhig ray : 
Oft, when with wo the moomAil bosom bMYsa, 
Giiigfat in a storm of anguish and dlwnay, 
Pbm some fleeting moments by- 
All at once the tempests fly. 
Instant shifts the clouded scene, 
Heav'n renews its smilM Mrene, 
And on joy's antroabled tidM 
Smooth to port the TesMl gUdea. 

aroDi. 

Son of Philanor, in the secret shadSf 
Thus had thy speeidU anknown to fesM, deeayM: 
Thiis,like the erestad Mid of lius, at hoMS, 

Engaged in fool domestic Jars, 

And wasted with intestine wars, 
In^loriooa hadst thoa spent thy vig*nMM bloom : 

Had Boi sedition's civil broils 

ExpeU'd thee from thy nati? e Crete, 

And driv'n thee with more glorious toils 
Th» Olympic crown in Pin's rMain to meet 
With olive now, with Pythian Unrels grac*d» 
And the dark cbaplets of the Isthmian {Hne, 
In Himera's adopted city plae'd, 
To all, Ergoteles, thy honoors shine, 
And raiM her lustre by imparting thine. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Games tf the Ancient Romans, 

** Sacra recognosoes Annalibns entta priacia ; 
EC qoo alt merito qaeque notata diea. 
InTenMa UUe et Iteta dooMatica vobia, 
Sape libi pater aat, 8«pa legendua avua.'* 

Ovid. Fast. lib. L v. 7. 
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During the republic it wm the practice of the Roman «f 

magistrates and rulers to court the suffirages of the citizens 
by the frequent exhibition of shows ; it was the interest of 
the emperors to pacify and keep in subjection, by the same 
means, a people ayowedly desiring nothmg but bread and Uie 
public spectacles. The wealth ofa conquered world enabled 
the impernl dentots to gratify this propensity on the most 
magnificent scale ; and their subjects, therefore, had proba- 
bly in exchange for their loss ot liberty a greater share of 
festivals, exhibitkms, and holydays than any nation that ever 
existed. Truly they had sold their birthright for a mess of 

S»ttage. They wanted, indeed, the regular Sabbath of the 
ebrews, but that deficiemnr had been supphed even (torn 
the times of Numa, by the divi8i<Nn of their year, as noted 
upon the calendar, into days termed fasti and nefastit in 
which the destination <^ each, either to labour or to the 
performance of religious sacrifices and s<^mnities, was 
permanently appointed. Additions to this list were con- 
stantly made by the pontififs, in whose custody was deposited 
the sacred calendar, and who derived an important authority 
from the power thus vested in them ; since by declarinff a 
day to be, lucky or unTucky they became, in some sort, tne 
directors of public afi&irs and aibiters of the Roman destiny. 
Such was the superstition of the people, and so strictly was 
the observance of these pontifical decrees enjoined, that, 
besides a considerable fine, an expiatory sacrifice was im- 
posed upon those who even through inattention had worked 
upon a holyday • To do so designedly and contumacioualy 
was an iRcmifaible offence. 
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It is worthy of remark, as illoftrating the general nature 
of human behigs in a social and civilized state, that so &r 
from their evincing tuiy tendency to idleness and inacttvityt 
their inclinations, under the influence of covetoosness,. am- 
bition, or the more laudable impulses of inherent indostry, 
dispose them to such unremitting exertions, that all legis- 
lators and founders of religion have been forced to esta bl ish 
regular holydays, and to compel their observance, not onl^ 
by the sanctions of devotion, but by visiting their infraction 
with severe pains and penalties. To adjust the fitting 
balance between the days of labour and repose is bo easy 
matter, since it must depend not only on the natme and 
extent of the toil to whidi the people are habitually sul^ 
jected, bcrt on climate, degrees of civdisation, and other col- 
lateral circumstances ; so that the regulations fit for one 
country may be very improper for another. From the books 
that remain to us of Ovid's Fasti, as well as from other 
sources, we shall have no difficulty in deciding that the holy- 
days prescribed in the Roman calendar were by for too 
numerous, and must have been detrimental to the best 
interests of the state. Their own religion was by no means 
deficient in festivals : in adopting the deities of the con- 
quered nations the^ imported a new series of holydays. 
Reverence for their ancestors prompted them to observe 
many private commemorations, in which all pursuits of 
business were suspended: s u p e rs ti tion prevented them 
from engaging in any undertaking on those days which, 
being marked black in the calendar, were deemed unlucky ; 
In tune of war a twelvemonth rarely elapsed without a 
public triumph, which was always a period of public idle- 
ness ; and thus a connderable portion of every year was 
consumed in religious ceremonies, or general and domestic 
festivals — a suspension of the people's labours which was 
probably of little advantage to uieir morals, and must have 
been unquestionably injurious to their interests. 

At a very early period we find the games of the Romans 
regulated with great order and method. Under the republic 
the consuls and pretors presided over the Circensian, Apc^ 
linarian, and secular games ; the plebeian ediles had the 
direction of the plebeian games ; the curule ediles, or the 
pretor, superintended the festivals dedicated to Jupiter, 
Ceres, Apollo, Cybele, and the other chief gods. These 
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Ivltor c«l«baitioBS, ^?bich c<»iti]u;ied durinff three day«, were 
erigmaHy tenoed Ludi Magni ; but upon the tenn being ex- 
tended to four day» by a decree of the senate, they took the 
name of Ludi MaximL Games were instituted by the 
Romans, not only in h<NQOur of the celestial deities of all 
nations, but even to propitiate those who presided over the 
iniemal regions; while the feralia was a festival esta- 
blished in hcmonr of deceased mortals. Thus were heaven, 
Tartarus, and the grave, all lead under contribution for 
hotjd&y» by a religion wl^di may be literally teimed jovial, 
whetheit in the ancient or modem acceptation of that word. 
The feratia continued for eleven days, during which time 
presents were carried to the graves of the dead, whose 
maneSf it was universally believed, came and hovered over 
their tcnnbs, and feasted upon the provisions which had 
been plaeed there by the hand of piety and affection. It 
was also believed that during this period they enjoyed rest 
and liberty, and a suspenaitHi from their punishment in the 
infernal regi<nis. 

The scenic games, adt^ted from those of Greece, con- 
sisted of tragedies, comedies, and satires, represented at the 
theatre in Emour of Bacchus, Venus, and Apollo. To 
render these ezhfl>itions more attractive to the common 
people, they were accompanied by rope-dancing, tumbling, 
and similar performancecf. Afterward were introduced the 
pantomimes and lHi£foon% to which the Romans, like the 
degenerate Greeks, became so passionately attached, when 
the public taste and manners had become equally corrupt, 
that they superseded the more regular drama. There was 
BO fixed time for these exhibitions, any more than for those 
•apfaitheatrioal show^ which were given by the consuls 
■ad emperors to acquire p<^ularity,. and which consisted in 
the oombats of men and animals. So numerous, however, 
were the games of stated occurrence, that we can do no 
more than briefly reci^itulate the names of the most cele- 
brated. 

The Actian games, consecrated to Apollo in commemo- 
ntion of the vieUaj of Auffustus over Mark Antony at Ac- 
tiom, were held every third or fifth year with great pomp in 
tlM Roman stadium, uid consisted of gymnastic sports, 
BMMioal competjtimif, and horse-racing. In the reign of 
Tibiriiii wtra wtablirind the Ludi Augnstalesi in honocur 
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of Aogoftos ; the fiist reprMenUtkm of wbidi was 4ii* 
turbed by the breakiiigoat of Um quarrel between the oome- 
dtans and the bafbone, where rind fiMstione tooften anbee- 
qaently embroiled the theatrical repreaentationi. Ltna 
establiahed in honour of the aame emperor the Palatine 
gamea, to which the Romana were perhapa more in d ebt ed 
than to any other, eince their celebration afioided an oppor- 
tunity ibr the dettruction of the monater Caligula. Tha 
Certamina Neronia were literary competitiona e at abliahed 
by the tyrant from whom they were named» who aflected ta 
be a patron a« well aa an adept in all the liberal aita. 
Among other prizes there waa one for muak» by which wa 
are to understand poetry, since we are exfNreaaly told bf 
Suetonius that Nero himaelf won the crown of poetiy and 
eloquence, none of his antagoniata, probably, chnoainy to 
surpass so formidable an ant^^onist. Gamea i^on Tanona 
models were also founded in commemoration of UoiniBodoa» 
Adrian, Antoninus, and many other iUuatrioaa and infiunoaa 
individuals ; while all the l^inff and many of the anbor* 
dinate deities in the mythologicaT army of the Pagana wera 
honoured at stated periods by fostivala and aacrifioeai ao 
that one almost wonders how the people could anatch 
sufficient time from the great business of plaaaure and the 
public shows, to attend to the diumal carea and poxaoita 
of life. 

Besides these nnmeroua festivities — for, though many of 
them professed to be religious cefemoniea, they wera eaaao- 
tially merrimakings and revels— there were the sacalar 
ffames, revived by Auguatu% and celebrated only once in a 
Hundred years. Every thing appertaining to thsae gamea 
was calculated to impress the superstitious mind with deep 
and solemn reverence. From the long interval between the 
celebrations none could have seen them before, none ooold 
ever hope to behold them again. Slaves and stran^fera wera 
excluded from any participation in this gnat national foa- 
tival ; the mystic sacrificea to Pluto fund Proserpine, to the 
Fates and to the Eazth were performed at night on the banks 
of the Tiber ; the Campus Martius, winch waa illuminated 
with innumerable lamps and torches, resounded with mnsic 
and dancing, and the templea with the dioral hymna of 
yiHithaapdvirgmB^inyforingthegocbto pw ia i^ w 
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the felicity, and the empire of the Roman people.* While 
these supplications were tendered, the statues of the deities 
were placed on cushions, where they were served with the 
most exquisite dainties. During the three days of the fes- 
tival three different pieces of music were performed, the 
scene being changed as well as the form of the entertain- 
ment. On the firat, the people assembled in the Campus 
Martius ; on the second, in the Capitol ; the third, upon 
Mount Palatine. A full and beautiful description of these 
games is furnished by the Carmen Seculare of Horace, 
who was appointed the laureate to celebrate their revival by 
Augustus, and whose ode, like those of Pindar upon the 
Ol3nnpic games, is all that now remains to us of ue great 
and aorgeous spectacle that it commemorates. 

When the Romans became masters of the world they 
accorded the right of stated public shows to such cities as 
required it ; the names of which places are preserved in 
the Arundel marbles and other ancient inscriptions. Games 
of all sorts — ^floral, funeral, Compitalian, and many others, 
as well as the numerous festivals in honour of deities, 
heroes, and men, were held in most of the provincial towns 
as well as in Rome itself; but as these closely resembled 
the religious ceremonies of the Greeks, from whom indeed 
they were chiefly borrowed, and as none of them equalled 
in celebrity or magnificence the Olympic games, of which 
we have already given a description, we .shall only now 
notice the nmplutneatrical combats, which were exclusively 
practised by the Romans. 

As superstition and cruelty seem to be inseparable, we 
find the ignorance of early Paganism, and periiaps of all 
religions, except the Jewish and Chiistian, stained with 
the blood of human sacrifices, more especially in the funeral 
rites. Allusion has been made to the twelve noble Trojans 
thus slaughtered by Achilles, as recorded in Homer; in 
Virgil also, the pious Eneas sends his prisoners to Evander 
that they may be immolated upon the fiineral pile of his son 
Pallas. The Greeks, however, becoming more humanized 
as civilization advanced, not only discarded these barbarous 
practices, but even in their public games gradually suffered 

* Wben the p(qiishjubil«es, the copy of the secular games, vren 
Invented by Bomlhce VAl., the credy pope pretended that he onlv revived 
an ancient institmion.~See Gibbon's Dtciine and Fallf vol. i. chap. 7. 
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«U fuch am were of a cruel and perilous nature to iaD into 
demetade ; thus exemplifying the dictom of (hid, that the 
cultivation of the polite arts *' eaMlUt mores, nee sinit esse 
feros." The Sputans, indeed, who retained the feroeioas 
iqpoTt of the csstus, after it had been interdicted by the other 
states, seem to bare been in all ages the same keroieal 
savages; nor does it iqipear that time and comparative 
civilization ever extirpated, or even softened the bloed> 
thirsty disposition and utter disregard of boman life that 
were inherent in the Roman chitfacter. At a veiy eaiiy 
period oi their annals we find them, in compliance with a 
SibyUine prediction, ** that Gaols and Greeks should pos- 
sess the dty," burying alive within the walls of Rome four 
persons, a man and a woman of each nation, in order that 
thus the prophecy might be fulfilled.* Similar or (p^oter 
atrocities are of frequent occurrence in the history of those 
sanguinary tormentors and butchers of the work( who ap> 
pear to have been never happy unless they were shedding 
human blood in war, or slaughtering whole herds of *nfmTilt 
as sacrifices to their ffore-kmng ^ds. So invincible was 
this propemrity, that when there was no foreign eneonr en 
whom to wreak their brutal ferocity, they could even deugfat 
in civil war, and in witnesnn^ the destruction of their 
fellow-citizens, of which a homUe example was affinded 
towards the commencement of the empire. The soldiers of 
Vespasian and those of VitelHus fought a murderous battle 
in vie Campus Martins, and the people who beheld the 
qpeetacle, alternately wplauding the success of eadi pfxtjf 
gave themselves up to the extravagance of a barbarous joy. t 
That such a nation should be fierce and rathless, even in 
thdr sports, was naturally to be expected ; to the Romans 
accordingly belongs the disgrace, if not of inventing, at 
least of adc^ing, enlarging, and continuiiq^, the gla&to- 
rial and animal combats of the amphitheatre. A supersti- 
tious conceit that the souls of deceased warriors dehi^ted 
in human sacrifices, as if they were slain to satisfy thdur 
revenge, originated and gave a sort of reMgious sanctaen t* 
this cruel custom, which often proved h.w to ptisonsn of 
war. But as the inhumanity of such massacres becains 
recognised, combats of captives and slaves were substituted 

*niitareb,invU.BIareeU. tTSdms, Hist. lib. ULcap^n. 
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at the funeral games, a practice which led the way to the 
sabeequent introduction of regular gladiators, exhibited, not 
to appease the dead, but to amuse the living. Whether or not 
the Romans derived these cruel fames from the ancient Etru- 
rians, as some have maintained, they eagerly seized eveiy 
opportunity for their exhibition, even upon occasions 
when such hideous spectacles would have been peculiariy 
repugnant to the feelings of any other people upon earth. 
« The gladiatory shows," says an old historian,* " were ex- 
hibited by the Romans, not only at their public meetings, 
and on their theatres, but they used them at their feasts 
also." — The first public spectacle of the sort has been 
assigned to the Varronian year, 490, when the two Bruti 
caused thre6 couples of gladiators to combat together in the 
ox-market, in honour of their deceased father ; from which 
period the multitude became so passionately attached to the 
sport, that the magislra^J^hdJothers who were desirous of 
advancement in the stat^began to have them celebrated at 
their own charge, oflen promising them beforehand as dona- 
tives for their election. In the earliest times these omd- 
bats generally took place before the sepulchres ; latter^ 
they were celebrated m the squares or open places of the 
cities, in the surrounding porticoes of which the intercolum- 
niations were purposely made larger, that the view of the 
spectators might be the less obstructed. In the time of 
Polybius, towards the sixth age of Rome, the gladiatory 
employment was reduced to a regular art, admittmg great 
variety of arms and combatants, as well as different modes 
of engaging. 

Comlmts of wild beasts were first exhibited in the 668th 
year of Rome, when Marcus Fulvius treated the people with 
a hunting of lions and panthers : but as luxury and riches in- 
creased, and the conquest of Africa and the East facilitated 
the supply of exotic animals, it soon became a contest with 
the ediles and others who should evince the greatest magni- 
ficence in the Circensien games, and construct the most 
sumptuous amphitheatres ror their display. Cesar, how- 
ever, surpassed all his predecessors in the funeral shows 
which he celebrated in memory of his father ; for, not con- 

* Nicholaiis Damaacenus. Otb^ra, however, maintain, tbat upon ths 
latter occasions the weapons were guarded, and the fights simulated, 
IMH real. 
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tent with supplying the Tasei and all the appafatna of the 
theatre with ailver, he caused the arena to be paved with 
silTer plates ; •* so that," says Pliny, " wild beasU were for 
the first time seen walking and fighting upon this precious 
metaL" This excessiTC expense on the part of Cesar was 
only commensurate with his ambition. Preceding ediles 
had simply sought the consulate ; Gssar aspired to empire, 
and was resolved, therefore, to eclipse all his competitors. 
Pompey the €h«at, on dedicating his theatre, produced, be- 
sides a rhinoceros and other strange beasts fimn Ethii^ia, 
600 Uons, 410 tigers, and a number of elephants, who were 
attacked by Afirican men, the hunting bemg continued du- 
ring fire days. Cssar, after the termination of the civil 
wars, divided his hunting-games into five days also ; in the 
first of which the camelopard was shown ; at last 500 men 
on foot, and 300 on horseback were made to fight, toffether 
with twenty elephants, and an equal number more wiUi tur- 
jets on their backs, defended by sixty men. As to the 
number of gladiators, he surpassed every thing that had been 
seen before, having produced, when edile, as Plutarch tells 
US, no less than sio couples of human combatants. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Gladiatorial Games, 



<<— This is tbe bloodieM shsme, 
Tbe wildest savagery, tbe vilest stroke 
That ever waU-eyed wratli or staring rage 
Presoited to the tears of soft remorse.** 

Shakspeare. 

Wb shall endeavour to give a succinct account of the pro- 
fessional gladiators, firee from the elaborate display of erudi- 
tion with which the subject has been too often encumbered. 
— ^At first their exhibition was limited to the funeral pomps 
of the consuls and chief magistrates of the republic ; msSm- 
■iblj this privilege was extended to less distinguished 
individaab ; private persons and even females stipulated for 
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saeh eombaU in their wiHa ; the instnict^ of gbdiaton 
became a regular art ; tfaej were trained, formed, and exer* 
cised under proper teachers, and s^ last they were con- 
verted into a sort of trade, individuals becoming masters and 
proprietors of bands of gladmtOTs, with whom they travelled 
about the country, exhibiting them for money in the provin- 
cial towns, and at the local games. For the sake of diver- 
sity some fought in chariots, or on horseback, others con- 
tended with their eyes bandaged; some had no offensive 
weapons, being only provided with 9, buckler ; others were 
armed from top to toe. Gladiators of one description were 
supplied with a sword, a poniard, and a cutlass ; while a 
second sort had two swords, two poniards, and two cutlasses. 
Some only fought in the morning, others in the afternoon; 
each couple being distinguished by a{^ropriate names, of 
which we shall give a list. 

1. The gladiators called SectUores were armed with a 
sword, and a species of mace loaded with lead. 

2. The Thraces carried a species of scimitar, like that 
used W the Thracians. 

3. The MyrmUUmes were armed with a buckler, and a 
sort of scythe, and bore a fish upon the top of their hel- 
mets. The Romans had given them the nickname of Gauls. 

4. The Retiarii carried a trident in one hand and a net in 
the other ; they fought in a tunic and pursued the Myrmillo, 
ciying out " I do not want you, Gaul, but your fish." — Non 
UpetOf Galle, ted piscem peto. 

6. The Hophmacki, as their Greek name indicates, were 
armed cap-d-pie* 

6. The ProvocatoreSf adversaries of the Hoplomachiy Yrete^ 
like them, completely anned. 

7. The Dimachteri fought with a poniard in each hand. 

8. The Essedarii always combated in chariots. 

9. The Andabata fought on horseback, their eyes being 
closed, either by a bandage or by a visor which fell down 
over the fiice. 

10. The Meridiamytete thus named because &ey entered 
the arena towards noon ; they fought with a swoid againM 
others of the same class. 

11. The Bestiarii were proiSMsed ^adi^ors or bnuvoe«» 
who combated with wild beasts, to diiplay thetr oommyt 
and addt6t% lik6 ttie modem b«dl-liglit«ni d Spain* 
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19. T^Fuedes^CiBmnMmtmPottuUtitWtnf/imihUn 
kfept at tke expenae of the puMie tramsuiy, •• their fint title 
iu^ofte. Th^ took the name of Casarumi becaaae thejr 
weie naenred for thoae games of which the emperors were 
spectators; and of PoitultUi because, as they were the 
hrsTest and most skilful of all the combatants, thej were 
the most frequently called for by the people. 

The Cateroarii were gladiators drawn firom all the differ- 
ent classes to fij^ in troops, many against many. 

The Samnitet, so called because they were dressed in the 
manner of that nation, were generally employed at feasts 
mod entertainments, to display their skill and agility in mock 
eimgements, and did not use murderous weapons. 

From thif appalling list it will be seen that no circum- 
stance was neglected that could add to the horror of the 
oombats, and gratify the cold-blooded cruelt^r of the specta- 
tors by erery possible refinement in baibaritpr. Not on^ 
was art exhausted, and erery incentive applied to perfect 
the shill and animals the courage of the unhappy Tictims, 
so that they might ^ becomingly ; but the utmost mcenuity 
was employed in varying and rendering more terrwie the 
murderous we^>ons with which they were to butcher one 
another. It was not by diance that a Thracian gladiator 
was opposed to a Secutort or that a Retianus was armed in 
one way and the MyrmiUo in another ; they were purposely 
combined in a manner most likely to protract the fight, and 
make it more sanguinaiy. By Yaiyinc the aims it was pro- 
posed to diversify the mode of thmr death ; they were fed 
upon barley cakes and other fattening aliments, in order 
that the bbodnu^ht flow slowly 6omtli£ir wounds, and that 
the spectators might enjoy as long as possible the sight of 
their dying agomes. 

Let it not be imagined th«t these spectators were the 
refose of the people ; the most distinguished orders of the 
state delighted in these cruel amusements, even the Vestal 
virgins bems placed with great cenemony in the front row 
of the amphitheatre. It is anmsing to read the poetical 
description whieb Pradentius has drawn of that vestal 
modesty which, while it covered their fiice with blushes, found 
a seeiet delight in the hideouA oonfiiots of the arena ;— of 
thoan downcast looks that wess gvee^ of wounds and 
thoasiuiiiiiiiiii tovkhiio f^t«d awv sA Ute 
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sight of blood and blows, yet always recovered when the 
knife was about to be plunged into the throat of the sufferer ; 
—of the compassion of those timid virgins who themselves 
gave the fatal signal that decided the deiith of the blood- 
streaming gladiator : — 

Pectusque jacentin 
Virgo modesta jubei, coiiverso |iollice, rumpi, 
fie lateai pars ulla animae viialibiiK imis, 
AltiUs impresso dum pal])ttat ense Secutor. 

That some pleasure might be derived by a warlike people 
from contemplating the skill and courage of the combatants, 
especially where they could reward the display of those 
qualities by giving the parties their liberty, we can easily 
understand ; but to cut off even this poor solitary excuse, — 
to furnish blinded men with weapons, and then set them on 
to butcher one another in the dark, was an act of ruthless 
atrocity that could only have originated in a brutal appetite 
for blood. Cicero approved of gladiatorial exhibitions, so 
long as none but criminals were the combatants. Pliny the 
younger was of opinion that such kind of shows were 
proper to inspire fortitude, and make men despise wounds 
and death, by showing that even the lowest rank of man- 
kind were ambitious of victory and praise ; but surely the 
spectacle of blind combatants could confirm nothing but 
the cowardice and inhumanity from which it sprang ; nor 
can men be familiarized to the sight of violence and blood, 
without being tempted to imitate that which they see a 
whole people applaud. 

The masters and teachers of the gladiators were termed 
Lanista, to whom were committed the prisoners, criminals, 
and guilty slaves, that they might be instructed in their 
horrible art, and fitted for public slaughter. Freemen, how- 
ever, sometimes voluntarily hired themselves to the service 
of the arena, tlie master making them previously swear 
that they would fight even to death. Application being 
made to these LanistcB when gladiatorial shows were desired, 
they furnished for a stated price the number oi pairs, and 
of the different classes that might be wanted. Some of the 
leading persons of the state, and among others Julius CssAr, 
kept ffladiators of their own, as a part of their reeulax 
eitabhshmentfl. The Emperor Claudius wished to UidiIIIm 
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nmnbeT of these cruel spectacles, but the popular appetite 
for blood had now been con/urmed by long indulgence, and 
he was soon after obliged to annul his own ordinance. 

Some time before the day of engagement, the prphident 
of the games announced by handbills, or occasionally by a 
picture of the intended engajrrment, exposed in some pub- 
lic place, the number and quality of the gladiators, as well 
as their names and the marks by which they were distin- 
guished — for each assumed a pariicular badge, such as the 
feathers of the peacock, or some other bird. On the morn- 
ing of the spectacle they began by fencing and skirmishing, 
as a sort of prelude, with wooden foils and slavcB, after which 
they armed themselves with real weapons of all sorts, and 
proceeded to action. The first blood clrawn produced a cry 
of ^*He is wounded;" and if at the same time the wounded 
party lowered his arms, it was considered as an acknow- 
ledgment of his defeat. His life, however, depended on the 
spectators, or on the president of the games ; but if at this 
moment the emperor happened to arrive, the gladiator was 
spared as an act of grace, sometimes unconditionally, some- 
tunes with the understanding that if he should recover from 
his wounds, he was not to be exempted from future com- 
bats. In the ordinary course of things, it was the people 
who decided upon the life and death of the wounded com- 
batant ; if he had conducted himself with skill and courage, 
his pardon was almost always granted ; but if he had be- 
trayed any cowardice in the engagement, his death-warrant 
was generally pronounced. In the former case, the people 
displayed the hand with the thumb doubled under the 
fingers ; in the latter they extended the hand with the thumb 
raised, and pointed towards the bleeding wretch, who so 
well understood the fatal nature of this signal, that he 
was accustomed as soon as he perceived it to present his 
throat to the adversary, in order to receive the mortal 
thrust. 

Every gladiator who had served three years in the arena 
was entitled to his dismissal ; a privilege sometimes granted 
to him by the people, upon any extraordinary display of 
valour and address, even although he had not served the 
stipulated period. The reward of a victorious gladiator 
was a palm, and a sum of money, sometimes of consider- 
ate amount. To obtain absolute ^eedom, they must have 
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been many tqnes victors; thouflh latterly it became eonflMMi 
to grant them emancipation whea they achieved their ex- 
emption from the service of the arena. Severe regidationa» 
however, became necessary to protect them from the fraud 
and avarice of the ruffianly LtmUtct, or masters, who often 
made them fight again in other places, after they had earned 
their dismissal. They who had received their freedom wore, 
as an honorary testimony of their courage, a garland or 
crown of flowers, and entwined with woollen rmands, the 
ends of which hung down upon the shoulders. Strange 
as it may appear, these men had contracted such a passion 
for their murderous trade, that they returned voluntarily to 
the arena, and as amateur gladiators exposed themselves to 
all the perils from which they had just escaped. If thev 
abandoned for ever the gladiatorial profession, they dedi* 
cated their arms to Heroines, their tutelary deity, by hangw 
ing them up at the gate of his temple. 

Nero compelled a great number of equestrians and sena- 
tors to fight in the arena, both against one another and 
with wild beasts. The Emperor Utnmnodns exhibited in 
his own person the gladiatorial art, the rage for which finalljr 
became so ungovernable that not only did men of rank spon* 
taneously mingle in the infamous combats of the arena, but 
even women so far forgot their sex and all regard to coni^ 
ni^ decency as to fight with one another before the assem- 
bled populace of Rome. Let this vilifying effect of the 
gladiatorial shows be adduced as a signal refutation of every 
modem Pliny who would maintain that the public mind de- 
rives a proper hardihood and manly courage from an indul- 
gence in cruel and barbarous sports. Ferocity is quite 
compatible with cowardice and servility — for these very 
Romans were the most abject of slaves. 

Afier the establishment of Christianity, and the removal 
of the seat of empire to Byzantium, a greater amenity was 
introduced into the habits and manners of society ; but it 
does not appear, although a crowd of writers have made 
the assertion, that Constantino abotished the gladiatorial 
shows. fiOs ordinance dated at Berrtus, in Phenicia, the first 
of October, 325, only directs that the condemned criminals, 
instead of being employed in the arena, should be sent to 
the mines. Ths Emperors Honorius and Areadius tried to 
abdish these horrible games in Uie West, but they only 
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finally terminated with the Roman empire \tm\t, when it w«i 
extinguished by the Invasion of Theouric, krag of the Gothij 
about the year 493 of J. C* 

A singular and most curious modem discovery en- 
ables us to give the reader a more correct notion of ihe 
combats of the arena, both gladiatorial and animal, than 
could be furnished by any description however elaborate. 
Among the tombs, which are by far the moat perfect of all 
the remains disinterred, of Pompeii was found one covered 
with bas-reliefs in stucco, presenting minute details of the 
amph heatrical games and combats. At a small distance 
from this monument was found the marble tablet that had 
fallen from it, containing an inscription, which has been 
thus rendered : "To Aricius Scaurus, the son of Aulus, of 
the tribe Menenia, Justicial Duumvir, to whom the Decu- 
rions have granted the site of this monument, two thousand 
sestercest lor hia/uneral, and an equestrian statue in tho 
forum. Scaurus, the father, to his son." 

Beneath the inscription, on the steps of the cippus, are 
still to be seen some fragments of bas-reliefs in stucco, of 
which M. Mazois, from whose splendid work we have taken 
the annexed engraving and its explanations, has selected 
such as serve best to illustrate the huntings and animal 
combats, or Veiiationes of the Romans. The first (Jig' 1) 
shows a man exposed . without defence between a lion 
and a panther ; in the second (Jii:. 2) a wild boar is rush- 
ing upon a naked man, already overthrown. It has been 
conjectured that these defenceless Bestiarii, trusting to 
their agility for their escape, were employed purposely 
to irritate the wild beasts, and, as'soon as they were pur- 
sued, saved themselves in some place of retreat, as is still 
practised in the continental bull- fights. The figures in fact 
exhibit no sign of alarm, even the man opposed to the wild 
boar appearing to have taken an attitude that would enable 
him to start up instantly, when the danger became immi- 
nent. In the same bas-relief is a wolf pierced by a dart, 

♦See the Diciionnaire Classique of M. Sabbaifiier, art. Oladiateur, 
from whicli parLs of this cliapier tiave been iranslaled. 

t About 16/. ; but it has been conjectured thai there nnighf have been 
another cipher on the migsinjr piece, which would make Ihe amonnt 
about 24/., a sum still, too moderme to pay foe the Airieral games, 
although It might suffice for the pyre, the vases, and ibe bire of tbe 
iisoai attendants. 

H2 
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which he gnmm as he ruiui. Beyond him ii a KitkKtikf 
attacked bj other wolves or dogs, the traces of the rope by 
which it had been tied beinff still distinguishiUile. The 
third fiffure is extremely cunous, as showing the way in 
wbich the young Bestianut was familiarized to the mght 
and the roaring of the wild beasts, as well as the manner in 
which they were taught to encounter them. By means of 
a collar and rope the panther is festened to the girth i\aX 
cinctures an enormous bull, an ingenious contrivance, which, 
giving a partial liberty to the animal, renders the c«nbat 
much more equal and interesting than if it were tied to any 
fixed point. Behind the bull is another BesHarius, who 
seems to be goading it on, that the panther may have a 
ffreater length of teuier for engaging its assailant. In the 
fourth fiffure a man attacks a bear with a swoid in one hand 
wid a veil in the other, £rom which latter circumstance (the 
veil being a recent introduction), we are enid>led*with some 
plausibility to fix the epoch of the games ^ven at the 
nineral of Scaurus to the latter years of the reign of Clau- 
dius, or the beginning of that of Nero, when the passion 
for these exhibitions was at its height. 

The bas-reliefii of the base, also executed in stucco, are 
divided into two zones, the figures being attached to the 
plaster as is still practised, by pins of bronze or iron ; but 
the latter, which are unfortunately the most numerous, 
havinff become oxidated, have accelerated the decomposi^ 
tion of that which they were intended to preserve. JPre- 
viously to the disaster that destroyed Pompeii, in the year 
79, this tomb seems to have already sufiered, since under 
most of the actual figures we find others of an infinitely 
better and more gracefiil workmanship, and sometimes 
aimed in a different manner. From the foDovdng inscrip- 
tion on one of the walls of Pompeii, we leam that the, same 
troop of Radiators, belonging to Numerius Festus Amoll- 
attts, which fought at the funeral of Scaurus, exhibitea a 
second time in tne amphitheatre, the 16th of the cal en da r 
of June. 

N. FSSn. AMPLIATI. 
FAMILUU OLADUTOmU. PUONA. ITBEmi 

rvaiiA. zvi. rm. vsmat. vbla. 
<*Th0 tioop of i^adiatonaf Nttmniuf Feitiii Ampttttttt 
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wffl ftghft, for the Mcond time, Idth Jane. Contbet, ihiiiw, 
vtrjoingB^ (in the amphitheatre). 

The names of the combatants, the number of theb tIo- 
tones, and even their condemnation, are written above the 
figures, as well as the name of the proprietor of the troop 
{*te the upper part of the plate). In the first zone {/g, 6) 
we distinguish eight couples of combatants. The first pair, 
beginning at the left, presents two equestrian gladiators. 
The first is named Behrix^ a barbarous word, which seems 
to announce a foreign origin ; he has already conquered in 
several other enffagements ; the numerals am>ear to repre- 
sent XII., but thev are partly obliterated. His adversary 
bears the name of NobiUor, and reckons eleven victories. 
Each is armed with a light ]xace, a round shield elegantly 
ornamented, and a bronze helmet with a visor, entirely 
Mivering the fiu:e, like those of our ancient knights. The 
leg and thish are naked. Bebrix has shoes, such as are now 
worn : NwUior has a species of half-boot tied round the leg. 
The former has made a thrust with his lance, which the 
latter has parried, and is charging his antagcmist. 

The next group consists or two gladiators whose names 
are effaced. In the first light-armed figure we recognise 
one of the VtUtea^ and in the other a Samnite, The former, 
sixteen times victor in former games, has at length en- 
countered a more fortunate or more skiUul combatant than 
himself. Wounded in the breast, he has lowered his buckler 
in confosston of his defisat, and raised his finger towards the 
peot»le, for it was thus tlmt the gladiators implored mercy. 
Behind him the Samnite awaits the answer of the spec- 
tators, ready to spare or to despatch him according to thc^ 
orders. 

Inttie third jMBT we behold the combat of a Tkradan and 
a Myrmdlo, The swords have mostly disappeared, or were 
never sculptured by the artist, otherwise the former would 
have been represented with a crooked scimitar. Wp do not 
find tfik the hehnet of the MyrmUlo the fish with which they 
Were accustomed to adorn their crest ; but he is character- 
iMd by his Oaufish arms, whence the whole class acquired 
web nickname, and we may perceive at his foot the GauUsh 
wi^, which he has thrown away it the maumA ef Us 
fl^Mt. Althoui^ conqueror upon fifteen other 
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he is at length defeated, ar.d the Thracian^ his adTersaijTy 
gains a thirty-fifth victory. The Myrmillo, wounded in the 
breast, implores the clemency of the people ; but the letter 
ihetOy placed at the end of the inscription above him, an- 
nounces that he was put to death. *^ 

The four following persons, consisting of two Secutores 
and two Rctiarii, offer a still more cruel spectacle. Nepimus, 
a Retiariusy five times victorious, has fought with a SecutoTf 
whose name is effaced ; but who was no unworthy adver- 
sary, since he had triumphed six times in different engage- 
ments. On the present occasion he has been less fortunate. 
Nevimus has struck him on the leg, the thigh, the left arm, 
and the right side, from all of which the blood fiows : in 
vain has he implored mercy ; the spectators have condemned 
him to death ! But as the trident is not a proper weap>on 
for inflicting a sure and speedy death, it is the Secutor Hip^ 
polytus who renders to his comrade this last service. The 
wretched victim bends bis knee, and throws himself upon 
the fatal sword, while Nepimus, his conqueror, spurns him 
with his foot and hand, as if he were ferociously insulting 
him in his last moments. In the distance is seen the 
RetiariiLs who is to fight against Hippolylus. The armour 
of the Secutores was light, for nothing but their agility 
could afford them a chance of escape and victory. On the 
head of the Retmrii we perceive no other defence than a 
bandage : the nets yn\h which they sought to entangle their 
adversaries are not apparent- This portion of the bas- 
relief is terminated by the combat of a Velite and a Samnite, 
The latter implores the spectators to grant him his dis- 
missal, which apparently is refused ; his adversary looks 
towards the steps of the amphitheatre ; he has seen the fatal 
signal, and seems preparing to strike. 

Figure 6 forms ptirt of the upper zone, from which, how- 
ever, it is separated by the pilasters of the gate. In the first 
combat a Samnile has been conquered by a Mymiillo, who 
wishes to immolate his antagonist without waiting the de- 
cision of the people, to whom the latter has appealed ; but 
the Lanista or master of the gladiators restrains his fury. 
The next pair offers a similar combat, in which the Myr- 

• M. Millin, in describinf this tomb, proves fVom several authorities 
that the 9 was thus placed, because it was the initial of the word $mvw 
— dyiiif. 
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iniJlEd, hxviag feceiTed fais d^aUi-woond, it iattiiif ttiffened 
to tbs gitmnd. 

A leM iff^miiMri, bat not lest Mnguinarj, tpectude tonom 
ih6 «ibj«ct of the lower zone {fig. 7). In the upper portioii 
we Me a dog channg hares, a tunid animal that would aeeni 
scarcely worthy the honour of the circus ; but the cruelty 
of the Romans was ingenious, and by some of MartiaTs 
epigrams (lib. L epig. 15, 23, 53, 71) we know that in 
ceitiun games hares and lions were turned into the arena at 
the same time. Further on a wounded staj^ is pursued b^ 
dogs. In thd lower part a wild boar is seised by a formi- 
dable dog, who has already torn its flank. In the middle of 
the composition a BestiaritiM overthrows a bear by a thrust 
of his lance. Hie second BeMiiarnu has driven his enormous 
spear entirely through a bull, who, though he still flies, turns 
mM he^ as if he would renew the attack upon his adver- 
sary. The latter testifies the greatest surprise at the inefll- 
cact of this terrible wound, and at finding himself disarmed, 
and in the power of the infuriated animal. 

In dismissing this subject we may remark, in proof of the 
inor(finate extent to which the appetite for human Mood was 
finally carried by the Romans, that, according to Josephus, 
seven hundred Jewish prisoners of war were at one time 
set to fight in the arena. Among other imperial fireaks, 
<( Cahguia took sometimes delight, when the sun was most 
intensely hot, to order the covering of the amj^theatre to 
be drawn hadkf and removed of a sudden ; pronibiting any 
one whomsoever from going away firom bis place.*** Nor 
did the spectators always escape so cheaply, for, upon one 
occasion, there being no more condemned criminals, he 
ordered several lookers-on of the lower rank to be seised 
and thrown to the wild beasts. Of the invincible attach- 
ment of the Romans to these games we may form smne 
opinion firom the following circumstance, related by Theo- 
doret in his^cclesiastical History : ** A certain person 
called Telemachus, by profession a^monk, who came firom 
the East, happened on some soleinn day to go into the 
amphitheatre, where he used his utmost endeavours to 
hiiuler the combatants firom fighting. This unexpected 
incideiit so enraged the spectators, that without fiirther ado 

* Milfti »n Aimthlihsilrf 
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they rushed upon him, and tore him to pieces ; for which, 
says our author (and Sozomen also relates the same), the 
Romans were for the first time forbidden such games."* It 
appears to have been only a temporary interdiction, and to 
have occurred in the reign of Constantine. There is no 
mention of games of any sort after the sixth century, at 
which time the great amphitheatre of Titus was abandoned 
to the spoliations of man, and the dilapidation of time and 
the elements. This enormous pile, which from its vast 
proportions and marvellous height well merited the name of 
the Colosseum,! contained, according to Publius Victor, 
eighty-seven thousand places ; it was small, however, coni- 
pared with the prodigious extent of the Circus Maximus of 
CflBsar, the great length of which, stretching out to three- 
eighths of a mile, enabled it, says Pliny, to accommodate 
two hundred and forty thousand spectators. As illustrating 
the combined superstition and rudeness of the Roman char- 
acter, we may mention, before we quit the subject of their 
amphitheatre^ that while the lowest and best seats were 
reserved for the Vestal virgins, and the ladies of the impe- 
rial family, all other females were obliged to toil up to the 
top of the theatre, where they were not only surrounded by 
the plebeians and the rabble, but could hear nothing and 
see little of what was going forward in the arena below. 

* MaiTei on Amphitheatres, cap. 6. 

t That the amphitheatre took its title from its magnitude, and not 
from the Colossus of Nero in its vicinity, is satisfactorily established by 
MaflTei, cap. 4. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Modern Festivals, Games y and Amusemtnts, — Historical 

Retrospect. 

•• And oft, condacled by historic troth, 
We tread the long extent or backward time.** 

Thomson. 

Under this heawl we shall chiefly confine ourselvefi to the 
festivals, games, antJ pastimes of our own island ; not only 
as being better adapted to a volume of this Library, but 
because there are few continental sports of which we do not 
find some professed imitation or casual resemblance among 
ourselves. 

Human nature is the same in all parts of the earth : the 
Recreations of a rude and illiterate nation must be inevitably 
Kmited to sensiilil and external gratifications; however, 
therefore, they may be modified by climate and manners, 
they must in their main qualitien, at least in the earlier 
stages of civilization, present a considerable degree of simi- 
liarity. Nothing, moreover, is so difficult to control as 
popular customs, which, when they have reference to the 
enjoyments of the lower orders, are considered as their 
peculiar, often their sole privilege, and are retained with a 
proportionate obstinacy. We have seen for how many cen- 
turies the Pagan games survived the deities in whose honour 
they were first instituted. More willing to surrender their 
antiquated reli^on than the amusements connected with it, 
the heathen people could only be won to Christianity by 
a compromise which enabled them to incorporate with the 
new faith many of the festivals and pastimes of Paganism. 
These took other names indeed ; they were baptized afresh, 
and consecrated to saints and martyrs, instead of demigods 
and heroes ; but the multitude cared little about the form 
and title, provided they got the essence, which, according 
to their estimation, consisted in the holy day and its festive 
or processional concomitants. Exactly the same thing 
occutmd at the second great religious change — the Reformat 



tion, when we adopted many of the stated festivaki and 
holydaya, althoash we uncanonized the saints and martyrs 
in whom they onginated. Of all religions, that part seems 
to endure the longest which is associated with the pleasures 
of the people ; no mean argument for making cheerfulness 
and enjoyment constituents of our devotional ohservances, 
instead of seeking to dissever them. In a review of such 
festivals, sports, and holydays as still exist among us, it will 
be found that some are originally derived from the Pagans, 
others from the Papists : we are not aware of any that can 
be strictly termed modem. 

What were the amusements and stated relaxations from 
labour enjoyed by the ancient inhabitants of Britain, we 
have no means of ascertaining ; but we know that their 
religion, like that of the early Greeks and Romans, was a 
savage superstition, delighting in human sacrifices; and 
we may therefore conclude that their sports and games, 
whether emanatingfrom it or not, were of an equally fero- 
cious character. Deficiency in feasts and merrimakings, 
however, cannot be imputed to any of the old Celtic nap 
tions, thouffh the convivial scene was not unfirequently dis- 
^Traced by Lapithsan strife. It was at a feast that the two 
illustrious British princes, Cairbar and Oscar, quarrelled 
about their own braveiy and that of their ancestors, and 
fell by mutual wounds, probably when under the influence 
of deep potations. Before the general introduction of agri- 
culture, mead seems to have been the aolj strcmg tiqiiMr known 
to the inhabitants of our island ; and it ecmtinued to be a fin- 
vourite beverage even after others had been introduced. The 
mead-maker was the eleventh peiiKNi in dignity m the court 
of the ancient princes of Walo^ and took plaois of the phy- 
sician. How much this liquor wms esteemed by the Bik- 
ish princes may be gathereid fioom the foUowtng law of the 
principality : ** There are three things in the couit whidi 
must be communicated to the king before ai^ other person ; 
1. Every sentence of the judge ; 2. Eveiy new song ; and 
3. Every cask of mead." Tm jo^s of song and the mnsie 
of the harp were the accompaniments of the feast, the 
bards usually celebrating the brave aoticms ef the guests^ 
er the exploits of their ancestors. 

Imitation of the Roman oenqnerora, and a pMcti^l «dof»« 
iSoo of ^uif P&gaaiBn^ doublless jnttodfcd Iw • tee 
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many of tb« classical pastimes and holydays, which wen 
not entirely swept away when the Saxon conquest eflectad 
a total change in the laws and goremment of the country. 
Hunting and other robust exercises might have been the 
chie^ but th^ were not the sole diversions of the con- 
querors, who had br this time become sufficiently advanced 
in civilization to derive pleasure from intellectual amuse- 
ments. A northern hero, whose name was Kdlsnn, boasts 
of nine accomplishments in which he was well skilled. ** I 
know," says he, ** how to play at chess ; I can engrave 
Runic letters ; I am expert at my book ; I know how to 
handle the tools of the smith ; I can traverse the mow on 
skates of wood ; I excel in shooting with the bow ; I use the 
oar with facility ; I can sing to me harp ; and I compose 
verses."* This might be termed a liberal education for 
the times in which he lived ; but Kolson had made a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land, which may probably account, in 
treat measure, for his literary qualifications. Learning 
oes not by any means appear to have formed an indis- 
Sensable part even of a nobleman's education, under the 
axon government. Alfred, it is well known, was twelve 
years of i^e before he acquired his letters. 

In a turbulent and warlike age the qualities of the body 
will always be more highly valued than those of the mind ; 
for as strength and courage are then the sole means of 
achieving fortune and distmction, or of preservinff them 
when won, the opulent will naturally prefer, even m their 
relaxations, such robust exercises as either bear a direct 
semblance of war, or qualify them to endure its fiitiffues 
and hardships. Where might so often constituted rtrhtf 
every man was obliged to learn, as the most essential of all 
arts, that of defending himself and his possessions against 
the evil designs of his neighbour. Until peace was of fre- 
quent intervention, and law, becoming paramount, relieved 
individuals from this incessant duty of watch and ward, 
learning was considered as an unsoldierly if not an ignoble 
pursuit, and was willingly abandoned to the inmates of 
the cloister. Of inferior pastimes, however, the Saxons 
appMur to have had their share. From their German 
ancestors they had inherited an immoderate attachment to 

^ Ottos, ss quoted in 8trQtt*s Sports and FssHmei^ int. Ul. 
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gaming — that only vice which seems to exercise an equal 
influence over the most barbarous and the mo&(t civilized 
nations, as if it veere an inherent and ineradicable ten- 
dency of the human mind. After dice, chess and back- 
gammon appear to have been the most favourite sedentary 
amusements of the Saxons and Danes, and to have occa- 
sionally occupied a large portion of the night. Bishop 
.^theric, havmg obtained admission to Canute about mid- 
night, upon some urgent business, found the king engaged 
with his courtiers at play, some at dice, and some at chess. 
The clergy, however, were prohibited from playing at ^ames 
of chance by the ecclesiastical canons established in the 
reign of Edgar. 

Christianity, upon its introduction into our island, not "1 

only brought with it the cheering Sabbath, the most pre- 
cious boon that religion has ever bestowed upon man, but 
numerous holydays and festivals, fixed or fluctuating. Of 
these we are bound by the nature of our work to give some 
account, although we shall render it as succinct as possible, 
since the subject must be already familiar to the mass of 
our readers. The immoveable feasts of the church are 
those constantly celebrated on the same day of the year ; 
the principal of which are Christmas-day, the Circumcision, 
Epiphany, Candlemas, Lady-day, AU Saints, and All 
Souls, besides the days of tibe several apostles. Of the 
moveable feasts, which are not confined to a particular day, 
the principal is Easter, which gives law to all the rest, all 
of them following and keeping their stated distances from 
it ; such as Palm Sunday, G<wd Friday, Ash Wednesday, 
Sexagesima, Ascension Day, Pentecost, and Trinity Sun- 
day. Some of these feasts were instituted in the very 
earliest ages of Christianity. That of the Circumcision, 
howev^, IS not more ancient than the seventh century. 
The Purification, the Annunciation, and the Assumption 
were first observed in the sixth ; Ash Wednesday in the 
eleventh: the feast of the Trinity began to be kept in 
some of the German and Italian churches about the tenth 
or eleventh century ; it was not, however, till the fourteenth 
and fifteenth that it was generally adopted. Towards the : 

ninth, the feast of the Nativity was established ; that of 
the Conception dates from the tlurteenth, and was confirmed ' 

by the council of Basle in 1439. Pope Gregory IV., about 
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the year 840, asngned the feast of All Samit to the 1ft of 
November ; that of All Souls originated in the thiite«ith 
eentuiy. To these must be added the yigils, or wakes, 
local fedsts in remembrance of the dedication of particular 
churches. Towards the conclusion of the fourtn century 
there began to be a prodigious increase in the number of 
feast-days, occasioned by the discovery of the remains of 
martyrs and of holy men, for whose commemoratioQ they 
were established. Many of these were Instituted on a 
Pagan model, and abused in indolence, voluptuousness, and 
criminal practices, if we judge them by modem notions of 
morality. Perhaps, however, they might be partly expe- 
dient to wean fiom Paganism a rude untutored people, who 
could neither have understood nor relished a purely spiritual 
and abstract religion, and to whose senses and enjoyments, 
therefore, it became necessary to appeal in the first instance, 
as the sole means of ultimately convincing their reason. 
Candlemas, for instance, at which feast the lighted tapers 
that had received the benediction were carried in procession, 
was instituted by Pope Gelasius, in 492, to oppose the 
Lupercalia of the Pagans. On this point we have the fol- 
lowing authority of the Venerable Bede : " The church has 
happily changed the Pagan lustrations around the fields, 
which took place in the month of February, into proces- 
sions in which lighted candles are borne, in memory of that 
divine light with which Jesus Christ has illuminated the 
world, and which occasioned him to be called by Simeon 
the light for the revelation of the Gentiles." Others, how- 
ever, maintain that Candlemas was a substitute for the 
feast of Proserpine, which the Pagans celebrated with lighted 
torches towards the beginning of February. Many church 
festivals are doubtless to be traced to the same oriffin. 
" Christian, or rather Papal, Rome," says Brand,* "has 
borrowed her rites, notions, and ceremonies, even in the most 
luxuriant abundance, from ancient and modem Rome ; much 
the greater number of those flaunting externals which infid- 
libility has adopted by way of feathers, to adorn the triple ctm, 
having been stolen out of the wings of the dying eagle." 

Feasts, processions, shows, spectacles, mysteries, mo- 
ralities, mummeries, and all the pride, pomp, and circum- 

* Popalar Antiquities, Preftce. 
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««^-.i.- 1.-J. have probably exercised a bene- 

^ i^^S^ l^infor •'•^'^hing to religion th. 

lUitevQJte i>^^ -^oiur «''»<>°* ''*®^ '* ^" instituted and 

l*^U»Mn^ /rJ^ci^y '^^f^ .Z, '*"*PP^*' ^ advanced 
«^ix*tion1ind knowledge render them unnecessary. The 

^••oiUials of religion always remain the same ; but in this, 
M in every other institution, we must vary and adapt ex- 
ternal SbnxM to the state of general information, and the 
influences of public opinion. Whatever may have been 
the oiiginal cause of their institution, the number of feasts 
•nd hofydays in the ancient Romish church, added to the 
Sabbaths, must have afibrded to the labouring classes as 
iBany, and perhaps more, respites from labour than they 
bad enjoyed in the Pa^an times ; while the pomps, proces- 
sions, and shows of the new faith became indispensable 
gubstitutes, at least in the estimation of the vulgar, for the 
heathen spectacles and celebrations which they superseded. 
The Norman conquest effected two marked changes in 
the sports and pastimes prevalent at the close of the Saxon 
era, by restricting the privileges of the chase, and first 
e^ablishing those barbarous game-laws, the imposition of 
which was one of the greatest insults of tyranny, while 
their maintenance, in scarcely mitigated severity, at the 
present enlightened era, cannot be otherwise designated 
than as a monstrous oppression upon the lower orders, and a 
flagrant outrage offered to the spirit of the times. W^en 
these laws were first passed, it might have been felt as 
some mitigation of their enormity, that they were enacted 
by a foreign despot, in right of conquest, and by virtue of 
the sword, which was then paramount over all legislation ,* 
but it must aggravate the bitterness of their present tjrranny 
to know that these sanguinary statutes are upheld, and 
even made more terrible by those who ought naturally to 
be the protectors, and not the imprisoners and persecutors 
unto death of their poorer fellow-countrymen. The second 
notable change in our pastimes, occasioned by the advent 
of the Normans, was the introduction of tournaments and 
jousta, together with all the pomps, gallantries, and ob- 
servances of chivalry, which, although they all bore the 
visible impress of war, were decidedly civilizing, and even 
ennobling, in their general tendency. 
All g<N>d and ftithfiil knights awoze by the symbolical 
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cross on the pummel of their swords to be the standi 
champions of Christianity, which now, for the ftrst tim<t| 
be^an to exercise a marked influence upon the usages of 
war ; at once exalting that courage which had preriouily 
been a brutal impulse mto a noble principle, and tempering 
it with generosity, mercy, and forbearance : while the ro- 
mantic deference for the weaker sex, which forms such m 
distinguishing characteristic of chivalry, polished and com- 
pleted the manners of the cavalier, by addinj? suavity and 
gentleness to his other accqmplislunents. Nor were per- 
sonal comeliness, strength, and agility, together with perfect 
horsemanship, ajid adroitness in all martial exercises, the 
sole qualifications he was expected to possess : to invin- 
cible courage and a strict regard for veracity, it was 
requisite that he should odd graceful dancing and a compe- 
tent knowledge of music. Hunting and nawking were 
also acquirements that he was obliged to possess as soon 
as he had strength enough to practise them. Of Sir Tris- 
tram, who is held forth as the mirror of chivalry in the ro- 
mance of " The Death of Arthur,*' we are told that he had 
not only acquired the language of France, and all the rules 
of courtly behaviour, but " in harping and on instruments 
of music he applied himself in his youth for to leame ; and 
after, as he growed in might and strength, he laboured ever 
in hunting and hawking.'" Another ancient romance says 
of its hero, " He every day was provyd in dancing and in 
songs that the ladies could think were convenable for a 
nobleman to conne. The king for to assay him made justs 
and tumies ; and no man did so well as he in runnyng, 
playing at the paume,* shotyng, and cast3rng of the barre, 
nor found he his maister." Reading might perhaps be im- 
plied, but it is not expressly mention^ as an essential 
accomplishment. It is evident, however, that under the 
ennoblmg influences of chivalry and of female society, the 
mind begai^ to be cultivated as well as the powers of the 
body ; and that the manners of the Saxon times were im- 
TOoved by an infusion of incipient politeness and urbanity. 
Where these qualities distinguish the upper classes, fashion 
will soon make them penetrate, at least partially, into the 
lower : we find accordingly that the sons of citizens and 

• Hand-tennis. 
12 
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jwtmtm and mora especial]^ the joun^ Londoners, affected 
in all their sports and pastimes an mutation of the martial 
exerdses aim usages of chivaliy. They fou^t with clubs 
and bucklers ; they practised running at die quintain ; and 
when the ftost set in, they would ^o upon the ice, and tilt 
at one another with poles, in imitation of lances in a joust : 
rude pastimes it must be confessed, but as they were doubt- 
less accompanied with the strict regard to honour and 
fiumess, as well as with the generosity and forbearance 
that characterized the exercises of chivalry from which they 
were copied, they could not fail to have a beneficial effect 
upon popular manners. 

When chivalry lost its primitive spirit, and the romantic 
enthusiasm which had distinguished the middle ages began 
to decline, a marked change occurred in the education of 
the nobility, the mind receiving a more attentive cultivation, 
and gentler pastimes or sedentary amusements coming into 
vogue ; while bodily exercises and the exertions of mus- 
cular strength were abandoned to the vulgar. This altera- 
tion soon began to exercise its influence upon the inferior 
classes, who gradually discontinued the sports that had 
sprunff up from an imitation of the jousts and tournaments, 
and who, though they had not the means, nor perhaps the 
inclination, to imitate their betters in mental culture, readily 
aped them in their vices, resorting to games and recreations 
that promoted idleness, dissipation, and gambling. 

Personal prowess and vigour being rendered in a great 
measure unnecessary by the invention of gunpowder, and 
the consequent revolution in all the modes of war, chivalry 
began to decay towards the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, especially in this country, where the wars of the 
Roses occupied the nobility and gentry, and real battles 
afforded but little leisure for exercising the mockery of war. 
Tilts and tournaments, indeed, continued to be occasionally 
displayed, sometimes with prodigious splendour and mag- 
nificence, until the end of the following century, being 
usually exhibited at coronations, royal marriages, and other 
occasions where pomp and pageuitry were required : but 
these shadows of extinct chivalry possessed none of the 
utUity, and therefore none of the vital spirit, with which it 
had been animated in former days. What had once been a 
TiInaU« tdbool of war, and of all knightfy aeeompliah- 
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BMotfy had now degenentad into a tawdiy and nninnaiiiin 
game. 

Proud of hia bodily atrength and agility, and anxioua to 
diiplay them» Henry YIII. onca more gave a temporary 
fiwnion to military paatimea and violent corporeal exerciiea. 
Even alter hia aooeaaion to the throne, according to lua 
biographer Hall, he continued daily to amuae himaelf in arch- 
ery, caating of the bar, wreatUng, or dancing, and frequently 
in tiltinc, tourneying, fitting at the barriers with awonb 
and batHe-axea, and auch like martial recreationa. Theae 
were not practiaed, however, to the exclusion of intellectual 
pursuits, for we learn from the same authority that he spent 
hia leisure time in plajring at the recorders, flute, and vi^ 
ffinals, in setting of songs, singing, and making of ballade, 
in the succeedinff century we have the following deacription 
of the BfjortB and amusements of Chaiiea, Lord Mountjoy.* 
<'He delighted in atudy, in gardens, in riding on a pad to 
take the air, in plinring at shovelboard, at carda, and in read- 
inff of play-books ror recreation, and especially in Ashing and 
fish-ponds, seldom useing any other exerdaea, and useing 
these ri^4itly as pastimes, only for a short and convenient 
time, and with gre^ variety of change from one to the other.** 

James I., in a set of rules drawn up by himaelf and ad- 
dressed to his eldest son Henry, Prince of Wales, gives the 
following instruction respecting his recreations: **From 
this court I debarre all rouffh and violent exercises ; as the 
foote-ball, meeter for laming than making able the users 
thereof ; aa likewise such tumbling trickea as only serve 
for comoedians and balladines to win their bread with : but 
the exercises that I would have you to uae, although but 
moderately, not making a craft of them, are running, leap- 
ing, wrestling, fencing, dancing, and playing at the caitcii, 
or tennise, archerie, palle-malle, and such like other fair and 
pleasant field-games. And the honourablest and most 
recommendable games that yee can use on horseback, and 
especially such aa may teach you to handle your arma 
thereon — such as the tilt, the ring, and low-riding for han- 
dling of your sword. I cannot omit here the hunting, 
namely, with running houndea, which ia the most honour- 
able iad noblest sort thereof; for it is a thievish form of 

UiaIttaMar7orVjmalloriMii^poWSlMdA.D VU7. 
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hunting to shoote with gunnes and bowcs ; and greyhound 
hunting is not so martial a game. As for hawkinge, I con- 
demn it not ; but I must praise it more sparingly! because 
it neither resembleth the wars so neere as hunting, and is 
more uncertain and subject to mischances ; and, which is 
worst of all, is there-through an extreme stirrer up of the 
passions. • 

"As for sitting or house pastimes, since they may at 
times supply the rooms which, beinff empty, would be patent 
to pernicious idleness, I will not therefore a^ee with the 
curiosity of some learned men of our age m forbidding 
cards, dice, and such like games of hazard : when it is foul 
or stormy weather, then, I say, inay ye lawfully play at the 
cardes or tables ; for, as to dicing, I think it becommeth 
best deboshed souldiers to play at on the heads of their 
drums, being only ruled by hazard, and subject to knavish 
cogging; and as for the chesse, I think it overfonde, be-^ 
cause it is overwise and philosophicke folly." 

After the wars of the parliament, when the pleasure- 
hating puritans gained the ascendency, the pastimes of all 
classes, btit more especially of the lower orders, suffered 
a miserable suspension and abridgment. Austerity and 
mortification were enforced l^ those morose ascetics with a 
blind rigour that confounded the most innocent recreations 
with others of which the suppression, or at least the regu- 
lation, might perhaps have been desirable. Not only were 
the theatres and public gardens closed, but a war of bigotry 
was carried on i^dnst May-poles, wakes, fairs, organs, 
fiddles, dancing, Whitsun-ales, puppet-shows, and aunost 
every thing elM that wore the semblance of popular amuse- 
ment and diversion. The recoil of the national mind, thus 
forcibly wrested from its natural bias, occasioned that burst 
of licentiousness and general demoralization which dis- 
graced the return and the reign of Charles II. ; a warning 
that ought not to be forgotten hy the modem pttritans, 
who would restrict the harmless pastimes of our labouring 
dassesb 

It was not until the discontinuance of bodily ezdrcisef 
afforded leisure for mental improvement, that the cultiva- 
tion of letters and learning began to be esteemed an indis- 
pensable pairt of a polite education. Some of the nobility, 
powever, proud, as it should seem, of the ignorance which 
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kad been ** handed down to them bj the wudom of th«ir 
Ancestors,** clung to the old prejudices asainst book-learn- 
ing. ** It is enough," said a person of nigh rank to the 
secretary of Henry VIII., ** it is enough for the sons of the 
nobility to wind their horn and carry their hawk fair, and 
leave study and leanung to the children of meaner people.*' 
We have young patricians of the present day who act up 
to the spirit of this diction ; while we have sapient gray- 
beards in the same class, who, having themselves mastered 
tlieir letters, seem to be afraid that letters might beccHne 
their masters, if they suffered them to be generuly acquired 
by the lower classes. 

Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, gives us a gene- 
ral view of the sports most prevalent in Uie seventeenth 
century. " Cards, dice, hawks, and hounds,** he observes, 
'' are rocks upon which men lose themselves, when they are 
impradently bandied and beyond their fortunes. Hunting 
and hawking are honest recreations, and fit for some great 
men, but not fmr every base inferior person, who while they 
maintain their falconer, and dogs, and hunting nags, their 
wealth runs away with their hounds, and their fortunes fly 
away with their hawks." He recapitulates as the com- 
mon pastimes both of town and country, ** bulUbaitmgs 
and bear-baitings, in which our countrymen and citizens 
ffreatly delight, and frequently use; dancers on ropes, 
jugglers, comedies, tragedies, artillery-^idens, and cock- 
fighting. Ordinary recreations we have in winter, as cards, 
tables, dice, shovelboard, chess-play, the phllosopher'f 
game, small trunks, shuttlecock, bilUards, music, masks, 
singing, dancing, ule games, dc4!.** ' To this catalogue he 
adds ^ dancing, singing, masking, mumming, and stage- 
plays are reasonable recreations if in season ; as are May- 
games, wakes, Whitsun-ales, Let them** — that is, the com- 
mon people — "freely feast, sing, dance, have puppet-plays, 
hobby-horses, tabors, crowds (i. e. fiddles), and bagpipes. 
Plays, masks, jesters, tumblers, and jugglers are to be 
winked i^ lest the people should do worse than attend 
them." 

Strype*s edition of Stow's Survey, published in the year 
1720, gives us the following general view of the pastimes 
of the Londoners : •* The modem sports of the citizens,*' 
Mys the editor, «< besides drinking, are cock-fighting, bowl- 
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ing xxpoiL greens, playing at tables of backgammon, cardi» 
dice, and billiards ; also musical entertainments, dancing, 
masks, balls, stage-plays, and club-meetings in the eve- 
ning ; and they sometimes ride out on horseback, and hunt 
with the lord mayor's pack of dogs, when the common hunt 
goes out. The lower classes divert themselves at football, 
wrestling, cudffels, ninepins, shovelboard,* cricket, snow- 
ball, ringing of bells, quoits, pitching the bar, bull and bear- 
baitings, tli^owing at cocks, and lying at alehouses." 

In addition to peculiar and extensive privileges of hunt- 
ing, hawking, and fishing, the Londoners had large portions 
of ground allotted to them in the vicinity of the city, for 
such pastimes as were best calculated to render them strong 
and healthy. The city damsels had also their recreation 
on the celebration of these festivals, dancing to the accom- 
paniment of music, and continuing their sports by moon- 
Ught. Stow tells us that in his time it was customary for 
the maidens, after evening prayers, to dance and sing in 
the presence of their masters and mistresses, the best per- 
former being rewarded with a garland. Who can peruse 
the recapituUttion of London sports and amusements, even 
80 late as the beginning of the last century, without being 
struck by the contrast it presents in its present state, when, 
as a French traveller observes, it is no longer a city, but a 
province covered with houses 1 In the whole world, prob- 
ably, there is no large town so utterly unprovided with 
means of healthful recreation for the mass of the citizens. 
Every vacant and green spot has been converted into a 
street ; field after field has been absorbed by the builder ; 
all the scenes of populsur resort have been smothered with 
piles of brick ; football and cricket-grounds, bowling-greens, 
and the enclosures or open places set apart for archery and 
other pastimes, have been successively parceled out in 
squares, lanes, or alleys ; the increasing value of land and 
extent of the city render it impossible to find substitutes ; 
and the humbler classes who may wish to obtain the sight 
of a field, or inhale a mouthfiil of fresh air, can scarcely 
be gratified unless, at some expense of time and money, 
they make a journey for the purpose. Even our parks, not 

* The shovelboard, ouce an indispensable appendage to the hall of 
great houses, had now become vulgar, its place oeing probably supplied 
by a billiard-table. 
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unaptly tenned the lungs of the metropdiB, have be€n par- 
tially invaded by the omnivorous buUder ; nor are those 
portions of them which are still open available to the cocor 
monalty. for purposes of pastime and sport. Under such 
circumstances, who can wonder that they should lounge 
away their unemployed time in the skittle-grounds of ale- 
houses and sin-shops 1 or that their immorality should have 
increased with the enlargement of the town, and the ccmi- 
pulsory disdontinuance of their former healthful and harm- 
less pastimes ? It would be wise to revive, rather than seek 
any further to suppress them : wiser still would it be, with 
reference both to the bodily and moral health of the people, 
if, in all new enclosures for building, provision were legally 
made for the unrestricted enjoyment of their games and 
diversions, by leaving large open spaces to be appropriated 
to that purpose. 

Upon a general review of our present prevailing amuse- 
ments, it win be found, that if many have been dropped, at 
least in the metropolis, which it might have been desirable 
to retain, several have also been abandoned of which we 
cannot by any means regret the loss ; while those that 
remain to us, participating in the advancement of civiliza- 
tion, have in some instances become niuch more intellectual 
in their character, and in others have assumed some elegant, 
humane, and unobjectionable fonns. Bull and bear-bait- 
ing, cock-throwing and fighting," and such like barbarous 
pastimes, have long been on the wane, and will, it is to be 
hoped, soon become totally extinct. That females of rank 
and education should now frequent such savage scenes, 
seems so little within the scope of possibility that we can 
hardly credit their ever having done so, even in times that 
were comparatively barbarous.* 

We extract from a work published in 1575, the following 
description of a bear-baiting, not so much in illustration of 
our subject, as because it presents to the reader a curious 
specimen of the true London dialect and orthography at that 

* Among the entertainments provided for Qneen Elizabeth by the ac- 
*'*"" j***w ^^1 of Leicester, oi» her visit toKenilworth Castle, was •' a 
grand bear-baiting, to which were added tumbling and fireworks,* 

Her mariesty " says Rowland Wliite, in the Sidney Papers, " hath com- 
manded the beares, the bttll, and the ape to be to-morrow bayted In tlM 
tut-yard, and on Wednesday she wi.l have solcmhe duuncing " 



,1.. he*" "*. .._lr .h. v^i. 



M*j;^^*lo argu the poinli 



iJ", 'lie 'I<'e'^**"ftJK"'' 



■gument. 
Very r_„_. ouUp'"^ ^" hear by (ho thralo, 

the heaj "i ^tayd » roold not Ihat wa» bound 

Confif, sn hu'i each fending and proovynp, 

'oo tho bur. Ki ekralling and bjtyng, b; plain 

"iih plucfiii 3e and t'oolhpi. Such eipenB of 

tooth and n"J'" "„,i theat between them, as a month'* 

Mood Bnd leaiwr "- 

iKkine, I wMii. wdl not recover. 

" It wai s sporl very pleaiaunl of theeie beasli, to aeS 

die bear with his pinkneyes leering afier hii etiemie's np- 
Bioach ! ihe nimbleness and wayt loo of the dos too taka 
^( BdvanUgc ; and me farz and experiensoi thebesiBgajn 
to antyd the aeinull. If he wear bitten in one place boon 
lis would p^nch in another toi> get free ; that if he new 
taken onei, than, what Bhyft with bylyng, with clawyng, 
wjUl roiyng, toieyng, and tmnblyng, he coald woorke toe 



Faul Hentzner, after describing the baiting of biiUs a: 

be»rB, adde, " To this entertainment there often fbtlowg that 
i>f ivhip|Hng a blinded Liear, which ia perfonued by five or 
ni men standing circularlj with whipa, which thuy exer- 
cise on him without mercy, as he cannot eacape liom lliem 
becanee of big chain. At thia apectitcle, and every where 
else, the Engiiah are constantly amoking tobacco." 

Stevens, the commentator on Shakspeare, observes that 
in some coanlies of England a cat naa formerly dosed up 
with a quantity of soot in a cask suspended on a line. He 
who beat out the bottom as he ran under it, and was nimble 
enough to escape its contents, was regarded as the bero of 
this tnbuman diversion, wMch Wds terminated by hunting 
to death the unfortunate cat. The peculiar persecution to 
which these animals were formerly subjected is thought \a 
have originated in their supposed intimacy with the witchea 
— ■ sospidon which was quite mfficient to render them im- 
.f0 pwolar with the ignorant valgsr. 

It will not euilj find beti^ in thee* dtyt of ri|aro<i* 
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obf errance, that the time uraally appropriated for the exhibi- 
tion of these and other barbarooa ffames, at well aa for the 
performance of phijt and interludes, and the amoaementa 
of cards, music, oancing, and other diTersions, was the afler- 
part of the Sabbath-daj. 

Erasmus has said that human reason is like a drunken 
clown attempting to mount a horse ; if you help him op on one 
side, he is very apt to fall over on the otl^ ; — a dictom 
which has never been more pointedly illustrated than in thv 
various and contradictory ways wherein the Sabbath has 
been observed in the different ages and countries of the 
world. There is diversity even in the day itself^ still more 
so in the mode of its celebration. As the law of Moses, 
however severe it may be against the profanation by labour 
of the iqypointed day of rest, nowhere proscribes innocent 
recreation, there is reason to conclude that, in the earlier 
ages, the Sabbath was equally consecrated to religious so- 
lemnities and innocent enjoyments. Of all those supersti- 
tious statutes which we find specified in the Talmud, and 
which in the' latter days of the Hebrews made the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath a weekly plague of the most grievous 
kind, Moses has not one sinffle word. They were inven- 
tions of the tra^tionists and rharisees, seekmg to conceal 
their want of real religion by fantastical ceremonies and 
ridiculous external observances. Christ lost no opportunity 
of combating and condemning these austerities, more espe- 
cially when he declared, as if for the express purpose of 
setting the question at rest for ever, that ** the Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath." Among the 
eariy Christians it was so especially a day of joy and glad- 
aesi»,<that all fostinig on it was prohibited, even during the 
Teat annual fast of Lent. The council of Laodicea went 
o for as to allow working if great necessity required it. By 
the statute 27 Henry VI. fairs or markets are forbidden to be 
held on any Sunday, except the four Sundays in harvest. 
There is extant a license dated 1572, permitting one John 
Swinton Powlter ** to use playes and games on nme several! 
Sundaies ; and because great resort of people is like to 
come thereunto, he is to have proper persons to keep peace 
and quiet during the continuance of such playes and 
games." And yet, only eight years afterward, and in the 
same queen's reign, the magistrates of London procured an 

IV 
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eiiict to be issued, ** that sU heathenish playes and interludes 
■hould be batdshed upon sabbatJi-days,'** but thU is under- 
•^ood M only applying to the jurisdiction of the lord mayor ; 
for three yeaw afterward a prodigious concourse of people 
being assembled on a Sunday afternoon at the Paris Gar- 
dens in Southwark, to see plays and a bear-baitinff, the 
Umtre fell with their weight, when many were kiUed and 
more wounded. The successor of Elizabeth, on the other 
band, thinking that the restrictions on the public sports 
wvre too generally and too strictly applied, especially in 
the public places, published the following declaration :t 
« Whereas we did justly, in our progress through Lancashire, 
rebuke some puritanes and precise people, in prohibiting and 
unlawfully punishing of our good people for using their 
lawful recreations and honest exercises on Sundayes and 
other bohdayes, after the aftemoone sermon or service : It 
is our will, that after the end of Divine service our good 
people be not disturbed, letted, or discouraged from any 
fawftd recreation, such as dauncing, either for men or 
women ; archery for men, leaping, vaulting, or any other 
such harmless recreation ; nor for having of May-games, 
Whitson-ales, and morris-daunces, and the setting up of 
Maypoles and other sports therewith used ; so as the same 
be had in due and convenient time, without impediment or 
neglect of Divine service. But withall, we do still account 
here, as prohibited, all unlawful games to be used on Sun- 
days onely, as beare and bull-baitings, interludes, and, at all 
times in the meaner sort of people by law prohiUted, 

bowling.":^ 

This proclamation was confirmed by Charles I., to the 

great displeasure of those who regarded these amusements 

as unlawftil on the Sabbath, tfnd many of them unlawful 

in themselves, impart from any alleged profiuuty of the day ; 

* Her midesty does not appeu- to have objected to other Sabbath pas- 
tlme!!. In tlw list of the Kenilworth entertainmenta we read, that ** On 
Sunday evening she was entertained with a grand display of fireworks, 
OS well in the air as upon the water.** 

t See the introdnction to Stmtt'a Sports and Pastimes, and the pnrfhce 
to Brand's Popular Antiquities, fhxn which parts of the preceding som- 
mary have been abridged. 

t In the subseqaent part of this chapter the publishers have omitted 
9ome of the author's observationa and modified others, in otdet to reader 
the wtnrk mtan acceptalHe to the Americau puMic 
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and on their obtmininff the hebn of gorernmeiit, they enfovMd 
a rifid observance o? the Sabbath, which waa not leaa ex- 
ceptionable than the other extreme in its effects, for the law 
of force may make hypocrites, but it will ever fail to mak» 
Christians. The Restoration again made the Sabbath 
afternoon a time of sport and pastime, and too often of 
licentiousness: so that, driven by the authority of law 
from one extreme to another, the poor commonalty of Eng- 
land must have been sadly puxzledhow to eomport them- 
selves properly on their weekly holydny, or what to think 
of an institution which gave rise to such conflicting edicts, 
all enforced by the pains and penalties of law, and all dia- 
metrically opposed to each other. 

From the time of the Revolution, there has been an 
increasing tendency to compel a rigorous observance of the 
Sabbath, which is supposed by some to savour of Pharisa- 
ical bigotry and intolerance. There is, doubtless, a possi- 
bility of pushing the restraints of law so far as to defeat 
the object for wMch they are employed, and this perhaps has 
sometimes been the case in the attempts made to enforce ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, especially when rigid and ascetical 
regulations were enforced by harsh and severe penalties. 
For the sake of reliffion herself it is not proper to enj<mi 
those peculiar austerities which, in the minds of the vulcar, 
tend to associate her with gloom, sadness, mortification, 
and ennui. 

StiUf however, the importance of the Sabbath, in a civil 
as well as religious point of light, should never be lost 
sight of by an enlightened legislature. Christianity, which 
can only exist where the Sabbath is reverenced, has 
founded all our noble institutions, introduced free govern- 
ment and general happiness, and with no other compulsory 
sway than that of light and love, as the sun reinis over 
the world ; and this alone can pour temporal and eternal 
riches upon eveyy region of our earth. 

The laws of every government professedly Christian 
ought to recognise the Sabbath as of Divine appointment, 
and open proranation of the day, by gross and public profli- 
gacy or dwsipation, should be prohibited by law^ But the 
restraints of law should be directed at prohibitions rather 
than injunctions. They should act negatively, not positively ; 
and «o long as the operatipn^ of law are directed to restrain 
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the irregalar and dissolute from open pro&nation of the day, 
the peace ai^d good order of society will be maintained, and 
such measures will receive the approbation of every intelli- 
gent citizen of any government. Political freedom can never 
he dissevered from virtue ; virtue is but another name for the 
sense of moral responsibility to God ; and this moral sense 
cannot hve in a land where the Sabbath is publicly disre- 
garded. It will ever be a true sentiment that no legislature 
can license sin ; no human power can . make that lawful 
which is unlawful in itself; — ^nor can any government justify 
that which the book of nature and the book of revelation 
alike proclaim to be contrary to the law of God. 

Finally, let all the religious observances of the Sabbath be 
duly attended, and let Christians everywhere content them- 
selves with the single weapons of persuasion and example ; 
— meaning, by persuasion, an open and candid statement of 
facts, arguments, and motives ; and by example, the con- 
scientious regulation of their own conduct, in accordance 
with the requisitions of the fourth commandment. He who 
instead of observing its ordinances, abandons himself to 
profligate or forbidden indulgences is a Sabbath-breaker; 
so is he who dedicates it to the worship of his own narrow 
notions, for this is self-idolatry ; who saddens it by misery 
and moroseness, for this is ingratitude towards heaven , 
who imbitters it with bigotry and intolerance, for this is un 
charitableness towards his fellow-creatures. 



CHAPTER X. 

Hdyday Notices, 



" Thus times do shift, each thing his turne does hold ; 
New things succeed, as former things grow old." 

Herrick 

As the festivals take precedence in our titlepage, we shall 
briefly notice those that are most distinguished, and the 
modes of their celebration, before we proceed to the subject 
of games and amusements, avoiding in our summary such 
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nunate retearcfaes a> would UtUe pleaae the genenl tfdtr^ 
however they may interest the profeeted antiqaary. In- 
qairen of the laiter character having often thrown to much 
Ught upon the subject as to obscure it by their illustrations, 
it may perhaps be rendered more intelligible as well as 
attractive by presenting it in a more condensed and simple 
form ; though even in this shape we may often have to 
repeat that vrith which the reader is already conversant. 

MEw-TCAa*s Dat. — It is at once so natural and s« 
laudable to commemorate the nativity of the new year, 
wluch is a sort of second birthday of our own, by acts of 
ffrateful worship to heaven, and of beneficence towards our 
fellow-creatures, that this mode of its celebration will be 
found to have prevailed, with little variety of observance, 
among all aces and pec^e. Congratulations, visits, and 
presents of ^ and dates, covered with gold-leal^ are said 
to have distinguished New-year's Day even in the tines 
of Romulus and Tatius, and to have continued nadtn the 
Roman emperors, until the praeiioe, being abased into a 
mode of extortion, was prolubited by Claudius. Yet the 
Christian emperors still received them, although they were 
condemned by ecclesiastiral councils on account of the Pagan 
ceremonies at their presentation ; so difficult was it Ibund, 
in the earlier ages of Christianity, to detach the newlywxm- 
verted people mim their old observances. The Dnuds of 
ancient Britain were accustomed on certain days to cut Ijbe 
sacied misletoe with a golden knife, in a forest dedicated to 
the ffods, and to distribute its branches vrith mudi cenmony 
as New-year's gifts to the people. Among the Saxons and 
northern nations this anniversaij was also observed by gifts, 
accompanied with such extraordmaiy festivity, that they reck- 
oned their age by the number of these merrimakings at which 
they had been present. The Roman practke of interehang- 
ingpresents and of giving them to servants, remained in force 
durmg the middle and later ages, especially among our 
kinm and nobility ; Henry III. appearing to have even imi- 
tate some of the Roman emperors by extorting them,* and 
Queen Elizabeth being accused of principally supporting 
her wardrobe and jewelry by levymg smiilar contoibo- 
i 

* Accordinc to Ur. Ellis, wlio quotes Mattbsw Paris in proof of talk 
•ssertton. 

K2 
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tions.* Pins were ace. ptable New-year's oifts to the ladies, &s 
substitutes for the wo<xlen skewers which they used till the 
end of the fifteenth centuiy. Instead of this present they 
sometimes received a composition in money, whence the 
allowance for their separate use is still termed ** pin-money." 

To the credit of the kindly and amiable feelings of the 
French, they bear the palm from all other nations in the 
extent and costliness of their New-year's gifts. It has 
been estimated that the amount expended upon honrbons and 
sweetmeats alone, for presents on New-year's Day in Paris, 
exeeeds 20,000/. sterlmg ; while the sale of jewelry and 
lancy artieles in the first week in the year is computed at 
one-fourth of the sale during the twelve months. It is by 
no means uncommon for a Parisian of 8000 or 10,000 francs 
a^year to make presents on New-year's Day which cost 
him a fifteenth part of his income. At an early hour of the 
morning this interchange of visits and bon-bons is already 
in ftiU activity, the nearest relations being first visited, until 
the fiirthest in blood and their friends and acquaintance 
have all had their calls. A dinner is given by some member 
of the family to all the rest, and the evening concludes, 
like Christmas Day, with cards, dancing, or other amuse- 
ments. 

In London, New-year's Day is not observed by any pub- 
lic festivity ; the only open demonstration of joy is the 
ringing of merry peals from the belfries of the numerous 
steeples late on the eve of the old year, until after the 
chimes of the clock have sounded its last hour. We may 
have done well to drop what Prynne, in his Histrio-Mastix, 
calls "^ a meere relique of Paganisme and idolatry, derived 
ftrom the heathen Romans' feast of two-faced Janus, which 
was spent in mummeries, stage plays, dancing, and such 
like interiudes, wherein fiddlers and others acted lascivious 
effisminate parts, and went about the tovms and cities in 
women's aj^arel ;" but, however the celebration of New- 

J ear's Day may have been disfi^fured in the earlier ages by 
*agan associati<ms and superstitious rites, nothing can be 

* This is Dr. Drake's opinion, whom researches. prove her majesty to 
iMVe even received New-year*8 gifts ftom her household servants. 
Amonc others, the doatnian is recorded as having presented her with 
two bolts of cambric. Unless these donations were upon the calcolatin^ 
principle ot dotU ie$^ their reception implies great meanness. 
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more inly Chrietian than to usher it in with every cheerful 
olwenrance that may express gratitude towards Uearen, and 
promote a kindly and a social feeling among our friends and 
fellow-creatures. 

Twelfth Dat is so called because it is the twelfth day 
after the Nativity. It is also termed the Epiphany, or Mani- 
festation of Christ to the Gentiles, when the eastern magi 
were guided by the star to pay their homage to the Saviour. 
The festive rites and gambols of this anniversary were 
originally intended to commemorate the magi, who were 
supposed to be kings. In France, one of the courtiers was 
formerly chosen king, and waited upon by the real monarch 
and his nobles in a grand entertainment ; in Germany they 
practise a similar custom among the scholars at the coUe^s, 
and the citizens at civic banquets ; at our own universities, 
not many years ago, and in private entertainments still, it is 
customary to give the name of kins^ to that person whose 
portion of the divided cake contains the lucky b^ui, orthe roy- 
ally4n8cribed label, and to honour him with a mock homage. 
TMs mode of perpetuating the remembrance of the eastern 
kings seems to have been partly borrowed from the Roman 
satumaha, when the masters made a banquet for their ser- 
vants, and waited upon them ; and partly from the Roman 
custom of drawing lots or beans for the title of king^ when 
the fortunate party waa declared monarch of the festive cir- 
cle, over which he exercised fiill authority until th^ sepa- 
rated. The festival of kings, as this day is called in an 
ancient calendar of the Romish church, was continued with 
feastinjp for many days. ^ To what base uses may we not 
return r' In 1792, during the French Revolution, when 
kings of all sorts were suffering proscription, lafite de$ rois 
was abolished as anti-civic, aild Twelfth Day took the name 
of lafiU des tan* culottes. To this nominal change the 
people willingly yielded assent, but they would not resign 
the festival and the good cheer, and they were quite right. 
As a religious memento, the cake and its concomitants may 
be idle md perbxpa irreveyent, but it is a pity to let any 
custom fall into desuetude which jmnnotes social mirth and 
hiq^piness, and fills every juvenile class with pleasant anti- 
eipations and recollections from Christmas to Candlemas. 

Candlkmas Day, 2d Februarys—The Purification of th« 
^ftrgin Mary. It has ahready been intimi^ed that this feast 
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Wat derived firom the Romam, though writers differ both as 
to the Pagan ceremony, of which it was an imitation, and 
as to the pope by whom it was first established. Some 
aflSnn that it was copied from the festival of Februa, the 
inother of Mars, when t^ Pagans were accustomed to run 
about the streets with lighted torches ; and that in the year 
of our Lord 684, P<^ Sereius, " in order to undo this false 
mummery and untrue belief and turn it into God's worship 
and our Lady's, gave commandment that all Christian 
people should come to church, and offer up a candle bren- 
pyng, in the woriship that they did to this woman Februa, 
$nd do worship to our Lady." In some of the ancient illu- 
minated calenoars, a woman holding a taper in each hand 
is represented in the month of February. The following 
is given as one of the prayers used at the hallowing of 
candles. ** O Lord Jesu Christ, 4- blesse thou this creature 
of a waxen taper at our humble supplication, and by the 
vertue of thy holy crosse, poure thou into it an heavenly 
benediction ; that as thou hast graunted it unto man's use 
ibr the ez|>elling of darknes, it may receive such a strength 
and blessing thorow the token of thy holy cross, that in 
what places soever it be lighted or set, the divel may avoid 
out of those habitacions, and tremble for feare, and fly away 
discouraged, and presume no more to unqmete them that 
serve thee," dec. 1 

** There is a general tradition," says Sir Thomas Browne, 
in his Vulgar Errors, ** in most parts of Europe, that infer- 
reth the coldnesse of succeeding vrinter from Uie shining 
of the sun on Candlemas Day, according to the proverbial 

distich — 

SLsol sidendescat BfariA purificante, 

Mi\jor erit glacies post festum quam ftiit ante. 

Candle-carrying on this day remained in England till its 
abolition by an oraer in council in the second year ef King 
Edward VI. 

Valentine Day, 14th February. — ^This also seems to 
have been a festival inherited from the ancient Romans, but 
fitthered upon St. Valentine in the earlier ages of the 
church, in order to Christianize it. There is no occur- 
rence in the legend of the saint, a presbyter, beheaded under 
the Emperor Claudius, that can have given rise to the cere- 
monies observed on his anniversaiy, which are too well 
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known to need any description. Birds are aaid to cbooee 
their mates about this time of year, whence probably came 
the custom of young persons selecting valentines, and of 
sending some amatory or flattering effusion to the object of 
their preference. This is the commonly-receiTed opinions 
but Brand, in his Popular Antiquities, seems inchned to 
suppose that the observance originated in an ancient 
Romish superstition of choosing patrons on this day for the 
ensuing year, a custom which gallantry took up when 
superstition at the Reformation had been compelled to let it 
fiedl. It is a ceremony, says Bourne, never omitted among 
the vulgar, to draw lots, which they term valentines, on the 
eve before Valentine Day. The names of a select nomber 
of one sex are by an equal number of the other put into 
some vessel ; and after that every one draws a name, which 
for the present is called their valentine, and is looked upon 
as a good omen of their being man and wife afterward. 
This sport appears to have been practised in the houses of 
the English gentry as early as the year 1476. Among the 
same class it was deemed obsolete in 1645. In the ** Forest 
of Varieties," of that date. Lord North, its author, says, 
*' The custome and charge of valentines is not ill left, with 
many other such costly and idle cusUnns, which by a tacit 
generall consent wee lay downe as obsolete.*' The amuse- 
ments of the coqunon people, however, hardly ever wear 
out ; in confirmation of wndch we may state, that at the 
present time two hundred thousand letters beyond the usual 
daily average annually pass through the twopenny post- 
office in London on St. Valentine's Day. 

Shrove Tuesday, or Shrove-tide, was set apart by the 
Romish church for shriving or C(»ifessing sins and receiving 
the sacrament, that people might be better prepared for the 
following season of Lent. This custom was abandoned at 
the Reformation, no confession to the spiritual guide being 
allowed, except when the conscience cannot otherwise be 
quieted ; in which case the grief is to be revealed to him in 
private for the benefit of his prayers and counsel. It was 
tt season of great feasting and intemperance, as if it were 
necessary to eat and drink to excess, in order to prepare for 
the coming fast; a mode of celebrating the day derived 
doubtless worn the Romish Carni-valej or farewell to flesh, 
the meat being anciently preparod at this season to last 
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daring tbe winter by salting, drying, and being hung up. 
Shrove Tuesday, bemg the last day of the carnival, was 
ix^ore especially devoted to feasting, foolery, and riot of all 
■orts ; but whence originated the custom of eating pan- 
cakes, which extended to other countries besides England, 
and was of very ancient observance, does not seem to be 
decided • though Mr. Fosbrooke is of opinion that it was 
taken from the heaUien Fomacalia, celebrated on the 18th 
of February, in memory of making bread before ovens were 
invented bv the goddess Fornax. Among the sports of the 
day cock-nghtinff and throwing at cocks appear almost 
every where to have prevailed, and at a very early period. 
The nature of these sports indeed, both of them ruthless 
and savage, the latter adding uiunanly cowardice to the 
most revolting cruelty, points to a barbarous era for their 
first introduction. Strange that Christians, even in a dark 
age, should have found pleasure in such inhuman pastime ! 
stranger still that in the present enlightened era men can 
be found brutal enough to continue the atrocity ! Its first 
meaning and intention, for such it probably had, since the 
custom 18 peculiar to the day, remains buried in obscurity. 
The writer of a pamphlet published in 1761, after stigma- 
tizing this cruel (uversion as a horrible abuse of time — << an 
abuse so much the more shocking as it is shown in torment- 
ing the very creature which seems by nature intended for 
our remembrancer to improve it : the creature whose voice 
Hke a trumpet summoneth man forth to his labour in the 
morning, and admonisheth him of the flight of his most pre- 
cious hours throughout the day" — ^has the following ob- 
servation ; ** Whence it had its rise among us I could never 
vet learn to my satisfaction ; but the common account of it 
IS, that the crowing of a cock prevented our Saxon ances- 
tors from massacring their conquerors the Danes, on the 
morning of a Shrove Tuesday, while asleep in their beds." 

Hearne tells us, in the preface to the edition of Thomas 
Otterboume, that this custom must be traced to the time of 
King Henry V., and our victories then gained over the 
French, whose name in Latin is synonymous with that of 
f acock; our countrymen meaning to mtimate that they 

could at any time overthrow the Gallic armies as easily as 
they could knock down the cocks on Shrove Tuesday. 
The knightly amusement of tilting at a Samccn^s head, » 
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practice which had iu rise in the holy wan, might by 
analoffy afford some rapport to Heame*s ezplanatioQ of 
throwing at cocks ; but unfortunately the latter barbarity 
af^pears to have been also practised in France Ions before 
the time of Henry Y^ and our neighbours can harcUy have 
found pleasure in pelting and knocking down themselves, 
even typically. 

Another writer conjectures that the whipping of tops, the 
tossing of pancakes in the firyingpan, ana the battering of 
cocks with missiles bear allusion to the sufferings and tor- 
ments of some of the martyrs. Erasmus could discover no 
other intelligible motive for the prevalence of the latter 
detestable custom than insanity, produced by surfeiting 
upon pancakes ! ** The Englisli,** says he, *< eat a certain 
cake on Shrove Tuesday, upon which they immediately run 
mad, and kill their poor cocks.** As this day formeriy 
wound up the Christmas festivities — for thus for might they 
be said to have continued — ^it may not be misplaced to re- 
mark, that no religious ceremonies are so long maintained 
and so punctually observed by the vulgar as those that have 
reference to their sensual enjoyments. Although a supper 
of eg^s and fat bacon may not prove them to be good 
Christians, it will at least show that they are no Jews — 
wherefore has the gammon been always reverenced as an 
oirthodox dainty. They like no odour of sanctity so well as 
that which fumes up to them from the kitchen ; they have 
a wonderfully tenacious memory for all eating and drinking 
anniversaries, and never foil to observe with a becoming 
zeal all those religious rites and ceremonies which are cele- 
brated in the stomach. 

Ash Wbdnbsdat, which is the first day of Lent, is so 
called from the ancient ceremony of blessing ashes on that 
day, wherewith the priest signed the people on the fore- 
head in the form of a cross, pronouncing at the same time 
this wholesome admonition — ** Remember, man, thou art 
dust, and shalt return to dust." Platina, a priest, and libra- 
rian to the Vatican, relates, that Prochetus, archbishop of 
Geneva, being at Rome on Aah. Wednesday, he fell at the 
feet of Pope Bonifoce YIIL, who blessed and gave out the 
ashes on that day, in order to be signed with the blessed 
ashes as others had been. Thinking him to be his enemy, 
instead of uttering the usual form, the pope parodied it, nnS 
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said, ** Remember thou art a Ghibelline, and with the Ghi- 
bellines thou shalt return to ashes," and then his holiness 
threw the ashes in the archbishop's eyes.* In a convo- 
cation held in the time of Henry YIIL, this practice was 
preserved with some other rites and ceremonies which 
survived the shock that almost overthrew the whole pile of 
Catholic superstitions. In our present church we supply 
the ancient discipline of sackcloth and -ashes by readmg 
pubhcly on this day the curses denounced against impeni- 
tent sinners, when the people are directed to repeat an 
amen at the end of each malediction. Many conscientious 
persons abstain from participating in this form, under the 
unpression that the commmation of our prayer-book is 
hardly consistent with the mild character of Christianity 
and its injunctions of brotherly love and kindness. Lent 
was reckoned to begin on that which is now the first Sun- 
day in Lent, and to end on Easter^ve, thus including forty- 
two days, firom which if the six Sundays are deducted on 
which it was counted not lawful at any time offthe year to 
fast, there will only remain thirty-six days. In order that 
the number of days which Christ fasted might be perfected, 
Pope Gregoiy added to Lent four days, viz. that which we 
now call Ash Wednesday and the three following days ; 
" so that we see the first observation of Lent began firom a 
superstitious, unwarrantable, and indeed profane conceit of 
imitating our Saviour's miraculous abstinence."! 

St. David's Day, Ist March. — " In consequence of the 
romances of the middle ages," says Owen in his Cambrian 
Biography, p. 86, " which created the Seven Champions of 
Chnstendom, St. David has been dignified with the title of 
the Patron Samt of Wales ; but this rank, however, is hardly* 
known among the people of the principality, heing a title 
diffused among them from England in modem times." 
For the custom of wearing the leek on this day various rea- 
sons have been assigned ; but the majority of inquirers into 
this subject conjecture it to have arisen from the great vic- 
tory gained by the British king Cadwallader over the 
Saxons at Hethfield Chase in Yorkshire, A. D. 633, when 
St. David directed the Britons to distinguish themselves 

* Hone*fi Every-day Book, &rL Ash Wednesday. 
t Bnuid'B Popular Antiquities, vol. i. p. 70. 
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horn their enemies by wearing the leek; a regulation 
which, in conjancti<m with his prayers,, enabled them to 
defeat the foe. 

Coarse and isrnorant ridicule of national peculiarities has 
always been a characteristic of the EnsUsh populace, who 
bestowed their taunts as freely upon their fellow-subjects as 
upon foreigners—a failing which, though it may be softened 
in modem times, is by no means extii^. Formeriy it was 
the custom with the London populace, on St. Darid's Day, 
to insult the Welsh by dressing up a man of straw to repre- 
sent a Cambrian hero, which was carried in procession, and 
then hung in some conspicuous place ; a provocation which 
probably did not always pass unavenged by the choleric 
sons of the principahty. St. David's Day in London is 
now only celebrated by the society of Ancient Britons, who 
dine together to promote subscriptions for the Welsh Cha^ 
rity-school in GrayVinn-road — a pleasant and laudable 
substitution for the old Catholic observances and the later 
fooleries of the mob, by which the anniversary has been 
celebrated, or rather disgraced. 

St. Patrick's Day, 17th Mardi. — ^The following reason 
is assigned for wearing the shamrock on this day : when 
the saint preached the gospel to the Pagan Irish, he illus- 
trated the doctrine of the Trinity by showing them a tref<H], 
or three-leaved grass with one stalk, which qieraUng to 
their conviction, the shamrock, which is a bundle of this 
grass, was ever afterward worn upon the saint's anniversary 
to commemorate the event. The natives of the sister 
island who reside in London now confer honour upon 
themselves and upon the day by dining together, and pro- 
moting donations for the cause of charity and the eduoatkm 
of their poorer fellow-countrymen. 

Lady Day, 25th March. — ^The Roman Catholic feast of 
the Annunciation is conimonly thus ca^ed in England. It 
is the high festival of Catholicism, which, in consequence 
of the extreme honours it pays to the Virgin Mary, has 
been sometimes termed the ** Marian religion." At Rome 
it is celebrated with every possiUe magnificence and so- 
Icauiilj. In England it is only remembered as the first 
<Iiiaitei^ay in the year, and is therefore only kept by land- 
lords and tenants. 

Pibx SvNDAT. — The Sabbath before Easter is that. 

L 
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denominated, because the boughs of pabn-trecs were carried 
in procession, in imitation of those which the children of 
Israel strewed before Christ. It was observed by the Catho- 
lics with much pomp and ceremony, the sacrament being 
carried upon an ass in solemn procession, accompanied by 
the choir and preceded by people strewing branches and 
flowers, all which Dr. Fulke thus stigmatizes : " Your Pahn 
Sunday procession was horrible idolatry, turning the whole 
mystery of Christ's riding to Jerusalem to a May-game 
and pageant play." Henry YIII. declared that the bearing 
of palms upon Palm Sunday was to be continued ; and it 
appears that they were borne in England till the second 
year of Edward VI. Palm Sunday still remains in our cal- 
endars ; in country places the children go out early in the 
morning to gather branches of the willow or sallow, with 
their gray velvet-looking buds, the only, substitute for palm 
which our fields afford at this early season ; and in Covent- 
gaiden market there may be still found a basket-woman 
or two with palm, as they call it, for which they find a few 
customers on the Saturday before Palm Sunday. This 
remnant of the olden times will probably soon disappear 
altc^ether. 

AlAUNDT Thursday, or the Thursday before Easter, has 
much exercised the ingenuity of antiquaries to account for 
its name, which however seems to have been derived firom 
the old Saxon word numd or mound, signifying a basket, 
whence alms came to be called maundie. Thus then Maundy 
Thursday, the day preceding Good Friday, on which the 
kinff distributes alms to a certain number of poor persons 
at Whitehall, is so called firom the maunds in which the gifts 
were ccmtained. In imitation of Christ washing his disci- 
ples' feet, the kings and queens of England anciently 
washed and kissed me feet of as many poor men and women 
as they were years old, besides bestowing their maundy on 
eedi. James II. is said to have been the last of our mon- 
ajEdis who performed this ceremony in person. It was after- 
waid done by the almoner, and is now discontinued. The 
present donations consist of fish, meat, bread, and ale,- in 
the monung, to which are added silver jpennies and clothing 
in the afternoon, after the evening service. 

Good Fbiday. — On this day was anciently performed the 
p<^h ceiemony of creeping to the erossi in whicb> as it 
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appean from an M book of the ceremonial of the kinga 
of Enffiand, the monarcha weie accustomed to take a part, 
aa well as the queen and her ladies. The imam of the cra- 
dfiz being dressed up^ so as to represent the Sanoor, worship 
was made to it, accompanied with various offerings and su- 
perstitious observances. Nor was tMs all, for according to 
Qooge*s English version c^ Naogeorgus — 

Another imsge doe tbey get, like one bat newly dead. 
With leggee etreteh'd oat at lensth, and haudes apou hie body spnade, 
And him with pompe and eaerad soog they beare onto his crave. 
His body all being wrapt in lawne, and sUks and sarcenet hraTe : 
And down they kneeie and Usa the groonde, their hands held up sMod, 
And Jtnoeking 00 their breastes, th^ make this wooden block a god. 

Ail this jHTofane mummery having long since been swept 
away, we retain none of the external observances of Good 
Friday except the hot-cross-buns, the edible part of the old 
celebrations having, as usual, survived all the others. These 
buns are the ecclesiastical eulogut^ or consecrated loaves, 
fonnerly bestowed in the church as alms, or given to those 
who from any impediment could not receive the host, and 
which were marked with a cross, like the buns that have 
succeeded to them. Mr. Bryant deduces the Good Friday 
bun from the honn or sacred bread which used to be offered 
to the Pagan ffods, even so fer back as the time of Ceciops. 

All Fools Day, Ist ApriL — ^Antiquarians have puzzled 
womselves and their readers in the attempt to account for 
me custom of fool-making ; but their researches seem to 
have established nothing except that the practice is veiy 
ancient and very genenU. Not only in various parts of 
Europe does it obt^ but according to Colonel Feaice, it is 
m full force among the Hindoos at the celebration of their - 
Huh festival, which is kept on the Slst of March. We 
have before us a great display of learning in various pro- 
found theories upon the subject, but as we have already in- 
timated that they lead to no satis&ctoiy or even plausible 
conclusion, we shall not further agitate the question, (est 
our readers should suspect that we mean to illustrate the 
pif^lices of the day at their expense. 

Easteb Day, a festival instituted to commemorate the 
'P^^T^^ioii of our Saviour, occurs on the first Sunday after 
the full nioon whiefarfaappensuponor next afler the 21 st 
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itvf of MkiMh ; and if the fiiH moon luumn upon a Sun^ 
day, Easter Day is the Sunday after. The name is derived 
from our Saxon ancestors, who at this season held a great 
festival in honour of the goddess Easter, probably the 
Astarte of the eastern nations. It has ever been consid- 
ered by the church as a season of great festivity, and was 
signalized by extraordinary dramatic worship, with i^pro- 
pnate scenery, machinery, dresses, and decorations ; the 
theatrical representations taking place in the churches, and 
the monks being the actors. Among many of the old trivial 
observances of this day we may note that the custom of 
eating a gammon of bacon, still preserved in many parts of 
England, was intended to show an abhorrence of Judaism 
at uiis solemn commemoration of the Lord's resurrection. 
£ggs, sometimes stained of n red colour to sjrmboiizethe'shed- 
ding of the Saviour's blood, were commonty given at Easter, 
a custom which the learned De Crebelin, in his religious Hi»- 
toiy of the Calendar, tells us may be traced up to the theology 
and philosophy of the Egytians, Persians, Gauls, Greeks, 
Romans, and other nations. Tani^ cakes and puddings, 
in reference to the bitter heibs used by the Jews at this 
season, were eaten at Easter, and formed a common prize 
in the foot-races and games of hand-ball that prevailed at 
this season. Durand tell us that on Easter Tuesday wives 
used to beat their husbands ; on the day following the hus- 
bands their vrives. Probably both parties knew their de- 
serts, and this was intended as a mutual punishment and 
atonement for their Greenwich-park and other pranks and 
misdeeds on the previous day. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Hchfday Notices concluded, 

** Come, tec xu fo while we are in our Drime^ 
And take tbe harnileaa fbllle of the mne ; 

We shall grow old apace, and die 

BeSan we know oifr liberty. 

Onr lilb is short, and oar days run 

As fkst away as does the soone. 
And, as a vaponr or a drop of rain, 
Onee lost can ne'er be ftond aflsla ; 

So when or you or I are maoB 

A flible, sons, or fleeting shade, 

AU lore, aU liking, aU delight 

Lies drown'd with ns in endless night 
Then, while tine serves, and we are bat deoaying , 
C(Hne, my Coiinna, conie» let's go a Maying." 

Nothing less than a new chapter will ntisfy as. ' It 
would have clulled onr glowing hearts, it would have been 
felt as a pro&nation, had we, under the same aection of our 
little work that detailed the miserable mistakes of God-dis- 
honouring and man-degrading superstition, attempted to 
describe &e inimitable and transcendent glories of May- 
DAF, the great and beneficent festival of aU-loving Nature. 
Disai^fiear ! vanish ! begone £rom our pages lor awhile, ye 
paltry pomps and idle mummeries of human institution ! 
Avaunti for a brief space, all rites, ceremonies, sects, dis- 
tinctions, that have sown disunion and hatred amonff men ! 
— ^be dumb and stand rebuked! ye pseudo-champions of 
Omnipotence, teachers of the omniscient Deity, who, making 
gods of yourselves, and climbing impiously into the judg- 
ment-seat, dare to pronounce upon your feUow-mcnrtals, 
telling us who shall be saved and who shall be condemned. 
Learn humility and forbearance if ye can, for such is wis- 
domr— learn charity and universal love, for such is Chris- 
tianity, from this great festival of Natiue, not narrowed by 
Mgotiy and intolerance to one sect, one religion, or even 
one nation, but diffused over the whole earth, as if our com 

L2 
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mon Father, by thus showing an equal regard for all man* 
kind as his children, would teach them au to love one an- 
other as brethren of the same family. Thus considered. 
May is the most instructive and religious, as well as the 
most delightful of all our festival times. It seems to be the 
bridal season of heaven and earth, and the whole month is 
their honeymoon. Does not the festal earth look like a 
bride, all beautiful as she is, and wreathed with flowers 1 Is 
not the sky like a rejoicing bridegroom, radiant with sunny 
smiles and robed in gorgeous clouds of gold and enninel 
What nuptials were ever celebrated with such maniiflcence 
as these 1 What festival was ever half so joyous 1 Every 
hill-top, garlanded like an altar, fumes with incense ; every 
place IS spread with the materials of a present or a future 
oanquet for all created races of men and animals ; the trees 
wave their palmy branches exultingly in the bright air ; the 
winds issue forth from the orchestrd sky, some to pipe mer- 
rily aloft, some to make music with the rustling leaves ; the 
streams, as they blithely dance along through the flowers, 
send forth a cheerful melody ; the feathered songsters and 
the lowing herds mingle in the hymeneal strain, and this 
choral epiualamiom finds a fitting bass in the de^moothed 
and sonorous sea. Oh ! what a festival is this ! How 
mud and seleinn, even t6 sublimity, and yet how full of 
beauty, and happiness, and all-embracing love! Alas! that 
we should quit such a noble, such a heait-ezpanding jubi- 
lee to recur to the wretched mistakes of mira, who, instead 
<^ imitating the wide benevoknoe of Nature, too often 
desecrate their holyday celebrations by hatred, intolerance, 
and superstition. But our taii: eompeb us,aiidwe resume. 
Many ef our old May-day observances were do«d>tless de- 
rived fram the heathen celebrations in honour of the god- 
dess Floim, which consisted of Hcentious dances in the Midi 
and woods, to the noise of trumpets. Thus H was the ens- 
tom both here and in Italy fbr the youth of both sexes to 
proceed before daybreak to some neighbourfaig wood, aooom- 
panied vrith musfe and horns, to gather branches of Boee- 
gays, to return heoM about sunrise to de^ their doom and 
windows with garlands, and to spend the afternoon in dnie* 
inf aimnid the May-pole, which, being placed in soaie 
conspicuous part of the viUa^, stood tbeie during the 
rwaindsi of tht year, as if it wete con s s cra ta d to tli» 
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goddeM of flowers. Well miffbt our anceiton, and all the 
neithem nations, after their lon^ winter, welcome the le- 
toming splendour of the son with the banquet and the 
dance, and rejoice that a better season had approached for 
the.fishing and the hunting. Nor were the May-pole daneee 
restricted to our Tillagers. Stow tells us, in his Survey of 
London, that cm May-day morning, ** Every man, except 
impediment, would walk into the sweet meddowes and green 
woods, there to rejoice their spirits with the beauty aiu sa^ 
▼our of sweet flowers, and with the harmony of buds praie- 
ing God in their kinde." He subsequently adds, ^1 find 
alM> that in the month of May the citizens of London of aU 
estates had their several Mayin^^s, and did fetch in May- 
poles with divers warlike shows, with good archers, morrice* 
dancers, and>oUier devices for pastime all the day long, and 
towards the evening they had stage-plays, and bonfires i n 
^e streets." That Lcmdoner must be a stout pedestrian* 
who can now walk to the sweet meadows and green woods* 
and ought to reckon upon a long holyday, for he mi^ chttiee 
to be Iwniffhted before he found a bnmch of May* Some- 
times the May-pole was brought home firom the woods wttk 
great pomp, bemg drawn by twenty or forty yoke of oxen* 
«ach having its toms nrlanded with flowers, with which* 
as well as with brandies, flags, uid streamers, the pole 
itself was profiisely wreathed and dedted. Mlien it waa 
reared up, arbours and bowers were formed beneath it, the 
ground was strewed with flowers, <*and then," says Stubbea* 
« puritanical writer of Queen Elixabeth's days, "they fiUl 
to banquet and feast, to leape ^d dance aboik it, as die 
heathen people did at the dedication of their idoUes, whereof 
tlus is a perfect pattern, or rather the thkig itseUl" By 
an ordinance of the Long Parliament in April, 1644, all 
May-polee were taken down, and the games suppressed ; 
b^ they were again permitted after the Restoration. 

The author ci a pan^hlet entitled <* The Way to Things 
by Words, and Words by Things," informs us that our an- 
eeslors held an anniversaiy assemb^ on May-day, and that 
the eolnmn of May (whence our May^poie) was the mat 
standard ot justiee on the Ey-commons or fidds of May. 
Here it was that the people if thcnr saw cause d«>osed or 
fwushed thehr governors, thaa barons, and their kings. 
The jndge's boi^[h, or wand, new disoontinned* and only 
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represented by a trifling noeegay, and the staff or rod of 
authority in the civil and in the military power (for it was 
the mace of civil power and the truncheon of the field-offi- 
cers) are both derived from hence. A mayor, he says, re- 
ceived his name from this May, in the sense of lawful power ; 
the crown, a symbol of dignib^ like the mace and sceptre, 
was taken from the gariand or crown hung at the top of 
the May, the arches which sprung from the circlet and met 
together at the maimd, or round bell, being necessarily so 
formed to suspend it from the top of the pole. 

" The Mayings," says Strutt, m his Sports and Pastunes, 
published so lately as 1801, ** are ui some sort yet kept up 
by the milkmaids at London, who go about the streets with 
their garlands and music, dfmcing ;'* but even this faint 
shadow of the original sports has subsequently faded away, so 
that the green glories and flowery festivities of May-day 
only survive, if the grim show may not rather be deemed a 
posthumous and iqpoctral pageant, in the saturnalia of the 
chimney-sweeping imps, who, with daubed visages, and be- 
dizened in tinsel trumpery, hop around a &ded Jack-in-the- 
freen, to the dissonant clatter of their shovels and brushes, 
ad and sooty spectacle ! art thou indeed all that it left to 
us of the pristine May-day glories, and the meny pipe and 
tabor, and the blithe dances of the young men and damsels 
around the garlanded May-pole ? It is even so ; we can 
now only senid our thoughts mto the green woods, and go a 
Maying with our memories. 

Rogation Sunday, the fifth after Easter, obtained its 
name from the succeeding Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, called Rogation days, from the Latin word rogare^ to 
beseech, winch were first instituted by Mammertus, Arch- 
bishop of Yienne, in Dauphin^, about ^he year 469, in 
Older to procure by these supplications deliverance firom the 
earthquakes, fires, and wild beasts wherewith the dtj had 
been afflicted. Hence the whole week it called Rogation 
week. The sin^g of litanies along the streets during this 
week, accompamed with processions, continued till the Re- 
formation. At this period, as is still practised in some places, 
were made the parochial perambulations, to fix the bounds 
and lunits of the parish ; a custom derived from the heathen 
feast dedicated to the god Terminus, the ffuaidian of the 
fields and landmarks. One of our chnich homilies it com-x 
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posed ptvUcvkurly for this ceremoiiT* whidi we tead in the 
Ufe of the pious Hooker — ** He wovid by no means ondt per- 
suading al 1, both rich and poor, if ther desired the preser- 
vation of lore and their parish rites and liberties, to accom- 
pany him in his perambulation ; when he would usually ex- 
press more pleasant discourse than at odier times, and would 
then alwa3rs dioip some loTing and fiMsetious obsenrations to 
be remembered against the new year, especially by the boys 
and young people.*** 

Whitsumtidb, or the feast of Pentecost, is conqxranded 
of the words wkUe and Sunday^ because the converts newly 
baptized appisared irom Easter to Whitsuntide in white. 
1^ following lines in Oooffe*s translation of Naogeorgus 
record one of the customs of the day : 

Oa WUtsanday, wbiteplfeons tasM ia strincs from he«T«a fy, 
And one tbaf framed is or wood still Iwagech In the akie ; 
Thoa aeest bow tbey with idols ]dar, aiid teach the people to; 
N<Mie otherwise than little gyries with punpeta oae to do." 

Mr. ForiiTooke remarks that this feast was celebrated in 
Spahi with represoitations of the ^ift of the Holy Ghost, 
and of thunder from engines which did much damage. 
Water, oak-leaTes, burning torches, wafers, and cakes were 
thrown down from the diurch-roof ; pigeons and small 
birds with cakes tied to their legs were let loose ; and a long 
censer was swung up and down. Our Whitsun-ales were 
derived from the ngapai, or love-feasts, of the early Chris- 
tians, For this purpose voluntary contributions were made, 
with which the chiirchwardoM purchased malt, bread, and 
a quantity of ale, which they sold out in the church or else- 
where. The profits, as well as those derived from the 
games of dancing, bowling, shooting at butts, and the fool 
or jester, there being then no poor-rates, were ffiven to the 
poor, who were thus provided mr accordhiff to Uie Christian 
rule, that all fostivities should be rendered innocent by alms. 
Greenwich, its fob, and the gambols of its for-fomed hill, 
keep the frolics of WhitsuntkM still fresh and vivid in the 
hearts of the Londoners. 

Restoration Day, 29th of May, is only here noticed as 
affording another proof how long holydays and observances 

• Walton** Lives 
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»*y wimve, after Ui« tufti^^ ^** ^^" inatitmtion have 
^••••^ ^ op«nit«, or even when others of a diametricaUy 
^>PPO«it« tendency h»re «pruii^ up. We retaiiv an annoal 
^orm of prayer to oommemorate the restoration of a inon> 
»T€h whose reign gave him little title to the respect of po«- 
©rity, and whose family was expelled by an insulted and in- 
lignant people. It is recorded of some Pagan worthy who 
had confeired an important service on his native town, and 
was desired to name his own reward, that he requested the 
anniversajy of his death might for ever be observed as alioly- 
day in the schools. "What other service Charles II. ever 
eonierred we know not, but our English schoolboys are at 
least indebted to that monarch for a sportive anniversary, 
and they may therefore stand excused, as they never scruti- 
nize too closely the rationale of a holyday, for getting up by 
daybreak to gather oak-apples, and even for gcnng to the ex- 
pense of gold-leaf to bedizen them before they are sti'ck 
mto their nats. 

Midsummer Day. — The feast of St. John the Baptist, 
S4th of June, was anciently celebrated by bonfires, and by 
carrying lighted torches, as an emblem of St. John the Bap- 
tist, who was a burning and a shining light Upon this 
occasion the people leaped through the £bunes with many 
superstitious observances, against which a canon was issued 
by the council of TruUus. For a typical reason, sufficiently 
i^vious, the period of the summer solstice has been cele- 
brated in various nations, and fr<Mn the remotest antiquity by 
bonfires ; vestiges, perhaps, of the ancient worship of Baal 
and Moloch. As an additional emblem of the sun, it was 
customary in England to bind an old wheel round about 
with straw and tow, to take it to the top of some hill at night, 
to set fire to the combustibles, and then roll it down the de- 
clivity. These ceremonies were attended with dancing and 
other pastimes. The many superstitious customs premised 
by the credulous on St. John's eve, and the marvellous vir- 
tues attributed to the plant Hypericum pulchrumy or St. 
John's wort, will scarcdy repay the trouble of recording 
them. 

St. Pbtbb's Day, 29th of June. — Stow teUs us that the 
rites and sports of St. John the Baptist's eve, were also 
used on the eve of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

Lamm4s Day 1st oi .Vugust.— The feast of SI. Peter 
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nd vinculo. For dw term ** Lammas*' varknu derivationi 
have been aasigned by antiqaaries, bat the most plansible 
conjecture makes it a contraction of Lamb-^nass, because 
€m that day the tenants who held lands under the cathedral 
church in York which was dedicated to St. Peter ad vmcula 
were bound by their tenure to bring a live lamb into the 
ohurch at high mass. 

Assumption op thb Vikgin Mary, 16th of August — a 
high festival of the Romish church, was observed in many 
places with extraordinary rejoicings and pomp of theatrical 
worship, in representation of the Assumption. The vast 
unoccupied space in our old cathedrals, for which the mod- 
em spectator is sometimes unable to account, was the thea- 
tre wherein these spectacles and shows were performed by 
the monks, assisted by ponderous machinery, which required 
a capacious area for working it. On Assumption Day it 
was customary to implore blessings upon herbs, plants, 
roots, and fruits ; in lulusion to which Googe, translating 
from Naogeorgus, has the following lines :— 

The Mesaed Virgin Marie's feast hatb here his place and lime, 
'Wherein departing Oom the earth she did the hearens clime ; 
Great bandies then of herbs to chnrch the people (hst do beare, 
The which against all hnrtflil things the priest doch hallow theare ; 
Thus kindle they and nourish still the people's wickedoesse, 
And vainly make them to believe whatmever they expresse. 
For nundiy witchcrafts by these herbs are wronght, and divers charms, 
And east into the fire are thought to drive away all harmes. 

It is amusing to see Naogeorgus condemning the ignorant 
people for their credulity, and yet implying his own belief 
m witchcraft. Thus each age laughs at the mistakes of its 
precursor, as each in turn wul probably be laughed at by its 
successor. 

St. Roche's Day, IGth of August. — The phrase *♦ sound 
as a roach," is thought to have been derived firom Uie 
legends and attributes of this saint, who devoted himself to 
the sick, and was deemed the patron of all who were 
afflicted with the plague. His testival on this day was 
kept like a wake, or general harvest-hopin, with dances in 
the churchyard in the evening. We have alvMdy observed, 
in commenting on tiie Jewish feast of Tabernacles, tlMt 
the season of harvest seems always and every where to 
have been kept as a festival» to express yny and gratitude for 
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hxring g&lbered in Iht (niitu bT ibe earth. In inuluiDii ot 
»•>• Jbwb, the heathenn hud theii harvest-fewt, in which 
1^*7 pwticipatej wHb lbs labourer* tai the Knuiti vho 
In Mnited Ifaem in gettiDg in thr cropa ; the Saiona h^ 
Ika aame coatom, alwaja w1«"" —^' - "--V after hanM 
fbrbolTdajil and our feitir but lemrtm- 

nation of the ancient practii naiana it nu 

aaoal in tlu popiah timaa to dieaa up a fignrit of earn, ntudi 
■TM bmughl bome from the field in a eort, the mm u^ 
meun dancing anMud it to the muaic of the pipt and 
(■tun-. "Harreit-honie ii atill the greatesl rural holjdaj 
M England : hut »m holjday-making la not what it ma. 
Oni aDceiton used to bunt into an eathnsiann of j<n at 
the end of harrest, and ^jwar even to have mingled their 
preiicua labour with connderabls meirimaking', in which 
the; imitated the equality of the earlier ages. The; crowned 
tba wheat-aheaTOB with flowers, the; sungi Ihey shouted, 
diey danced, the; invited each other, or met lo leaet, as at 
ChriMmas, in the halk of rich houaea ; and what wai a 
very amiable cnitom, and wise beyond the commoner wia- 
dom that may aeem lo lie on the top ofit, ever; on« that 
had been concerned— man, woman, and child— received « 
little preeenl of ribarida, lacea, or aweetmeata."* 

NiTiriTT or THE Ble«bed Viruin, eth of Septemher.— 
Thia Roman Catholic fealival, which, according lo Butter 
Bod other Romiih writers, has been kept aSoul a thouaand 
years, with matins, maaaes, coUecIa, proceasions, and other 
ceremooiea, ia atill reluned in the Church-of England cal- 
endar and almanacB. It is observed with much pomp id 
Spain and Italy, and indeed gencrallj by the Jkfonan reli- 
gimiats, who place gT?Blei reliancs on the efficiency of the 
Virgin's mediation Uian on that of our Lord himself. 

UoLV Rood D.ly, )4th of September, wae instUuted on 
account of the recover; of a targe piece of Ihe Croas, or 
Holy Rood, by the Emperor Herachus, aAer it bad been 
cunad away rai the phindeiing of Jenisalem,by Choaroea, 
king of Penia, abont the year of Christ 619. It appears 
t* have been the custom to go a nulling upon tbii day, 
which waafcimaiiy a bolyday with the boys of Eton fichool, 
in ocdor UiBt they might go otit and gather nuts, w^ a por- 

•tbill«Bika,krU(hBM. 
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tk>ti of which they were to make presents to the difTerrat 
masters. It was ordered, however, that before this leave 
be granted them, they should write verses on tlie frnitAil- 
ness of autumn, and the deadly colds, &c., of advancing 
winter. Holy Cross day appears in our almanacs and 
calendars. 

Michaelmas Day, Quarter Day, 29th of September — ap- 
pointed in honour of St. Michael and all the orders of an- 
sels — was always a grand festival in the Romish Church ; 
for, as the saint from whom it was named was the only 
archangel, it was held proper to celebrate his anniversary 
with extraordinary i^lendour. An expositor on the Com- 
mon Prayer-book tells us, that the feast of Sl Michael and 
all Angels was instituted that the people may know what 
benefits are derived from the ministry of angels.* As hea- 
thenism has its tutelar deities for particular countries, towns, 
and places, so the Romanists assigned patron saints and 
angels, not only to theae, but to professions, trades, and to 
each member of the human body, besides invoking separate 
saints against various diseases, and even makmg them 
guardians over different animals.! The custom of eating a 
goose on this day is usually attributed to the circumstance 
that Queen Elizabeth was feasting upon one on Michael- 
mas Bay, when she received the news of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada ; but this only proves that the practice 
then prevailed, and it is known to be not only much more 
ancient than Elizabeth's time, but to have obtained in other 
countries. Antiquaries have exhausted conjecture and 
research upon this subject ; but it seems hardly necessary 
to seek any other origin for the custom, than ^e simple 
fact that stubble geese are at this season in their highest 
state of perfection. 

All Saints, Ist of November, is the festival of those 
saints to whom, on account of their number, particular 
days could not be allotted in their individual honour. It 
was observed, as well as itd vigil on the previous one, by a 
feast, of which apples, nuts, and lamb's- wool were deemed 
indicqpensable ingredients. 

All Souls' Day, 2d of November.— This festival, stiU 

♦ Wheatley. 

t Lists or eaeh may be found in Ellis's Edition of Brand, art. Mi- 

M 
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NUined in the ahnanac and Church of England Calendar, 
has been celebrated by the western churches ever since the 
year 998. It was observed by prayers for the dead» in re- 
membrance of whoifi persons dressed in black went round 
the different towns, ringing a loud and dismal-toned bell at 
the comer of each street, every Sunday evening during the 
month ; and calling upon the inhabitants to remember the 
deceased who were suffering the expiatory flames of purga- 
toiy, and to join in prayers for the repose of their souls. 

FowDER Flot, 5th of November. — This anniversary, 
observed by a strict form of prayer, and kept as a holyday 
at all the public offices, is a great day in the Church of 
England calendar. Bishop Sanderson, in one of his ser- 
mons to the people, says, ** God grant that we nor ours eve^ 
live to see November the fifth forgotten, or the solemnity 
of it silenced !*' If^ by the solemnity, the good bishop 
simply meant the thanksgiving prayer, we might agree 
with him ; but if he intended to recommend a preservation 
of the riotous processions, bonfires, and burnings in effigy 
on the part of the mob — and a sermon to the petyple points 
at this conclusion — ^we should venture to dissent from him. 
Not only are these tumultuous proceedings highly objec- 
tionable on account of the numerous accidents to which they 
give occasion, and the disgracefiil scuffles and skirmishes 
with which they have so often been accompanied, but they 
afford a sort of sanction to Protestants for insulting, hating, 
and ridiculing the Catholics, a much more numerous class 
of Christians than themselves, and inculcate therefore a 
feeling of bigotry and intolerance which is in direct opposi- 
tion to the spirit of Christianity. As tending to a breach 
of the peace, these mob revels ought to be deemed illegal ; 
as calculated to imbitter and prolong religious differences, 
they ought to be made an indictable profanation. If the 
crimes of an individual were to afford an excuse for per- 
petually outraging a whole class, what sect would escape 
persecution 1 Not one ; the religion of peace would be an 
incessant war. It is fortunate that the anniversary fool- 
eries of this day are falling fast into desuetude. Let us 
hope Uiat they will soon be utterly forgotten, or only re- 
membered to be reprobated. Now that our Roman Catho- 
lic brethren are at length admitted to a full participation 
in their civil and political rights, it is high time that this 
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Gay Fawke8*fl penecutum should be also discontinued, for, 
paltry and contemptible as it is, it generates heart-burning 
and hatred. Protestants and Catholics should now forget 
their mutual mistakes, and endeavour, ky a ftiture brother- 
hood in love, to make atonement for past animosity ; a happy 
and truly Christian consummation of which dawnings may 
already be perceived by him who watchfully peruses the 
si^s of the times. 

LoED Mayor's Day, 9th of November. — Once a grand 
civic festival and pageant; the elories and triumphs of 
which, performed by giants, extolled by laureates, and re- 
corded by historians, are but dimly shadowed forth in the 
( oraparatively meager pomp of modem celebrations. 

Martinmas, 1 1th of November, takes its name from ** the 
great St. Martin, the glory of Gaul," who lived in a rock at 
Tours, and fed upon nothing but roots, a diet which the ob- 
servers of his festival have oy no means thought proper to 
imitate. At this period it was customary to lull the cattle, 
which were cured for the winter, during which fresh provi- 
sions were seldom or never to be had — a circumstance that 
afforded excuse for holding a sort of secondary carnival. The 
entrails of the slaughtered animals, filled with a kind of pud- 
ding n^at, were formed into sausages and black puddings, 
of which a great feast was made, particularly in Germany, 
a country that has still retained its fame for the manufacture 
of these savoury edibles. The feast of St Martin is a day 
of debauch upon the continent, the sausages and other 
viands being washed down with the new wines which are 
then begun to be tasted. 

Christmas. — ^The author of the " Convivial Antiquities'' 
ss^s, that as the heathens had their Saturnalia in December, 
^eir Sigillaria in January, and the Lupercalia and Baccha- 
nalia in February, so amon£ Christians the interval between 
the Nativity and the Epiphany is devoted to feastings and 
revellings of all kinds. New-year's gifts and changes of 
clothes, or mummery, are also Fagan customs of the season. 

On the vigil, or preceding eve of Christmas, it was cus- 
tomary with our ancestors to light up candles of an un- 
common size, and lay a log of wood upon the fire called a 
Yule4og, to illuminate the house and, as it were, turn 
night into day. The following occurs in Herrick's Hee- 
perides, p. 309. 
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CIRBMONIBS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

Come brinf with a noiae, my merry, merry boys, 

Tbe Chiistmas log to the firing, 
While my good dame ahe— bids ye all be free, 

And driiu to yoar heart's desiring. 

With the last yeer's bnmd— light the new block, and 

For good success in his spending. 
On your psaltries play — that sweet luck may 

Come while the log is teending. 

Drink now the strong beare, cut the white loafe here, 

The while the meat is a shredding, 
For the rare mince-pie, and the plums stand by, 

To fill the paste that's a kneemng. 

From Bamaby Googe^s translation of Naogeorgus, we 
learn that the solemnities began immediately after midnight, 
when three masses were sung by the priests. 

This done, a woodden child in clowtes is on the aultar set. 
About the which both boyes and gyrles do daunce and nimbly jet; 
And carrols sing in praise of Christ, and for to helo them heare. 
The organs aunswere every verse wi|h sweete and solemne cheare ; 
The priests do rore aloude, and round about^the parents stand. 
To see the sport, and with their voyce do helpe them, and their hande. 

The Christmas carol (derived from "^cantare to sing, and 
rolcL, an interjection of joy) is of very ancient date. Bishop 
Taylor observes, that the " Gloria in excelsis," the well- 
known hymn sung by the angels to the shef^erds at our 
Lord's nativity, was the earliest Christmas carol. In former 
ages bishops were accustomed to sing these pious crnticles 
among their cler|[y. Warton tells us, that in 1521 Wyn- 
kyn de Worde pnnted a set of Christmas carols. " These 
were festal chansons, for enlivening the merriments of the 
Christmas celebrity ; and not such religious scnigs as are 
current at this day with the common people, under the 
same title, and which were substituted by those enemies of 
innocent and useful mirth, the puritans. The boar's head, 
soused, was anciently the first dish on Christmas day, and 
was carried up to the principal table in the hall with great 
state and solemnity, to the chanting of a special carolf 
which Wynkyn de Worde has given us in the miscellany 
just mentioned."* At this season it was customary for the 

* Ellis's ediUoD of Brand's Popular Antiquities, vol. i. p. 375. 
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chandlers to give cmndles to their customers, and for the 
bakers to present to them the yule-cake, a kind of baby or 
little image in paste, the origin probably of our mince-pies. 
Among the ancient Romans the laurel was an emblem of 
peace, joy, and victory ; whence it has been conjectured we 
nave taken the custom of dressing up our houses with laurel, 
as an emblem of joy for the victory gained over the powers 
of darkness, and of that peace on earth and good-will 
towards men which the angels sang over the fields of 
Bethlehem.* Other evergreens were subsequently added. 
The misletoe, however, as a heatheniidi and pro&ne plant, 
a{^rtaining to the rites of druidism, was never admitted 
into churches, but was hung up in kitchens, subjecting every 
female who passed under it to a salute from any young man 
who was present The Christmas-box was a box contain- 
inff the money gathered against this season, that masses 
might be said by the priests to obtain forgiveness for the 
de&iucheries committed by the people. Servants had the 
Hberty to collect box-money, that they too might be enabled 
to pay the priest for his masses ; knowing well the truth of 
the proverb — "No penny, no paternosters.** Hence our 
modem Christmas-boxes. 

** Our ancestors" — ^we quote firom a paper in The World, 
No. 104 — *< considered Christmas in the double light of a 
holy conunemoration and a cheerful festival ; and accord- 
ingly distinguished it by devotion, by vacation firom busi- 
ness, by merriment and hospitality. They seemed eagerly 
bent to make themselves and every body about them happy. 
The great hall resounded with the tumultuous joys of ser- 
vants and tenants, and the gambob they played served as 
amusement to the lord of the mansion and his fomily, who, 
by encouraging every act conducive to mirth and entertain- 
ment, endeavoured to soften the rigour of the season, and 
mitigate the influence of winter." The hobby-horse, the 

' * Ellis's edition of Brand's VopaiMr Aatiqaities, vol. i. p. 379. That 
we might not encumber oar page, we have only oecanonally stated 
oar sattiorit|ei for these brief hdyday notices! tW have been prind- 
Bally Bran<r8 Popalar Antiquities, edited by EUis ; Strutt's Sports and 
Pastimes; VULoOjoaht Customs of London; Fosbrocke's Brttish Ifona- 
chism; Donee's Dlnstrations of Shakspeare; and Hone's ETery-day 
Book; to which latt^, a work equally rejdete with infbrmation and 
amusement, the reader Who wiMhes to see tbe.sul^ect more AiUy illns- 
«aM sray reftr without asar of disappi 

MS 
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mummeries, the moms-dancers, the lord of misrule, with 
other merry sports and pastimes that gave a zest to the 
feast, and accelerated the circulation of the wassail-bowl, at 
this the greatest festival of the year, will be hereafter more 
particularly noticed. 

As usual in most of our festivals, the edible and potable 
celebrations have survived all the others, or constitute the 
sole portions that are observed with any of the ancient zeal. 
These accessories have in fact become principals. The 
waits, or watchmen, who sounded the watch, and perambu- 
lated the streets during winter to prevent depredation, have 
nominal descendants, who may stUl be occasionally though 
rarely heard, stealing pleasantly upon the midnight silence, 
and startling the drowsy ear with the sweetness of their 
dreamlike and mysterious melody ; but these invisible min- 
strels of the Nativity, lacking an appropriate echo to their 
silver sounds, will, it is to be feared, soon follow into oblivion 
the Xoftdi oi misrule, the abbot of un-reason, the morris- 
dancers, the hobby-horse, and other by-gone functionaries 
of the Christmas pantomime. Mince-pies, however, still 
maintain a savoury remembrance in our mouths ; but the 
boar's head, holding with its teeth a lemon for its own sea- 
soning — once the symbol of good cheer, and the favourite 
sign of taverns and cooks'-shops — ^has been dethroned from 
its eminence, and has long ceased to crown the festive board. 
It has been supierseded by the turkey ; whichy being intro- 
duced about the time of the Reformation, became connected 
with the new observances of the reformed religion, without 
any other apparent claim than that it attains its fattest and 
most luxurious state about the time of Christmas. From 
an historical account of Norwich, we learn that between 
Saturday morning and Sunday night of Christmas, 1793, 
one thousand seven hundred turkeys, weighing nine ttms 
two cwt., were sent from that nngle town to Londm, and 
two days after half as many more. 

Let the external decorations and the superficial forms of 
this annhrersaiy fride and fall into desuetude, or be replaced 
with newer glories, as frishion and caprice may dictate ; but 
let not the spirit of Christmas, at once holy and festive, 
ever evaporate from our feelings, or be chilled by a non-ob- 
servance of this happy season. Let the laurel— -the symbol 
of peace and good-wiiU-be green in our hearts, though it no 
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longer adorn our pailoon. A |iroper obtenrance of th« 
prescribed religious doties, hospitality and social brother* 
hood ; an interohanffe of lore — promoting presents ; thm 
festive board ; the blannff fire ; Uie moderate boWl, enli* 
Tened by mnsic, wit, and song ; the harmless spqrts and 
pastimes for which none are too old who find a reflected 
pleasure from delighting the yoong, or who can renew, 
even for a single evening, the pleasant memories of their 
own childhood ; bnt above all, that enlarged philanthropy 
which prompts us to look beyond our own drcle of smilinc 
faces, and to light up a simikr gladness in the cottases of 
the poor by seasonable acts of charUy^-these are the ob- 
servances which eveiy man, to the extent of his ability, is 
strictly bound to maintain ; for they constitute the noblest 
way in which a Christian can commemorate the Founder of 
that religion which inculcates universal love. 

Of the feitivals and holydays prescribed by our ancient 
ritual we ha v 9nly noticed a portion. Most of thcwe had 
their vigil, or previous eve, which was celebrated with festivs 
observances ; so tnat when we add to this long list the nn* 
merous waket and fairs, and nierrimakings, of which ws 
catch frequent glimpses Uirough the mist of antiquity, ws 
are apt to thini that mankind, at least in the lower orders, 
were much happier then than they are now, an imfuressio^ 
which often prompts us to give vent to our feelings by an en* 
thusiastic eulogy of <* the good old times." This golden age^ 
however, can only be found in duronology, when we studl 
have fixed the exact spot occupied by Plato's Atlantis, or 
Sir Thomas More's Utopia. Our old Christmas gambols 
and tumultuous revelries, like the Saturnalia, from which 
they were borrowed, were only destined to reconcile the 
people to their hsbitual wretchedness and degradation b^ a 
short season of ) lot. They derived their great attraction 
from the poverty .md privation of the inferior classes, who 
rarely tasted fr^sh meat in the summer ; while in the winter 
their best fare w«s salted linff and other coarse fish, which 
even in noblemen's families formed the ordinary diet of the 
servants. The greater the hardships and oppressions of 
life the more intense is the delight of their transient forget- 
frilness, whether it proceed from the drunkenness of the 
bowl, or the intoxication of holyday mirth. The Christmas 
turkeys, the roast-beef, the plum-pudding, nay, even the 
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vegetables, were once rarities and expensive luxuries, which 
were coveted with an avidity, and enjoyed with a delight, 
commensurate with Uieir cost and scarcity. Most of these, 
except to the abjectly poor, are now within readi of at least 
occasional procurement, and their great attraction has van* 
ished since they ceased to be dainties of rare, occurrence. 

If our humbler classes be incalculably superior to their 
predecessors in the essential comforts of food, clothing, fiiel, 
and lodging, their advantages are still more distinctly marked 
with re&rence to intellecttud gratifications. Theatres, read- 
ing-rooms, newspt^rs, magazines, reviews, novels, and me- 
chanics' institutions, which the diffusion of education enables 
all ranks to enjoy, have substituted for occasional fooleries and 
mummeries, and stated periods of public revelry, domestic 
habitual fireside recreations of an infinitely higher order, 
and not less delightfiil, because they are not periodically ob- 
truded upon our attention. The industrious operative, who 
can now command these every-day, comforts as a right, 
earned by his honest exertions, wants not the firantic ex- 
travagance of the carnival, and scorns to depend for his 
enjoyments either vapon ^pratuitous holydays, or eleemo- 
•3maiy feastings. A fortmeht's frolic he would disdain to 
accept with a twelvemonth's subjection. He knows that 
he is no longer a vassal or a serf; and this very feelinjg of 
independence is a perpetual feast to his heart, worth all that 
were ever celebrated or registered even in the overloaded 
calendar of the Romanists. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Field SporU, 

**■ The wood resoands to heur the boonda. 
Hey, nony, nony-no, 
Tbe roeln report this merry aport. 
UeytroUlo,troloUlo. 
The hunt ie ap— the hunt it up, 
Sing merrily we— the hunt is up. 

Then hia ^Mca onto the ehase. 

Hey, nony, nooy-no, 
While erery thinz doth sweetly sing, 

Hey troUlo, tnAolilo. 
Tbe hunt is up— tbe bant is op, 
Sing merrily we— the hunt is up." 

Old Song. 

Field gports are, peiliapf, the most ancient of all bodiW 
exerciset . Upon this point the holy Scripture agrees with 
the fabulous traditions of the poets, for it tells us that Nim* 
rod was a << mighty hunter before the Lord,** and it is wor 
thy of remark, that he was the first who oppressed aa€ 
enslaved his own species. Hunting, proscribed in the ba 
of Moses, is apotheosised in the Pagiui theology, under the 
special patronage of Diana. In the early ages of the world, 
it was a necessary labour of selMefence, rather than a 
pastime. To protect the flocks, herds, and crops from th* 
ravages of those beasts which were in a state of natural 
hostility to man was a measure of the first urgency* 
Some of these wild animals supplied a wholesome food, th# 
skins of nearly all were valuable for clothing, and thus inter* 
est soon began to add new incentives to the task of hunting. 
By the law of their nature the different species destroyed 
one another, and man destroyed them all, availing himself 
for this purpose of the advantages ensured to hun by tho 
possession of reason, and calling to his assistance all the 
resources of art. Every nation has practised hunting ; but 
it has invariably been addicted to it in exact proportion to 
the want of civilization. With barbarians it is a business. 
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on which they often depend for food and necessaries ; in a 
more advanced state of society, when this excuse no longer 
exists, and when it is solely directed against inoffensive 
creatures, it becomes a wanton cruelty. 

Among the ancients, whose paramount object was to adapt 
themselves to the violent times in which they lived, by all 
such pursuits as might accustom them to the fatigues and 
the stratagems of war, field sports were deemed an honour- 
able and useful exercise. Xenophon, not less distinguished 
as a soldier than as a philosopher, has not thought it beneath 
Eim to write a minute treatise on this subject, in which he 
enlarges upon its advantages in promoting; coura^, strength, 
and swiftness, in inuring the body to hardships and pri- 
vations, while it habituates the mind to perseverance, and 
the final conquest of all difi&culties and impediments. 
Opinions, however, upon this subject varied at difierent 
epochs, both with the Greeks and Romans. In the time 
of Sallust hunting was held in sovereign contempt, and his 
martial countrymen, so far from thinking it of an ennobhng 
and warlike nature, and therefore fit to be restricted to the 
aristocracy, abandoned the pursuit to their slaves. 

Acoordmg to natural right, all men are equally entitled to 
participate in field sports, in acknowledgment of which in- 
herent right it seems to have been an established maxim in 
the early ages of the worid, that the property of such things 
as had no masters, such as beasts, birds, and fishes, was 
vested in those who could first secure them. The civil 
right of each nation to modify Uie law of nature imposed 
certain restrictions on this unlimited privilege. Solon for- 
bade hunting to the Athenians, because it enticed them 
away from more useful pursuits ; but this enactment was 
subsequently abrogated. By the Roman law game was never 
deemed an exclusive pnmerty; every man might sport, 
either over his own land or his neighbour's, but in the latter 
case it was necessary to obtain permission. 

When the Roman empire was overrun by the Goths and 
Vandals, these illiterate barbarians, bringing vrith them a 
stronger taste for field sports, and having no other resource 
to beguile the tedium of peace and inoccupation, after they 
had secured their conquests, began to appropriate the privi- 
lege of hunting to their own chiefs and leaders, and, instead 
of a natural right, to make it a royal one. Thus it con> 
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tinues to this day, the right of hunting belonginjr only to 
the king and those who derire it firom him. That this 
monstrous usurpation and the ruthless regulations br which 
it is supported should originate with bailmrians need ezeite 
little surprise ; that so sanguinary an oppression should 
be retained in an era claimmg to be enlightened, and by 
people professing to be Christians, is an anomaly that 
proves how com]^etely some of our antiquated Gothic insti« 
tutions are at variance with the spirit of the age, and the 
general state of civilization. 

Hunting constituted an essential part of the education of 
a young English nobleman so eariy as the ninth century, 
and probably long before it. Although it had not been 
thought necessary to teach Alfred the Great his letters be- 
fore he was twelve years of age, we learn firom his biogra- 
pher that he was already ** a most expert and active hunter, 
and excelled in all the branches of that most noble art.'* 
When his grandson, Athelstan, had obtained a signal vic- 
tory over Constantine, King of Wales, he imposed upon 
him a yeariy tribute of gold, silver, and cattle, to which was 
added a certain number of hawks, "and sharp-scented 
dogs fit for hunting of wild beasts.'* Deriving their origin 
firom the same source as the Saxons, the Danes evinced a 
similar predilection for the pleasures of the chase ; and 
Canute imposed several restrictions upon the pursuit of 
same, which were equally severe and unprecedented. 
Ihiring the short restoration of the Saxons, field sports 
maintained their ascendency. Edward the Confessor, 
though he was more of a monk than a monarch, ** took the 
greatest delight to follow a pack of swift hounds in pursuit 
of game, and to cheer them with his voice.*** He was 
equally pleased wHh hawking, and every day after Divine 
service he roent his time in one or oUier of these favourite 
pastimes. Harold, his successor, rarely travelled without 
his hawk and his hounds, which, indeed, were the usual 
companions of a nobleman at this period. 

But it was during the tyrannical government of William 
the Norman and his immediate successors that the gaftie- 
laws assumed their most oppressive and cruel character. 

* Will. Malmsbury, cap. xiiL as cited in Strutt's Sports and Pastimes, 
page 4. 
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Under the pretext of hindering the destruction of the game, 
but in reahty to prevent popular resistance to the new gov- 
ernment, they disarmed the people ; while they reserved the 
exclusive rifht of hunting and sporting to the king, and to 
those on whom he should bestow it, who were only his 
barons, chiefs, and feudatories. This was part and parcel 
of the feudal system,* exercised over a conquered nation, 
and well adapted, perhaps, to the ferocious and ignorant 
doctors who delighted in a sport which, by its pursuit and 
slaughter, bore some resemblance to war. In all feudal con- 
stitutions, the commonalty are forbidden from carrying arms, 
as well as from usin^ dogs, nets, snares, or other engines 
for destroying the game. A law so unnatural, and one 
which there was such constant temptation to infringe, 
could only be enforced by the most sanguinary and inhuman 
edicts ; and we find, therefore, that the Norman conqueror 
exercised the most horrid tyrannies, not only in the ancient 
forests, but in the new ones which he made by overthrow- 
ing churches and villages and depopulating whole tracts 
of country. To destroy any of the beasts of chase within 
the wide limits of these royal hunting grounds was as penal 
as the death of a man ; a stag, indeed, although only kept 
to be killed for pastime, was deemed a much more vsJuable 
fife than that of a peasant ; and even the dogs of the poor 
obtained more lenient treatment than their owners. All 
those found in the royal chases, except such as belonged to 
privileged persons, were simply subject to be maimeid, by 
Iiaving the left claw cut from their feet, unless they were 
redeemed by a fine. In extension of this usurped right of 
royalty. King John laid a total interdict upon the mnged 
as well as the four-footed creatures : capturam aoiuin par 
totam Angliam interdixit, says Matthew Paris. By the 
charters extorted from this odious tjrrant, many of the royal 
enclosures were disafforested or stripped of their oppressive 
privileges, while the general regulations touching me /era 
fuUura were considerably modified in their severity. Such 
was the worthy origin of our game-laws, whereof enough 
atill remains to m&e them a demoralizing curse to the 
nommonali^, and » ciying shame to the legislature* 

* gkmie of the tenants beld their lands upon condition of 0nding men 
to beat tbe coontry, and attend the lord when he went out on a hunting 
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The despotism of the monarch in an that bore tdttioii 
to field sports soon began to be imitated by the ndbles, tm 
whom was devolved the royal cruelty as well as right, as 
we learn from a writer of the twelfth century, when the 
rigour of the law was somewhat abated. ** In oUr time/* 
says the author, " the nobility think it the height of world^ 
felicity to spend the whole of their time in hunting and 
hawkme; accordingly they prepare for them with more 
solicitude, expense, and parade thah they do for war ; and 
pursue the wild beasts with greater fury than they do the 
enemies of their country. Sy constantly following this 
way of life, they lose much of their humanity, and become 
as savage nearly as the very beasts they hunt. Husband- 
men, with their harmless herds and flocks, are driven from 
their well-cultivated fields, their meadows, and their pas- 
tures, that wild beasts may range in them without interru^ 
tion." And he continues, addressing himself to his unfat" 
tunate countrymen ; ** If one of these ^rreat and merciless 
hunters shall pass by your habitation, bring forth hastily all 
the refreshment you have in your house, or that yon can 
readily buy or borrow from your neighbours, that you m^ 
not be involved in ruin, or even suicused of treason.*'* 

« Edward III. took so much delight in hunting, that even 
at the time he was engaged in war with France and resident 
in that country, he tuSi with him sitty couple of stag'- 
hounds and as many hare-hounds, and every day amusvi 
himself with hunting or hawking.'*t Many of the great 
lords in the army had liounds and hawks as weD «s tlio 
king, and Froissart, an eye-witness of the &et, teUs us tfant 
Gaston, Eari of Foix, a foreign nobleman, ctmteaxpotMtf 
with King Edward, kept upwards of six hundred dogs in 
his castle for the purpose of huntmg. 

This passion for the chase soon extended itself to the 
clergy, the bishops and Abbots of the middle ages going out 
to hunt in great state, with a large retinue of servants uid 
retainers, and some of them becoming celebrated for their 
skin in this fashionable pursuit; a propensity for wbkh 
they are frequently rebuked by contemporary poets and 
moralista. Chaucer, who lost no opportunity ot tanntinff 
Uie priesthood,.firequently accuses the monks of being much 

• Jotaan. SarisburiensiB, lib. L cap. 4. as cited by Strtttt, p. 0. 
I Stnttt, from Frotia a i l *s ClMgOlae»l cap. 910. 
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moM addicted U> riding, huntmg, hawking, and blowing th# 
horn than to the performance of their religious duties. 
Theie must have been good ground for this censure, for in 
the thirteenth year of Richard XI. an edict prohibited any 
priest or other clerk not posseting a benefice to the yearly 
Qxnownt of ten vounds^ from keeping a greyhound or any 
other dog for the purpose of hunting : neither might they 
use " ferrits, hayes, nets, harepipes, cords, or other engines 
to take or destroy the deer, hares, or rabbits, under the 
penalty of one year's in^risonment." This enactment was 
m the perfect spirit of the game-laws, for it did not affect 
the dignified clergy, who retained their ancient privileges, 
. which were so extensive that Henry IL, in order to restrain 
the prerogatives of these sporting ecclesiastics, enforced 
against them the canon law, by wmch they were forbidden 
to indulge in such pastimes. But these haughty and plea- 
sure-loving priests were not to be thus baffled. In their 
own pariis and enclosures they retained at all times the 
privilege of hunting, and took good care, therefore, to have 
auch receptacles for game attached to their priories. The 
single see of Norwich, at the time of the Reformation, was 
in possession of no less than thirteen parks, well stocked 
widi deer and other animals of ehase^ 

It appears that some oi the sporting monks of France^ 
perhaps as a salvo to their consciences, contrived to spiritual- 
ize tlM chase, and to render it subserrient to the jpurpose 
of teaching the ten commandments, and of eschewing the 
seven deadly sins. This ancient moralization is termed 
^ Le Livre du Roy Modus, et de la lloyne Ratio, lequel &it 
mention comment on doit deviser de toutes manieres de 
Chasse, dec*'— -Chambery,, 1486~~£Dlio. To judge by the 
title, this work would seem sinqtly to relate to hunting, 
hawking, &^., but some of the manuscript copies give, in a 
more ample rubric, a notion of* its nature; thus — *'Le 
Livre du Roy Modus, qui, sous les termes de la Chasse dec 
Beates de toute Espece, moralise lea dites bestes, les dix 
commandemens de la loy, les sept pech^s mortels^ dec." 
Another French work is cited by Marchand, in which 
Christ's pasinon is moralized, and aj^Ued to the chase of the 
ftag. 

In £>nner times the ladies often joined the hunting paiw 
titt. Queen PitabMli waa eztxemely Ibnd of tho chawe. 
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«*H«r maiMty,** Myi a courtier, in a letter dated tlie IM 
of Septen&er, 1600--when nhe had just entered the geventy' 
seventh Year of her age^** is well and excellently dis p osed 
to hunting, for erery second day she is on horseback, and 
continues the sport long.** When she risited Lord Monte« 
cute at Oowdrey, ki Sussex, 'we are told that *< Her high- 
ness tooke horse and rode into the park at eight o'clock in 
the morning, where was a delicate bowre prepared, under 
the which were her highnesses musicians placed; and a 
crossbow by a nymph, with a sweet song, was dclirered 
into her hands, to shoote at the deere : about some thirty in 
number were put into a paddock, of wluch number she 
killed three or four, and the Countess of Kildare one."* 

Fitzstephen, who wrote in the rei^n of Henry II., sa3r8 
that the Londoners delighted themselves with hawks and 
hounds, for they had the liberty of hunting in Middlesex, 
HertfoidsUre, all Chilton, and in Kent to the watMS of 
Orey : but towards the close of the sixteenth century these 
exercises seem to have been discontinued, not for want of 
tAste for the amusement, says Stow, but of leisure to pursue 
it. Strype, however, so late as the reign ol George I., 
redtons among the modem amusements of the Lonooners 
^' RidKng on horseback and hunting with my lord mayor's 
hounds, when the common hunt goes out.'*t Of these 
▼enatorial glories of the citizens nothing more remains but 
the Easter Monday st^-hunt in Epplng Forest, and the 
civic officer who still retains the iunctloiuess name of Mr. 
Common Hunt 

According to the ancient books of the practice of sporta- 
men, the seasons for hunting were as follows : The ttrae of 
grace begins at Midsummer, and lasteth to Holyrood-day 
(14th of September). The fox may be hunted from the 
Nativity to the Annunciation of our Lady (85th of Marsh) ; 
the roebuck from Easter to Michaelmas ; the roe from 
Michaelmas to Candlemas (2d of February) ; the hare from 
Michaelmas to Midsummer ; the wol^ as well as the fox, 
and the bearj from the Nativity to the Pnrifieation of our 
Lady (3d of February). 

The birds and animals that wore specifically interdicted 
JM game varied according to the c^rice of the legislators, 

* rac]^lfl*s Progresses, Vf4. ii. 

t Straits 9poits sad FastiflBest P- 1>» 
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la ScotiaiKl the lut ocl of the prohiMtoi; kind be&M Out 
•ocewi™ of James to the English crown >■ found in 1690. 
a is remait^lj minute, and deacribes bj name nbeteen 
•on* of game, which bib neither to be bought nor sold, on 
p«BlaltT^one hundred pounds. It cIoseB with a lunitation 
u to Uw time of beginning " to eat moor poute, or partridge 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Fitid SporU ! — HmclaKg, Archery. 



Many sgeg nould doDbtlesB elapae before it 
sd that this specieg of bird could be tiajnrd to pur- 
■iie and catch gunc, and the practice therefore does not laj 
d>tm to anj very remote aotiqiiity, PUny Blludes to aome- 
tUng of the sort as having prevailed in Thrace, but bis 
■Bsaoing is too obscure to allon us to decide that it was 
liawking, Recording to modem notion! of that paMime. 
Where it wa* fint eierciaed is not exactly known, nor at 
what precise era Kcame into vogue ; hut it is menticaied by 
B Latin writer of the fourth century, and is affirmed by aome 
t« httve been borrowed by the Rodwu liom the BrilRns, aa 
Mriy n the teign of Vespaaian. About the middle of the 
(dgtith contniT, BmuAcb, ArcbbUhop of Motia, who wu 



Idmielf a natira of Etiglaiid, preMtiM to EUietbert, Kiiif 
of Kent, one hawk and two falcons ; and a \dntt of the 
Merciant requested the same Boniface to send him two 
fidcons that had heen trained to kill cranes ; so that at tkda 
period the art must have been bettor understood in France 
wan in England. Harold, afterward King of England, !• 
painted ffoing on a most important embas^ with a hawk on 
his hand^ and a dog under his arm ; and even females of 
distinction were occasionally thus represented, as we know 
Irom an ancient sculpture in the church of Milton Abbas, in 
Dorsetsli^re, where the consort of King Athelstan appean 
with a falcon in her fist tearing a bird. The Welsh nad a 
saying in very early times, that you may know a sentleman 
by^his hawk, horse, and greyhound. Alfred the Great, who 
is commended for his proficiency in this, as in all other 
feshionable amusements, is said to have written a treatise 
upon the subject, which, however, has not come down to 
US ; firom various other sources, nevertheless, we are enabled 
to assert, that the pastime continued to be in high fiivonr to 
the end of the Saxon era. 

In France hawking seems to have been prosecuted with 
more ardour, and sustained with still greater stato and 
ceremony than in England. From the capitularies of the 
eighth and ninth centuries we learn that the grand fauean^ 
nier was an officer of great eminence ; his annual salary 
was 4000 florins, he was attended by fifty gentlemen and 
fifty assistant falconers, was allowed to keep three hundred 
hawks, licensed every vender of those birds, and received a 
tax upon all that were sold. We have recorded the number 
of hounds that our Edward III. carried with him when 
he invaded France, and we may now add, on the same 
authority XFroiBsart), that he had besides thirty falconers on 
horseback, who had charge of his hawks ; and that eveir 
day he either hunted or went to the river to hawk, as his 
fancy inclined Mm. From the frequent mention of hawk- 
ing by the waterside, in the writers of the middle ages, we 
may conclude that the pursuit of aquatic fowl afiforaed the 
most diversion. Falconiy appears to have been carried to 
(Treat perfection, and to have been extensively pursued in 
Sie different countries of Europe about the twelfth century, 
when it was the favourite amusement not only of kinjgs iui4 
aoblei^ but of ladies of distinction, and of tbe clergy* who 
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^ themselves to it not leas sealously tlian tbv^ hati 
|e to hunting) although it was equally included in the 
prohibiting canons of the church.* For several ages no 
person of rank was represented without the hawk upon his 
hand, as ah indisputable criterion of station and dignity f 
the bird of prey, no inappropriate emblem of nobility m the 
feudal ages, was never suffered to be long absent from the 
wrist. In travelling, in visiting, in afiairs of buskiess, ox 
of pleasure, the hawk remained still perched upon the han^ 
which it stamped with distinction. A German writer of 
the fifteenth century severely reprobates the indecency of 
his countrymen in bringing their hawks and hounds into 
the churches, and interrupting Divine service. The passage 
is thus translated by Alexander Barclay : 

^tatbe chturcb then comes another sott^, 
Withonten devotion jetting up and down» 
Fm* to be seme, and sbotve his garded coCe» 
Anotber on bis flste a spsrtwwite or fiiwcoiiq^ 
Ot else a coko^, wasting so bis shone ; 
BefiMre the anlter be to and tto doth wander, 
With even as great devotion as doth a gandor; 
In comes another, his houndes at bis tayle. 
With lynea and leases, and other like bagg^ige ; 
His dooges bark ; so that wlthoaten fhyle, 
The wfime drarch is troubled by their oatragst 

To part with the hawk, indeed, even in cizcumstances of 
the utmost extrennty, was deemed hi^y ignominious. By 
the ancient laws and capitularies of France, a knight wa« 
forbidden to give up his sword and his hawk, even as the 
mice of bis rannmi. These two articles were too sacred to 
be surrendered, although the liberty of their owner depended 
upon them. Another proof of the high estimate attached 
to the bird of prey is the singular punishment denounced 
Against those who should dare to steal one : Si quis accep* 
torem aiienam involare prasumpserit, out sex uncias camis 
acceptor ipse super tesUmes comedat, ant certi, si noluerit, sex 
soHaos ilii cujus acceptor estf cogatur exs(dverey tntUcta autem 
nomine solidos duos, 

* *' In the r^gn of Edward IIL the Bishop of Ely excommunicated 
•ertain persons for stealing a hawk that was sitting upon her perch hk 
the eMsters of Bennonds^, in Soathwark ; but this piece of sacrilMe 
was oommitted daring IMvine service in the choir, and the hawk was 
ths Bnpsrty of tb^ Ushop."— i^trvft, Vol. L p. S4* 
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tn tli0 Mi» and open coontij hcwkbif wm ftUovreA on 
Wieback ; and on foot when in the woods and coveits. 
In the latter case it was usual for the sportsman to ha^ a 
stout pole with him to assist him in leaping over rivulets and 
ditches ; and we learn from Hall, that Hemy VIII., pursa* 
ing his hawk on foot, at Hitchenf in Hertfordshire, was 
plunged into a deep slough hy the hreaking of his poIe» and 
woukl have been stifled but for the prompt assistance of on* 
of his attendants. 

How highly these birds were appreciated ma^ be gathered 
not only from the severity of the laws to wmch we have 
briefly alluded, but from the prices occasionally recorded to 
have been given for them. At the commencement of the 
seventeenth centoiy, a goshawk and tassel-hawk were sold 
for 100 marks, a lar^e sum in those days. It is further said 
that in the reign of James I. Sir Thomas Monson gave 
1000/. for a cast of hawks. Nor would money always 
command these precious birds. Federigo, the hero of Boc- 
cacio*8 ninth novel, although he had spent all his substance, 
refused to part with his favourite hawk ; and when his mis- 
tress is importuned by his son to beff it of him, she replies^ 
**How can I send or go to ask for this hawk, which I heat 
is the very best of the kind, and what alone maintains him 
in the world 1 Ot how can I offer to take away from a 

Sentleman all the pleasure he has in life?'* The author 
oubtless intended to impress us with the mort exalted 
notion of Federigo's gallantry and devotion to his mistress, 
when, in his ins^ility to purchase other vianda, he makea 
him kHI and dress this fevourite hawk forher entertainmentf 
— a sacrifice for which he is represented as not being inade- 
quately remunerated by the lady's hand and fortune^ Is 
the book of St. Alban's, the sort of birds asocnad to 
the different ranks of persons are placed in the following 
order: 

The eagle, the vulture, and the meikmn for an M&peior* 

The ger- falcon, and the tercel of the ger^faleon for a kiag* 

The mcon gentle, and the tercel gentle for a jffince* 

The falcon of the rock for a duke. 

The falcon peregrine for an earl. 

The bastard fbr a baron. 

The sacre and the sacret for a knight 

The laaera and the lanerat for aa osqwre. 
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The mariyon for a lady. 

The hobby for a young man. 

The goshawk for a yeoman. 

The tercel for a poor man. 

The sparrow-hawk for a priest. 

The musket for a holy-water cleik. 

The nesterel for a knave or a servant. 

Exclusively of these appropriate terms for the different 
birds, felconry had its peculiar or slang language, which it 
scarcely worth the trouble of transcription. Many of its 
phrases, using an old device of cruelty, seem intended to 
conceal as far as possible the revolting inhumanity that 
pervaded the whole art of hawking. Thus, " to seal a duck,** 
was to put out its eyes before it was thrown up as a lure ; 
sometimes the eyes were only partially sealed or sewn up, 
allowing it still to see backwards, by which contrivance toe 
victim is kept continually mounting, and afforded the bet- 
ter exercise to the hawk, and sport to the spectator. To 
let a hawk " plume and break'' the fowl, is to suffer it to 
tear and mangle the live pullets on which it is fed ; but we 
refrain here or elsewhere from entering into any detail of 
the barbarities too often practised in field sports of all 
sorts, coinciding as we do in the opinion of Boerhaave, that 
to teach the arts of cruelty is equivalent to committing 
them. 

The invention of gunpowder, by which so many and 
such important changes were operated, had a marked effect 
upon hawking, the practice rapidly declining from the 
moment the fowlingpiece presented a more ready and cer- 
tain method of procuring game, while it afforded an equal 
degree of air and exercise, and saved the immense expense 
of training ..and maintaining the birds. No wonder that 
under these circumstances the fall of falconry, which had 
for so many ages been the favourite pastime of the aristoc- 
racy, should be sudden and complete. Hentzner, who wrote 
his Itinerary, A.D. 1598, assures us that hawking was the 
general sport of the English nobility; at the sam^ time 
most of the best treatises upon the subject were written ; 
■hortly afterward the sport was rarely practised, and in a few 
years more was hardly known. 

The fiedcons or hawks that were in use in these kingdoms 
mn now found to breed in Wales, and in North Bxitain and 



its islet. The peregrine falcon inhabits the ro^ of Caer- 

narvonshire. The same species, with the ffyrfalcon, the 
gentil, and the ffoshawk are found in Scotland, and the 
lanner in Ireland. In such high esteem was the Norwe- 
gian breed of hawks formerlv held, that they were thought 
bribes worthy a kinff. Jeofilrey Fitzpierre gave two good 
Norway hawks to King John to obtain for his friend the 
liberty of exporting one hundred weight of cheese ; and 
Nicholas the Dane was to give the kins a hawk every 
time he came into England, that he miffht Lave free liberty 
to traffic throughout the king*s domimons. Many of the 
nobility also held their estates under the crown by the tenure 
of hawks and fedcons. Before we dismiss this subject, we 
may note that the Mews at Charing-cross are so called 
from the word meWf which in the falconer^s language is the 
name of a place wherein the hawks are put at tne moulting 
time, when they change their feathers. The king^ hawks 
were kept at this pluse as early as the year 1377, but in 
the time of Henry VlII. it was converted into stables for 
that monarches horses, and the hawks were removed. Lat- 
terly the Duke of St. Alban's, hereditary grand falconer, has 
imported hawks firom Germany, and has attempted to revive 
** the noble art of falconry ;** the expense, however, of a 
hawking establishment is so considerable, and the spoit 
itself so little adapted to an enclosed country, that the ex- 
ainple does not seem likely to be extensively followed. 

Instructions in the angler's art are generally appended 
to the treatises upon hunting ; but as evfen Strutt, the 
elaborate historian of English sports and pastimes, could 
not find any particulars sufficiently deviating finnn the 
modem modes of taking fish to find a place in his vrork, 
still less can they be expected in a volume like the present. 
The reader requiring information upon this subject may 
be referred to Izaak Walton, of whose favourite art, how- 
ever its features may be disguised by making them wear 
the mask of poetry, piety, and pastoral, the present writer 
has little inclination to become the teacher, even if he were 
qualified for the task. 

ARCHERY. 

From the moment when the flocks and wild animals fled 
at the approach of man, there was felt an urgent need of 
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iKorda Air '^^mT*' "'""'' '*"" prodigal of conjecluree 
Uaia Bml poe" pi^renl cUsBJcal writers assign the honour 
uKluHinian* ^ ApoUo, who is certainly the moat re- 
^"hit" ni«n "f sntiquity ; to pBraei, the son of Pe> 
!^"*M.d to ScyJhee, the son of Jupiter, the founder of the 
Seitbian fcingJoms, in some parts of which the bow remaini 
ta'uH M a warlike weapon even Bt the present time. A 
j>tin poet not only al tributes the first invention of these 
,na> to 'he eiample of the quill-darting porcupine, but in' 
^ flighti of his fancy is enabled to trace lo the same sooTce 
,be well-known Parthian mode of warfiue. Howerer baM- 
less mny be his theory, hie description of the porcupine ii 
(uffii^ently imaginative to justi^ a short extract : 




tlnfbrtunately for this ingeniout theory, it is 
tained that the poreupine bu no such projectile power aa 
has been vulgarly bestowed upon it, Ihs quills nerei being 
detached except at the time of moul^g. when they aie 
propelled from the body with a alight jeik. Conjectnrea 
upon a subject buried in such a dense obscurity art bat k 
waata of time. It ia sufficient lo slate that the bow w>j 
the most ancient and the moH common of all weapona. 
lahmaal, wa are told, baeama a wanderer in the desert, anit 
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■n aidiffr: so wera Uie heroes of Hosier; and the warrior* 
of every age and country have been acquainted with the 
tue of fimilar arms. 

At what time this inetnunent was first brought into Eng- 
land we have no means of determining; but there is reason 
to conclude that it was not used by thlB Britons at the time 
of Julius Cesar's invasion, since it is not enumerated among 
the arms of the natives, in the minute description of them 
given by t^iat author. From the second book of the Com- 
mentaries we know that Cssar had both Numidian and 
Cretan archers in his army, when he encountered the Beigs 
in Gaul ; and it is Uierefore reasonable to suppose that ne 
made use of the same troops when in Britain, about two 
years afterward, and thus first introduced the bow and 
arrow into our island as an instrument of war, of which the 
Romans continued the use until their final departure about 
the year 448. If the po^ns of Ossian, who is supposed to 
have lived about three centuries after Cssar, may be cited 
as any authority, we shall perceive that the bow was then 
formed of yew, and was constantly wielded by the northern 
warriors and hunters. " Go to thy cave, my love, till our 
battle cease on the field. Son of Leith, bring the bows of 
our fathers ! the sounding quiver of Momi ! Let our three 
warriors bend the yew."* 

About the year 449, when the Saxons came to the assist- 
ance of the Britons, they are said to have brought with 
them both the long and the crossbow ; and during the Hep- 
tarchy we find that Ofifrid, son of Edwin, King of Northum- 
bria, was killed by an arrow in a battle whicn was fought 
about the year 633, near Hatfield in Yorkshire. Excepting 
this fact, Uttle relating to the bow appears in our anntds of 
the Saxon era ; but their successors, the Danes, were great 
archers. Alfred the Great, when concealed in the peasant's 
cottage, suft*ered the cakes to bum while he was preparing 
his bow, arrows, and other warlike instruments ; and Poly- 
dore Virgil, speaking of the troops commanded by Alfred, 
says a great number of archers were placed in the right 
wing of the army. This weapon, therefore, must have been 
long established in the island ; and yet some of our histo- 
rians tell us that at the battle of Hastings the English wer* 

•Vol.i.p.l90L 
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rtrange and tcmble unto the Eng 
icm7 had been already even in the 
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jiaji iong-boiB was a weapon then 
Hayward* says, that this instni- 
1 the land by the Normsns, and 
being truned to the practice of 
Ts in the world. Ross, in M» 
ner part of Ihis BtatemenLt 
ernment the practice of arcber; 
nDl onijniutu uu|iiu.6il but generally diffiiaed through- 
?J!t [he iingdom. We meet, however, no circumstance ap- 
**^oJng to it worthy of paiticolar record until the lime of 
benrf H-i i" whose reign archery aeeme ta huve been first 
ggrtiird into Ireland, and to have been employed with such 
bBbcI against the natives, that it mainly contributed to the 
English conquests. At this period the Welsh were the 
nioBt fbrmiilable wielders of the long-bons, of which Giral- 
dus Csmbrensig cites sevenil instances, some of tbem 
curioue enough to eicuse an extract, though the reader may 
perhaps think that the histDrian is himself using the wea- 
pon he describes. " During a siege,*^ says .^his ancient wri- 
ter, " it happened that two soldiers running.in haste towards 
s tower situated at a Uttle distance from them, were at- 
tacked with a number of arrows from the Welsh ; which 
being shot with prodigious violence, some penetrated through 
the oak doors of a portal, although thej were the breadth 
of four lingers in thickneBB. It happened also in a battle 
Bt the time of William de Brtusa {as he himself relates), 
that a Welshman having directed an arrow at a harse-sol- 

under it, the arrow, besides piercing the man through the 
Mp, struck also through tho saddle, and niortally wounded 
the horse on which he sat. Another Welsh soldier having 

* HisloTT of Ihs NiHunin Kings. 

1 Hoselisy hIvm iIm ftiUawinc qoMiilJon : ■' Ipse fWillielinDa) usnm 
lonforun srcuuni «t SHflllarum Lr Asf llsm prtmos iiutuf tbal, «m ri« 
ABitlam coonu. Mlooe vliicone."— Cftron. /. Rmij, p. IM. 
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•tkot an mow at one of his honemen, who was eovered with 
strongs annoar in the same manner as the before-mentioned 
person, the shaft penetrated through his hij^ and fixed in 
the saddle ; hat what is most remarkable n, that as the 
horseman drew his bridle aside in order to torn round, he 
received another arrow in his hip on the opposite side, which 
passing through it, he was firmly fixed to the saddle on both 
sides."* Of the ffreat power and precision with which ar- 
rows may be discharged we have better evidence than is 
afforded by the questionable exploits of William Tell, Robin 
Hood, and the marvellous archer recorded in D'Herbe- 
lot's Bibhoth^que Orientale : " qui tira une fleche du haut 
de la montagne de Damavend, jusque sur les bords du fleuve 
Gihon." l^>rd Bacon says, ** The Turkish bow giveth a 
very forcible shoot, inasmuch as it hath been known that 
the arrow hath pierced a steel target, or a piece of brass, of 
two inches thick !"— iVa/. Hist. Exp. 704, vol. iii. Mr. Bar^ 
rinffton, in his Essay inserted in the Archieologia, relates a 
tradition that one Leigh, an attorney at ^jg^ in Lanca- 
shire, shot an arrow a mile at three flights. This suipasses 
the feat of the Turkish ambassador who, in the fields near 
London, and in the presence of Mr. Strutt, shot an arrow 
with a round wooden head upwards of four hundred and 
eighty yards fmrn the standing. Carew, speaking of the 
Cornish aichers two centuries back, says, that the butts for 
lonff shooting were usually placed at a distance of four hun- 
dred and eighty yards, adding that their cloth-yard shafts 
would [nerce any ordinary armour. 

It is uncertain whether the arrow whidi proved hXti to 
William Roftwwere discharged from a long-bow or cross- 
bow, but both were in extensive use at the rattle of Cressy^ 
on which occasion the latter was used by a large body of 
Genoese soldiers who fought on the side of the French ; but 
the strings of their arbalists, being relaxed by a heavy storm 
which happened just before the engagement, were rendered 
aeurly imfit ion service, while the English long-bows, being 
kept in their cases during the rain, did not receive the small* 
est injury, t From a passage in Stow, we find that Richard II. 

* The original Latin of this manrelloos pasaaga iafiran in Moaeley^s 
Bsaav on Arcbmy, p. 983; 

t Bayla, explamiof the difltareaea batwaao tasttmany and arcmaeati 
draws an admirably ttlastittHi ttam ttteis i»»u wsif tms. "TasttflWf^ 

O 
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had a numerotis guard of archeirs; for, in the year 1397^ 
as the members were one day leaving the parliament-housef 
** a great stir was made as was usual ; whereupon the king's 
archers, in number four thousand, compassed the parliament- 
house, thinking there had been some broiler fighting, with 
their bows bent, their arrows notched, and drawing ready 
to shoot, to the terror of all that were there : but the king 
coming pacified them.** In the battle gained over the Scots 
at Hallidown Hill, in the year 1402, the historian tells us 
that ** the Lord Percie*8 archers did withall deliver their 
deadly arrowes so lively, so couragiously, so ffrievooslyy 
that they raune through the men-of-armes, bored their hel- 
mets, pierced their very swords, beat their lances to the 
earth, and easily shot those who were more slightly armed 
through and through.*' 

The signal victory of Agincourt, in 1415, is equally as- 
cribed to the English archers, who destroyed a great num- 
ber of French cavalry by their yard-long arrows ; and this 
seems to be the last important action that was decided by the 
use of archery. Gunpowder since its first invention had 
been confined to cannon, of which Edward is said to have 
had four pieces at the battle of Cressy ; but small arms, 
first brought into use by the Venetians in 1382, were soon 
rapidly dmused throughout Europe, and archery, although 
it continued in our armies during several succeedh^ reigns, 
was at length cultivated more as an amusement than for 
real military service. Although it is in this point of view 
that it falls more immediately within the scope of our woi^ 
it will naturally present to us fewer materials worthy of re- 
cord than when, by deciding the fate of mighty battles, H 
arrested the attention of historians and annalists. It ap- 

Siars to have been a fashionable sport during the reign of 
enry Y 111., who, we are told by Hollinshead, shot as well 
as any of his guard. Edward VI. and Charles I. are known 
to have been fond of this exercise, which retained its attrac- 
tions during the succeeding reigns, and was occasionally 
sustained by the presence and practice of the sovereign. 
The artillery company, or Finsbury archers, revived in 1610, 
retained the use of the bow as well as their place of exei^ 

be says, ^ is like the shot of a long-bow, which owes its efficacy to tb» 
flwce of the shooter ; argament is like the shot of ^e crossbow, sqoiny 
Ibrdhls wiMther discharged by a dwarf or a gtant** 
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^»t. So lately as the jear 1763, tarfeta were erected in 
the FuubiiTy fields, during the Easter and Whitsnn holy- 
days, when the hest shooter was styled captain for the en- 
muRg year, and the second, lieutenant. Towards the close 
of the late century, archery again started into sudden &- 
▼our as an amusement, and numerous companies were 
formed, which, after being maintained with ipeat zeal for a 
short time, yielded in a few years to the caprices of fashion, 
and have now, we believe, with some few exceptions, totally 
disappeared.* 

** The exact time in which the bow became disused in war 
by the Endish army cannot, perhaps, be fixed. P. Daniel 
mentions iatd arrows were shot by the English at the Isle 
of Rh^, in 1627. Mr. Grose informs us, that in 1643 the 
Earl of Essex issued a precept ** for stirring up all well-a^ 
fected people by benevolence, towards the nusing of a c<mi- 
pany of archers for the service of the king (Chaiies I.) and 
the parliament.** ^And in a pamphlet,'* says the same 
author, ** which was printed anno 1664, giving an account 
of the Marquis of Montrose against the Scots, bowmen are 
zepeatedly mentioned.**! 

As an appendix to this slight historical sketch of archery, 
we may briefly notice a few of the statutes formed at difier- 
ent times for its regulation and encouragement. As eariy 
as the beginning <S the twelfth century, a law freed from 
the charge of murder any one who, in practising with 
arrows or darts, should kill a person standing near. In the 
thirteenth century, every person not having a greater annual 
revenue in land than one hundred pence, was compelled to 
have in his possession a bow and arrows ; and all such as 
had no possessions, but could afford to purchase arms, were 

♦ Moseley in his Essay on Archery, pablished in 1792, giv«stb« foUow 
Ins i^ the principal societies then existing : 

The Hon. Artillery Company. Southampton Archers. 

Royal Edinburgh. Bowmen of Cheriot Chase. 

ToxophiUte. KenUsh Rangers. 

Woodmen of Arden. Woodmen or Horosey. 

Royal Kenti^ Bowmen. Surrey Bowmen. 

Royal BriUsh Bowmen. Bowmen of the Border. 

Robm Hood Bowmen. Mercian Bowmeo. 

I^yal Archers. Broughton Archers. 

Yorkshire Archers. Btafibrdshiru Bowmen 

mmaolt Foresters. Trent Archers. 
t Moaeley*s.Es8ay, p. 981. 
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^tb Bb«rp arrow* if they dwelt 

ftAb»T0 » ^^^B bow with round-headed ta» 

^^r9if'>^hm the forests. In the reign o| 

"^^.^ ^^S^ ''i.idcio compel aU servants to shoot 

^^iLiV^fl1^.^5 Henry IV. ordained by a law, 

:;:f2^ i W *^/ should be weU boiled and brazed, 

leitiu« »"<' '"'^s to procure feathers from the wings of 
of •erenJ .f^-, ^in each goose. In the time of Edward 




everr township, for the inhabitants to shoot at on feast- 
SJT In the reign of Henry VII. the crossbow was for- 
^^' by lav7 to be used, and so much importance was still 
^^rhed to the use of the long-bow, even so late as the 33d 
^gary VIII., that a statute of that date directs that all men 
giMler sixty (except spiritual men, justices, &c.) shall use 
^{looting with the long-bow, and shall have a bow and arrow 
j^ady continually in Sie house. It was also enacted, that 
no person under the age of twenty^four should shoot at a 
standing mark, except it be a rover, where he may change 
jiis ground every shot. And no person above twenty-four 
shall shoot at any mark of eleven score yards, or under, with 
any prick-shaft, or flight-arrow, under pain of 6«. 8d. pen- 
alty for every shot. 

Besides making laws in favour of archery, Henry VIII, 
instituted a chartered society for the practice of shooting, 
under the name of the Fraternity of St. Greorge, at whose 
exercises he sometimes attended. It is said, that one day 
having fixed a meeting of them at Windsor, a person of the 
name of Barlow far outshot the rest, which pleased the 
king so much that he saluted him with the name of Duke 
of Shoreditch, of which place the man was an inhabitant.* 
This dignity was long preserved by the captain of the 
London archers, who used to summon the officers of his 
several divisions by the titles of Marquises of Barlow, 
Clerkenwell, Islington, Hoxton, Earl of Pancras, <S&c. 
Hollinshead, who verote in the sixteenth century, laments 
the decay of archery in his time, and thus praises the bow- 



* Bowman's Glory, p. 4|. 
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muk of Kiiiff Edwaid*8 days. « In times pMt the diief 
force of England consisted in their lonff-bows, but now we 
have in a manner generally given over that kind of artillery, 
and for long-bows indeed do practise to shoot compass far 
our pastime. Cutes, the Frenchman, and Rotters, oeriding 
our new archery in respect to their oroslets, will not let, in 
open skirmish, to turn up their tails uid CTy-shooie, Eng- 
lishmen ! and all because our strong shooting is decayed 
and laid in bed ; but if some of our Englishmen now lived 
that served Edward III., the breech of such a varlet should 
have been nailed to him with an arrow, and another fe»> 
thered in his bowels.** 

' Even so late as the reign of Elizabeth, it remained a 
doubt with many which was the most advantaffeous weapon, 
the matchlock or bow ; a question which will not appear 
surprising, when we consider that the former was at that 
period veiy cumbersome in weight, and unskilfiil in con* 
trivance, while archery had been carried to the highest state- 
of perfection. Mr. Grose informs us, that an archer could 
formerly shoot six arrows in the time necessaiy to charge 
and discharge a musket ; and even in modem days, a prac* 
tised bowman has been known to shoot twelve arrows in a 
ipinute, into a circle not larger than the circumference of a 
man*s hat, at the distance of forty yards. Sir John Hay. 
ward observes, that a horse struck with a bullet, if the 
wound be not mortal, may perform good service ; but if an 
arrow be fastened in his flesh, the continual irritation pro- 
duced by his own motion renders him utterly unmanageable ; 
and he adds, that the sight of a shower of arrows is much 
more appalling to the soldier than the noise of artillery. 
Archers usually performed the duty of our sharpshooters, 
occupying the front, and retiring between the ranks of the 
heavy-armed men as the battle joined. In later times, 
bemg wmed with a shield, a sword, and javelins, as well as 
a bow, they^ were not afraid to venture into the midst of the 
battle. Mention is made, in the reign of Edward III., of 
two hundred archers on horseback ; and in the seventh year 
of Richard II. the bishop of Norwich offered to serve the 
kmg abroad with 3000 men-at-arms and 2500 archers, weU 
horsed and appointed. Henry VIII.'s attendants at the 
meeting of the field of gold cloth were principally mounted 
archers, canying their long-bows with them. 



^^^ of Br. Douce,* to MppMa 
'.f^^barcbjaidt fiw the piupoM 
^ibento'e common materials w«ra 
DO meuM improbBble, tbit tha 
„Ion plaoled yews in the ckucch- 
irtOB in wudin^ off eril gpiritB, or 
6 fuTj of the winds, whirai migbt 
sT the ucied buildinz. Accord- 
in the lattei pan or the lelgn of 
Ion from cutting dawn the tree* 
the following pasSBfce : ■* Tenuu 
irum imjw ut, ne iccUtiu nocttmt, 

Ihnl the practice of archery pos- 
m niid eiercise all Ihe diversion and 
_j of field aporta, without their crueltj to animali 
( ^"i^maliiing oppteaaion to onr feElow-cTBatmea, we 

I jjjl conclude our chapter with an extract from a writer 






ipfOt will require little troable to prove. It ia an eierctae 
^qiMd to every age and every degree of strength ; it is not 

'ly laborious, as it may be discontinue at the mo- 

m fatiguing ; a pleasure not to be enjoyed by 



the huntar, who, having finished his chaae, perceives that 
he muat crown his l<^> with an inanimate ride of forty 
miles lo his bed. Archery ia attended with no cruelty. It 



it blood, nor doea it torture harmlesB ani- 
mals, charges of which lie heavy against aoma other 



iward waa formerly offered to 
'e. Had such a reward 
s prea£nt day, he who 
'ercise would have de- 
■ervedlj gained the priie. It is unfortunate that there are 
faw diVermoni in die open air in which women can join 
with ntiaftrtion; and aa their sedentary life renders mo- 
tkm necMsary to health, it ii to be lamented that aucli 
suitable amuiementa have bnen wanting to invite them. 
Atebaiy has, however, contributed admirably to supply this 
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^•iiet,— d inamMUMT Uie hmmI deMi«a>le dMt aoiriibe 
wished. But I do not intend to »in^ the praiees of thu 
elegant art in their full extent. I Mibioin a wish, however, 
that it may he nniversally cultivated and approved; and 
may we see the time when (with Statins) it can he said, 
* Pudor est nescire sagittas ;' it is a reproach to be unskilful 
with the bow." — MaSde/s Ettty on Archery, p. 180. 



CHAPTER XrV. 

BuU'FighU and Baiting of AnimaU. 

«<EaelisodalfMtaf IMI, 
And joylaM InhumaoHy pemike 
And petrillM Uie baart.** 

Tkom»on*» Spring, 

Although we have expressed an intention of restricting 
ourselves chiefly to the sports of our own country, we cm 
hardly leave unnoticed a subject so celebrated and so long 
connected with romantic and chivalrous associations as the 
bull-fights. The Spaniards, who have always been tiie 
most celebrated for this cruel diversion, generally dedicated 
their bull-feasts to St. John, the Virgin Mary, dec, never 
seeming to entertain the snudlest suspicion that th^ were 
desecrating the patron, instead of sanctiMng the inhuman 
sport, by a conjunction so incongruous. According to some 
writers, the people of the Peninsula derived this sport from 
the Moors, among whom it was exhibited with great iciai* 
Dr. Plot is of opinion that the Thessalians, who first insti- 
tuted the game, and of whom JuUus Cesar learned and 
broueht it to Rome, weiiB the origin both of the Spanish 
and Portuguese bull-fighting and ofthe English bull-baiting. 
In the Greek bull-fights, several of these animals were 
turned out by an equalnumber of horsemen, each combatant 
selecting his bull, which he never quitted till he had over- 
powered him. Some authors maintain, that in consequence 
of a violent pU^e at Rome, chiefly occasioned by eating 
bull's flesh, the TauriHa were tatabtished so e)urly as the tiiili 
«f TaiquiniuB Supertms, who justly cbidicgatttd them totte 
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infernal gods. At all events, the practice maintained its^ 
in Italy for many ages. It was prohibited by Pope Pius V., 
under pain of excommunication incurred ipso facto; but 
•ucceeoinff popes have granted several mitigations on 
behalf of ute Torreadores. 

From the following account of a bull-feast in the coli- 
seum at Rome, 1332, extracted firom Muratori by Gibbon, 
the reader may form some idea of the points, the ceremo- 

nieg, and the danger which attended these exhibitions : 

J* A general proclamation as far as Runini and Ravenna 
invited the nobles to exercise their skill and courage in this 
perilous adventure. The Roman ladies were marshalled 
m three squadrons, and seated m three balconies, which 
on this day, the 3d of September, were lined with scarlet 
cloth. The fair Jacova di Rovere led the matrons from 
beyond the Tiber; a pure and native race, who still represent 
the features and character of antiquity. The remainder 
of the city was divided between the Colonna and Ursini 
families ; the two factions were proud of the number and 
beauty of their female bands ; the charms of Savella Ursini 
are mentioned with praise ; and the Colonna rcj^tted the 
^Mence of the youngest of their house, who had sprained 
her ancle in the garden of Nero's tower. The lots of the 
<diampions were drawn by an old arH respectable citizen ; 
and they descended into the arena or pit to encounter the 
wild buUs, on foot, as it should seen., with a single spear. 
Amid the crowd our annalist has selpcted the names, colours, 
and devices of twenty of the mos* conspicuous knights. 
Several of the names are the most iiiustrious of Rome and 
the ecclesiastical state; Malatesta, Polenta, Delia Valle, 
Cafarello, Savelli, Cappoccio, Conti, Annibaldi, Altieri, 
CorsL The colours were adapted to their taste and situa- 
tion ; the devices are expressive of hope and despair, and 
breathe the spirit of gallantry and arms : — * I am alone, like 
the youngest of the lioratii,' the confidence of an intrepid 
stranger: *I live disconsolate,* a weeping widower: *I 
bum under the ashes,' a discreet lover : * I adore Lavinia 
or Lucretia,' the ambiguous declaration of a modem lover : 
* My faith is as pure' — the motto of a white livery : * Who 
is stronger than myself 1' of a lion's hide : * If I am drowned 
la blood, what a pleasant death !' the wish of ferocious 
courage. The pnde or prudence of the Uraiiu restrahied 
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tiMm fimn the field, which was oociwied bj thiee of their 
hereditaiy mail, whoae inacriptions denoted the lofty great- 
neef of the Colonna name : * Though sad, I am strong :* 
* Strong aa I am great :* *If I fall (addressing himself to 
the spectators), you fall with me ;' intimating, says the 
writer, that while the other £unilies were the subjects of 
the Vatican, they alone were the supporters of the CapitoL 
—The con^Mkts of the amphitheatre were dangerous and 
bloody. Every dian^on successively encountered a wild 
bull, and the victory may be ascribed to the quadrupeds, 
smce no more than eleven were left on the field, with the 
loss of nine wounded and eighteen killed on the side of 
their adversaries. Some of the noblest families might 
mourn, but the pomp of the funerals in the churches of 
St. John Lateran and St. Maria Ma^giore afibrded a second 
holjrday to the people. Doubtless, it was not in such con- 
flicts that the blood of the Romans should have been shed ; 
yet, in blaming their rashness, we are compelled to applaud 
their gallantry ; and the noble volunteers who display their 
magnificence and risk their lives under the balconies of the 
£ur, eicite a more generous sjrmpathy than the thousands 
of captives and mtdefactors who were reluctantly dragged 
to the scene of slaughter.'* 

A striking relic of barbarity in the Spanish manners of 
the present day is the excessive attachment of the nation 
to buU-fights, a spectacle which shocks the delicacy of every 
other p^yple in Europe. Many Spaniards consider this 
practice as the sure means of preserving that energy by 
which they are characterized, and of habituating them to 
violent emotions, which are terrible only to timid minds. 
But it seems difficult to comprehend what relation there is 
between bravery and a spectacle where the assistants now 
run no danger ; where the actors prove by the few acci- 
dents which befall them, that there is nothing in it very 
interesting; and where the unhappy victims meet only 
with certain death, as the reward of their vigour and 
courage. Another proof that these spectacles have little 
or no eflfoct on the disposition of the mind is, that children, 
old men, and people of all ajgres, stations, and characters, 
••"^ ^ Aem, and yet their being accustomed to such 
Moody entertainments af^ars neither to correct their weak- 
neaa and timidity, nor alt^r the nuldness of their mannenk 
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The buU-fights are very expensive, but they bring great 

Cto the undertakers. The "worst places cost two or 
rials, accordingly as they are in the sun or in the 
shade. The price of the highest is a dollar. When the ^ 

price of the horses and bulls and the v^ges of the torreai^ 
dores have been paid out of this money, the rest is ffene» 
rally appropriated to pious foundations ; at Madrid it forms 
one' of the principal limds of the hospital. It is only dur- 
ing summer that these combats are exhibited, because the 
season then permits the spectators to sit in the open air, 
and because the bulls are then more vigorous. Those 
which are of the best breed are condemned to this kind of 
sacrifice ; and connoisseurs are so well acquainted with 
their distinguishing marks, that when a bull appears in the ^ 

arena, they can mention the place where he was reared. | 

This arena is a kind of circus, surrounded by about a dozen ' 

of seats, rising one above another, the highest of which 
only is covered. The boxes occupy the lower part of the 
edifice. In some cities, Valladolid for example, which has 
no place particularly set apart for these combats, the prin- 
cipsd square is converted into a theatre ; the balconies of 
the houses are widened so as to project over the streets 
which end there ; and it is really a very interesting siffht 
to see the different classes of people assembled round this 
square waiting for the signal when the entertainment is to 
commence, and exhibiting every external sign of impatience 
and joy. The spectacle commences by a kind of pro- 
ecssion round the square, in which appear, both on horse- 
back and on foot, the combatants who are to attack the 
fierce animal ; after which two alguazils, dressed in perukes . 

and black robes, advance with great gravity on horseback, ^ 

who go and ask firom the president of the entertainment an 
order for it to commence. A si£nal is immediately ffiven ; 
and the animal, which was berore shut up in a kmd of 
hovel with a door opening into the square, soon makes his 
appearance. The oS&cen of justice, who have nothing to 
do with the bull, presently hasten to retire, and their flight 
if a prehide to the cruel pleasure which the spectators are 
about to enjoy. 

The bull, however, is received with loud shouts, and 
almost stunned with the noisy expression of their joy. He j 

hM to contend first with the ficadoret^ combatwito on bon^ ' 
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baokt wbo, dressed aceordiiig to the ancient Spanish manner, 
and, as it were, fixed to their saddles, wait for him, each he- 
ing armed with a long lance. This exercise, which requires, 
strength, courage, and dexterity, is not considered as dis-^ 
graceful. Formerly, the greatest lords did not disdain to 
practise it ; even at present, some of the hidalgos solicit for 
the honour of fighting the bull on horseback, and they are 
then previously presented to the people, wider the auspices 
of a patron, who is generally one of the principal person- 
ages at court. 

The picadores, whoever they may be, open the scene. 
It often happens that the bull, without b«ing provoked, 
darts upon them, and eveiybody entertains a uivourabl» 
opinion of his courage; i^ notwithstanding the sharp-^ 
pointed wei^Km which defends his attack, he return* 
immediately to the charge, their shouts are redoubled as. 
their joy is converted into enthusiasm; but if the bull^ 
struck with terror, appears pacific and avoids his perseca-^ 
tors by walking round the square in a timid manner, he ia 
hooted at and hissed by the whole spectators^ and all those 
near whom he passes load him with blows and leproaches. 
He seems then to be a common enemy who has some ffreat 
crime to expiate ; or a victim, in the sacrifice of which all 
the people are interested. If nothing can awaken his^ 
courage, he is judged unworthy of biing tormented by, 
men ; the cry of perros ! perros ! brings forth new enemies 
against him^ and large dogs are let loose upon him, which 
seize him by the neck and ears in a furious manner. The 
animal then finds the use of those weapons with which 
nature- has fiimished him ; he tosses the doss into the air, 
who fail down stunned, and sometimes manned ; they how- 
ever recover, renew the combat, and generatiy finish by over- 
coming their adversary, who thus perishes ignobly. If, on 
the other hand, he presents himself with a good grace, he 
runs a longer and nobler, but a much more painrol career. 
The first act of this tragedy belongs, to ^ combatants on 
horseback : this is the most animated and bloody of all the 
scenes, and often the most disgusting. The irritated ani- 
mal braves the pointed steel which makes deep wounds in 
his neck, attacks with fiiry the innocent horse who carrics- 
his adversary, rips up his sides and overturns him, together 
with his rider. The latter, then dismounted and disumed^ 
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would be exposed to imminent danger, ^Sd not eonibatahtii 
on foot, called chuios, come to divert the tmll's attention, and 
to provoke him, by shaking before him pieces of cloth of 
varu>ii8 colours. It is, however, at their own risk that they 
thus save the dismounted horseman, for the bull sometimes 
pursues them, and they have need of all their agility. 
They often escape from him by letting fall before him the 
piece of stuff which was their only arms, and against 
which the deceived animal expends all his fuiy. Some- 
times he does not accept this substitute, and the combatsit 
has no other resource but to throw himself speedily over a 
barrier, six feet high, which encloses the interior part of the 
arena* In some places this barrier is double^ and the inter- 
mediate space forms a kind of circular gallery, behind which 
the pursued torreadore is in safety. But when the barrier 
is smgle the bull attempts to jump over it, and often suc- 
ceeds. The reader may easily imagine in what consterna- 
tion the nearest of the spectators then are ; their haste to 
get out of the way and to crowd to the upper benches be- 
comes often more fatal to them than even the fury of the 
bun, whOi stumbling at every step, on account of the nar- 
rowness of the place and the inequality of the ground* 
thinks rather of his own safety than revenge ; and, besides, 
soon falls under the blows which are given him firom all 

quarters. . j. ..^ 

Except in such cases, which are very rare, be mamediateij 
returns. His adversary, recovered, has had time to get up ; 
he quickly remounts his horse, provided the latter is not 
killed or rendered unfit for service, and the attadi recom- 
mences ; but he is <rflen obliffed to change his horse several 
times. Expressions cannot then be found to celebrate ttiesa 
acts of prowess, which for several days become the fe^o^J^ 
topic of conversation. The horses, very affecting modtiM 
of patience, courage, and docility, may ^ J^'* ^•™? 
under their feet their own bloody entrails, whi^ *"?Pf^ 
their sides half-torn open, and yet continumg to obey lor 
some time the hand which conducts them to new tortiuw. 
Spectators of deUcacy are then fiUed with disgust, which 
converts their pleasure into pain. A new act is however 
nrepa^g which reconciles them to the entertainment. As 
Monas ft is concluded that the bull has been sufficlsB^ 
toimated by tiw oomlnitaiitt on horsf back, they ntin and 
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Ikw Irim to be irritated by those on foot. The tatter, who 
we called banderiUerot^ go before the anhnal, and the mo- 
aent he darts upon tbem they plunffe into his neck, two br 
two, a kind of darts called kanderi&u, the points of whicK 
are hooked, and whwh are ornamented with small streamers 
Bade of coloured pcHper. The fury of the ball is now re> 
doubled; he roars, tosses his head, and the Tain efforts 
which he makes serve only to increase the pain of his 
wounds ; the last scene calls forth all the aeility of his ad- 
vnrsaries. The spectators at first tremble for them, when 
diey behold them braving the horns of this formidable ani- 
■lai ; but their bands, well exercised, aim thetr Mows so 
iridlfoUy, and they avoid the danger so nhnbly, that, after 
having seen them a fbw times, one neither pities nor admires 
tbem ; and their address and dexterity seem only to be a 
small episode of the tragedy, which concludes in the follow- 
ing manner : When the vigour of the bull appears to h^ 
almost exhausted, — ^when his blood, issuing from twenty 
wounds, streams along his neck and nMistens his robust 
ndes, — «nd when the people, tired of one object, demand 
another victim, the president of the entertainment gives the 
signal of death, which is announced by the sound of trum- 
pets. The matador then advances, and all the rest quit the 
arena ; with one hand he holds a long dagger, and with the 
other a long flag, which he waves badcwards and forwards 
before his adversary. They both stop and gaze at one an- 
other ; and whfle the agility of the matador deceives the 
impetuosity of the hull, the pleasure of the spectators^ 
which was for some time suspended, is affain awakened 
into life. Sometimes the bull remains motionless, throws 
up the earth with his feet, and appears as if meditating 
revenge. 

The bun in this condition, and the matador who calcu- 
lates his motions and divines his projects, form a group 
which an able pencil might not disdain to delineate. The 
assembly, in silence, behold this dumb scene. The matador 
at length gives the mortal blow ; and if the animal unme- 
diately falls, a thousand voices proclaim with loud shouts 
the triumph of the conqueror ; but if the blow is not deci- 
sive. If the bidl survives, and seeks stUI to brave the fatal 
steel, murmurs succeed to applause, and the matador, whose 
glory was about to bo raised to the skies, is c<msidered only 

P 
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as an unskilftil butcher. He endeavours to be soon mm 
Yenged, and to disann the jud^res of their severity. His 
zeal sometimes degenerates into blind fury, and his parti- 
sans tremble for the consequences of his imprudence. He 
at length directs bis blows better. The animal vomits iq» 
blood ; he staggers and falls, while his conqueror is inU^- 
icated with the applauses of the people. Three mules^ 
ornamented with bells and streamers come to terminate tlM 
tragedy. A rope is tied round the bull's horns, which have 
betrayed his valour, and the animal, which but a little be- 
fore was furious and proud, is dragged ignominiously from 
the arena which he has honoured, and leaves only the 
traces of his blood, and the remembrance of his exploits, 
which are soon effaced on the appearance of his successors. 
On each of the days set apart for these entertainments, six 
are thus sacrificed in the morning and twelve in the after- 
noon, at least in Madrid. The last three are given entirely 
to the matador, who, without the assistance of the pica- 
dores, exerts his ingenuity to vary the pleasure of the spec- 
tators. Sometimes he causes them to be combated by 
some intrepid stranger, who attacks them mounted on the 
back of another bull, and sometimes he matches them vnth 
a bear : this last method is generally destined for the plea^ 
sure of the populace. The points of the bull's horns are 
concealed by something wrapped round them which breaks 
their force. The animal, which in this state is called em- 
bolado, has power neither to pierce nor to tear his antagonist. 
The amateurs then descend in great numbers to torment 
him, each after his own manner, and often expiate this 
cruel pleasure by severe contusions ; but the bull always 
falls at length under the blows of the matador. The few 
spectators who are not infected with the general madness 
of this sport, regret that these wretehed animals do not, at 
least, purchase their lives at the expense of so many tor- 
ments and so many efforts of courage ; they would willingly 
assist them to escape from their persecutors. In the minds 
of such spectators disgust succeeds to compassion. Such 
a series of uniform scenes satiates and exhausts that in- 
terest which the spectacle on its commencement seemed 
to promise. But to connoisseurs, who have thoroughly 
studied all the stratagems of the bull, the resources of his 
address and fury, and the different methods of irritating^ 
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to rm enfei g, and deceWing him, none of theae teeiiM re* 
sembles another, and the^ pity those iriToloua ebeerven 
who cannot remark all their varieties. 

The Spanish ^vemment are verj sensible of the moml 
and political inconveniences arising from this species of 
phrensy* They have long since perceived, that among a 
I>eopte whom they wish to encourage to Ial>oar, it is the 
cause of much disoider and dissipation ; and that it hurts 
agriculture by destroying a great number of robust animals 
which might be usefully employed : but they are obliged to 
manage with caution a taste which it might be dangerous 
to attempt to abolish precipitately. They are, however, 
far from encouraging it. The court itself formerly reckon^l 
bull-fights among the number of its festivals, which were 
given at certain periods. The Plaza Mayor was the theatre 
of them, and the king and the royal family honoured them 
with their presence. His guards presided there in ffood 
order. His halberdiers formed the interior circle of the 
scene ; and their long weapons held out in a defensive pos- 
ture were the only barrier which they opposed against the 
dangerous caprices of the bull. These entertainments, 
which by way of excellence were called fiestas retUeSf are 
become very rare. Charles III., who endeavoured to polish 
the nation, and to direct their attention to useful objects, 
was very desirous of destroying a taste in which he saw 
nothing but inconveniences ; but he was too vnse to empl<^ 
violent means for that purpose. He however confined the 
number of bull-fights to those of which' the profits were 
applied to some charitable institutions. 

Charles IV., inheriting in this respect the humane and 
enlightened views of his predecessor, ventured in 1805 to 
suppress bull^ghts altogether by a royal prohibition. But 
before this interdict, the spirit of the age had begun to exert 
its influence even in the Peninsula, the last stronghold of 
bigotiy and ignonmce, and their invariable concomitant, 
cruelty. Commercial towns, from their greater communi- 
cation with foreign nations, generally take precedence of the 
interior districts in knowl^^e, civilization, and improve- 
ment ; in confirmation of which remark we may state that 
the great theatre for the bull-fights in Cadiz was falling 
to ruin when the ordinance in question was promulgated. 
Nevertheless, in the year 1809, when the rest of Spain wm 
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oTerrnn by the French, Cadiz for b sfaoit time feflwd l|pe 
ooly place where this national pastime was allowed. The 
French, always remarkable for their humanity to animals 
baring interdicted this cruel sport in those furovuioes of 
the Peninsubt that were subject to their sway, it could onhr 
be exhibited at Cadiz, the inhabitants of which place betook 
themselves to it with renewed enthusiasm, and were afanoat 
reconciled to an invasion which had thus procured for tbea 
« iemponjy restoration of their favourite pastime,* 



CHAPTER XV. 

Sull-Jlghtt and Baiting of Aninuds, ctmchtdetU 

** And, gentle ftiends, 
Let*8 kill him boldly, but not wrnthftilly ; 
Let'n carve him na a dish fit for the gods. 
Not hew him as a carcass flt for tiounds."-HSAaX»pear0. 



-"* Hadst tboa Aill power to kill, 



Or measure out his torments by thy will, 

Yet what coaldst thon, tormentor, bope to gain t 

Thy loss eoDtinues unrepaid by pain."— Xkyiton. 

From the preceding account our readers will have formed 
vome general notion of the mode of conducting the buU> 
feasts m Spain ; but as we are enabled to lay Mfore them 
a more particular as well as a much more spirited and in- 
teresting description, furnished by the kindness of a literary 
friend, who witnessed a splendid exhibition of this nature 
given at Madrid to celebrate the return of King Ferdinand 
to his capital, we scruple not to enrich our vohune with hie 
narrative. So rare have these spectacles now become, that 
it is not easy to meet with a traveller who has witnessel 
them; and seldom, indeed, do we encounter one so weH 
able to describe what he has seen. 

** Were we to suffer our opinion of the national charac- 
ter of the Spaniard to be guided by the amusement whidi 
fimns so prominent a feature in his pursuit of jdeasure a4 

* This ehapter lias bsea noftly tnosolbed ftwn tke Bncy«lo|MBdli 

-*■' — • - - 
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Uw buU-iigfat, we Bhoald be guilty of injiMtioe in ueribiBf 
to his general nature that barimroue brutality which chara^ 
terizee an entertainment unparalleled for cmelty, except in 
the ffladiatorial exhibitions of a Nero or a Conunodus. 

** This amusement bears a greater affinity to the scenes 
of the Coliseum than to any of the entertamments of the 
other principal people who successively invaded and tinc- 
tured Spain with the manners and customs of their own 
nations. The only argument against its Latin origin is, that 
in the exhibitions of the Roman circles, animals useful for 
domestic purposes seem generally to have been excluded 
firom the public combats ; but there are no records whatever 
which lead us to believe that the Groths were addicted to 
this species of entertainment ; nor do the tournaments and 
other popular amusements of the Moors produce any proofr 
that the bull-fight is of Saracenic origin. From whatever 
source it originated, diere never was a pursuit more comp 
pletely national, or to which a people were more devoted. 
Neither the Olympic games of Greece, nor the boasted 
gladiatorial exhibitions of Rome, ever attracted a greater 
concourse of spectators, or created a greater degree of en- 
thusiasm in the breasts of the Greeks and R(Hnans, than is 
excited by a buU-fight in that of a Spaniard. The remains 
of Roman amphitheatres in various parts of Spain also ctxt~ 
Toborate the probability that this exhibition is derived from 
that people, and that bulls were substituted for the wild 
beasts, as being the most powerful and fiercest animal which 
the country produced. 

"No trivial eagerness of anticipation was therefore 
evinced by the Madridianos, when the placards in the cof- 
fee-houses and the streets announced a magnificent Fiesta 
de Toros,* in celebration of the return of Fernando ; and, 
from an early period of the morning destined for the enjoy- 
ment of the entertainment, every inhabitant of Madrid ap- 
peared to be bending his course towards the Puerta d'Alcala, 
near to which the Plaza de los Toros, or theatre, is situated. 
It is only by witnessing the crowds of eager beings of every 
denomination flocking in all directions to the same point of 
attraction, with anxiety depicted in their countenances, and 
impatience betrayed hj their hasty steps, that the intensl^ 

* litsndly, ball-ftM«. 
P« 
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«r ft Spti^»i*s •ttaehmeat to this nttiotud aPM H tta M tf etti 
be eonceired. 

** Business, pleasure, and religion se«n for the moment 
to be entirely abandoned or lost in this one {HredominanC 
ffratification. Neither the decrepitude of age nor the 
helplessness of infency prevents its pursuit ; no command 
ttf masters can deter servants ; no occupation ^|»pears pai» 
Inount with the master to detain Imn from its indulgrace) 
«nd though it is impossible to aver, with Burgoing, thsjt 
the chastity of many a young female has fiillen a sacrifice 
to the temptation of witnessing a bull-fight, when all the 
etrength tit her own inclinations, and f3l the ardour of a 
lover were insufficient for his purpose, yet an attendance 
«t one of these exhibitions is enough to convince the be> 
iiolder of its being that in which the Spaniard centres his 
chief delight. Cm this morning every street in Madrid 
ifrbich diff not form an avenue to the scene of action i^ 
|>eared to be as deserted as at the hour of the siesta. Most 
of the shops were shut ; vehicles and mules adorned with 
gaudy trappings, were sdl in motion towards the same placO) 
tor hurrying back to convey more spectators to the destined 
«cene of entertainment. 

** Those who were hot lich enough to obtain admittance 
into the building, or who had not sii^Scient interest to pass 
the barrier by other means, crowded In multitudes round 
the doom, and covered all the space between the theatre 
und the Pueita d'Alcala, to join in the tumultuous cries oi 
the spectators within, and to gain the earliest intelligcmee 
of the event of the combats. 

*' At length, not only every seat was occupied, but the 
«>ace of fleet hetween them filled with men, women, and 
children, crouching into all the grotesque attitudes which the 
convenience and view of the more fortunate spectator r^ 
quired ; while anxious Usteners crowded the avenues almost 
to suffocation, where the roar of the bull niight delight their 
ears, but where there was not the eligfatast hope or possi* 
bility of ocular gratification. 

*< The circular of the Plaza de los Toros is soaaewfaat 
more than three hundred feet in diameter, five times as 
laige as ^at of Drury-hme theatre, and sotrowided faj e 
strong barrier-palinff i^ut six feet in height, in which, at 
«^piftl dietiiiiees, are ftfyanof JMAia get it, need Snt the tot 



^dmmkm ^ the boUf, and •fUnw^xd thiawn cpmtoUmfit 
their re-enirance into the ciEcut, when their impetuoas fury 
prompU them to le«p iBto4he paesage beyond them in por- 
voit of their tonaentoie* This paiM^ is about aiiribt S&^t 
in wi^h, and eunoonds the whole of the arena; aiocduif 
at once « defiince to the spactators in the lower seats, a 
retreat for the buJWliffhters» and an additional spaoe to con- 
tain those whose avidity for the amusement induces them 
to haxaid its enjoyment in se danffecous astation. tt^ond 
this passage, at a saAnent hsi^ far the iowevt seat to 
command a perfect ^w of the barrier, the lower benches 
vise one abore the other to ib0 outer wall of the building, 
with avenues oi ingress -and egress resembling the vonite- 
«ies of the andent amphitheatres. Above this species of 
pit are two galleries surrounding the whole edifice^ the 
nist seated with rising be n ches hke those below, and the 
second divided by partitiens into boxes, decorated with silk 
hangings, and furnished after the taste of their prapnetow; 
lor most of the £ftmilies of fitshion have their private boMS 
in this national theatre* In tins u^p^er tier are the royal 
4>oxfls and those apfnropriated to the court and fbreipn am- 
liassadors, aU of which are likewise adorned with fe i t osu s 
«od drapcqoes oi silk; those of tim foyal family being the 
lonly ones which exhibited the colour of ciimson ifx the deco- 
rations. These boxes are roofed in, with an awning pip- 
jecting over the passage lonnd the harrier ; ^t the circus is 
open to the sky, adimtting the beams of a powerful son 
upon the M[>eotators ; and Uie seats vsiried in price accord- 
ingly as they were more or }m0 exfio^ U> this iocOP- 
▼enience. 

** These ample dimensions, ealcul»ted to accommodate 
more than fifteen thousand people, itre alone su^cient te 
«ttraet and rivet admiration ; but when every purt of the 
iKulding is filled with ea^r spectators, attuned in all the 
varied costmnas ef the di&ient pcevinces of Spain, the 
ladies in their vuflKaltas, the sokfiers in their motley uni- 
•forms, the monks in their sacerdotd baibits, the citizens pi 
iheirlmge capotes, and the couytibrs in their embroidery, it 
is impQMible to imagine a more imppsing spectacle, or to 
describe the effiact of the cfiMp d^mil ipcesi^pted by such e 
Vttguiady-airansid multitude, and MchAinii^ty pCf^oloufs 
lynnni— sniiiieisi ■peiitiilnr 
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** It was ftt this moment, when such crowds of htilliati 
beings were seen waiting with antious countenance for the 
scene of bIood,^-when every eye beamed with the same ex- 
pression of impatience, and eveiy lip opened but to speak 
upon the subject of the anticijpated combat, — ^that it was im- 
possible for classic recollection not to trace the striking 
resemblance between the descriptions of the ancient gladia- 
tor^ exercises of the Romans, and the paraphernalia of 
the modem bull-fight of the Spaniards. 

** At a theatre of dramatic entertainment, neither the 
idlest acting, multiplied mistakes of machinery, nor the 
unnecessary delays of the performers, can induce the na- 
tional gravity of the Spanii^ to betray the slightest expres- 
sion of impatience. But here every dormant passion of 
his nature seemed roused into action ; his established so- 
lemni^ appeared to be forgotten, and anxiety and impa- 
tience dwelt in the eager glance which every one directed 
towards the gate at which the animals were expected to 
enter. 

*< As the entrance of the bulls was protracted until the 
boxes of the grandees above were occupied, murmurs of 
impatience besan to be heard from the lower seats, which 
gradually rose mto clamour, and joined with the bellowing 
of the animals issuing from the adjoining receptacle in 
whidi they were secured. 

** At length the sound of trumpets announced that this 
impatience was about to be gratified. The folding gates 
were thrown open, and a procession of the picadors, staca- 
dors, banderillas, and matadors, bearing the various arms 
with which they were respectively to fight or to annoy the 
bulls, passed round the arena, headed by two men mounted 
on mules, and habited in the costume of heralds. The 
proclamation of the combat by the heralds was announced 
by a flourish of trumpets ; and the torreadors made their 
obeisance to the spectators and retired, leaving one of the 
heralds mounted on a stage, as the arbiter and director of 
the tournament. 

'* There are four kinds of fighters or tormentors gene- 
tally employed in the bull-fight; viz. the stacadors and 
banderillas, who fight on foot, the first waving their hand- 
keicluef or mantle in the fiice of the animal, and the others 
planting anowi in his neoki to inerease his ferocity to its 



piftili «ftimt the •ntrance ot Ae {MO^dort, to ^ 
nanninited fiom their fighting on honeback, and the mat%* 
4m, whoee buraMM it ie toeompiete the wod^by deatioyinff 
thebttO. 

** Fwom the ii&pmnxiu of the pio9e««on to the entnnc* 
«f th# aMBialf e eilenee to profound reigned throughout 
thii imii^nM a e eem b^, that it wae the #ye only which aa« 
iMfftained the occopation of the buiMing ; thie eilenee w^ 
iatermpted firrt by the blaet of the aiffnal tniinpet» and 
^kUk br the tremeadooe shout with which the bull wae 
'gneted by the apectatore as he rushed into the arena. Ap- 
palled b^ the uproar, the animal general^ -stops his (nriouii 
course in the centre and gases with astonishment at the 
aeehe whieh surrounds him. His surprise, however, soon 
yields to his 4ury« and perpeiving no object on which he caa 
Immediately vent his ra^e, he spurns the ground with his 
iMt, throws the dust into the air with his horns, and gallop* 
fiarionsly round the theatre ; soon becoming accustomed to 
the noise and appearance of the spectators, terror seems 
hemshed from his fuiy. His glaring eye, shooting its 
fiery glanees from hen«ath the tii^ or #«rling buir which 
«hside his feiehead, midbft prove an apolo^ for four in tbd 
hreast oi the boldest. His rage becomes increased, at the 
4iound of the trumpet, by the entrance of the staeadorf. 
These men, frmcifully dressed ^^d decprated, r^n r0U|>4 
lum waving their handl^erohieis and mantles of d^ejo^ 
and gaudy colours in his lace, attracting his indiscriminate 
rage, until one bolder than the rest concentrated his fiiry 
«pen himself alone, and towards him the bull directed the 
whole energy of hip impetuous pursuit* The stacador 
flew for a moment before him ; then turning suddenly roundt 
waotad the attack with ii^repidity ; but at the instant when 
the inexperienced spectator supposed the next aaoment 
BUist he hk iMrt, he attracted the eye of the buU by his 
bright-coloured mantle, held on one eide of his body, «nd 
against whieh the attack is directed. The stacudor left H 
on his homs. Had flew biaself to the barrier. Tearing tho 
mantle HI a thoosasd pieeeo, the luiy of the animal became 
tenfold 8t the escape of his tormen^r, and he turned an4 
yuisuedhis eoapamons, who one by pne placed their Yumd^f^ 
<duefii or mantles on his bonis ^nd escaped over the barrier* 



"■ »H" «Mii«t the n-ody <»'"" which atlTMW hk .(. 
»™tion, KiA dinderi h% «»<;* againit the itaiiidgi Ub. 

•"W; who in .uch f«« «" f"" '° ,»"« ^ r^"'j "> *• 

•"ittoe*. of hi. fr*t, which Kar^ly ennbled hm> to p». 
tbe bsTTier en the boma o( the bull rewiunded agiuut iL 
with a noiee thU iiicrea«il both his own and the specli- 
lorm' delieiil »* Ws escape. This Epeeieo of E^tine ii 
mtnded onlj to eicite the boll to e greater degree of faty 
,_j,^ Ibe eolranco of the picadors or horsemen, mA 
hju Ini ■ (holt ticne ; while the Bhoule anJ eiclimuiow 
gf ihe Bpertalon »aiy according to the rage of the buU 
snd the boldness with which be is attacked, or Ibe degree 
of danger to which the assailant is cTposeil. 

"The (rnmpel sounded for the third time, and the pern- 
jars galloped into the circus, mounted on short strong 
hoTBesi (^ cariousiy caparisoned with a lint bToad^briDuned 
lilt and reatherSf a laced short and loose jacket, iying open 
la discover an embroidered vest, and lealhern pantaloon* 
lod ilockings in one, so stuffed as to give a gigantic and 
etoms; B]niearBncB to tbeii hmbs, but which defended theii 
«g> and thighs from the horns of Ibe bull. These marched 
rMuid the enraged animal, and apptoaching him in &ont 
with their lances, bj turns invited and provoked him to the 
Munbat. For a moment he receded, seeminglj appalled bj 
the eight of bia new enemies ; but this was only to give 
•^itional force (o his meditated plunge, which he made 
with one spring upon the horse and his rider. 

" His attack this time was met by no liitile enemy ; his 
ferocity was no longer expended on a resistless or flyinv 
foe. The picador, Siing himself firmly in his stirrup and 
couching his lance, waited his arrival with intrepidity ; and 
at the very instant when it seemed impossible but that the 
horse at ii\ events must fall the victim of his rage, the 
lance wai thrust Into his back just above the neck, and the 
pain inflicted hy the wound occasioned him to turn his head 
m another direction, at the moment that he expected to 
have accomplished the vengeance which flashed from his eye. 
In this attack every thing depends upon the 6rmneaB and 
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moibent he felt the point of the lance ; and aerefal timefy 
in spite of the pain, he pushed on and accomplished a por- 
tion of that vengeance, the whole of which would have 
annihilated its victims for ever. At these times his horns 
were plunged into the breast or bowels of the horse, and it 
became a personal contest between the two animals ; for 
after contact it was impossible for the man to shorten his 
lance sufficiently to give any force to his blow, while the 
vigorous thrust of the bull in one minute overturned both 
horse and rider, and would have pursued his revenge to its 
utmost accomplishment, had not his rage been diverted by 
the other horsemen and by the stacador, who still hovered 
round for that purpose. The picador, if his horse was ren- 
dered unable to renew the combat, mounted another, and 
made a second attack on the bull to regain his character for 
dexterity. The valour of the horses now formed a second 
object of admiration. The courage with which they ffene- 
rally met the advancing ball, the struggle against his noms 
and head when contact was inevitable, the increased ardour 
^th which, covered with blood and wounds, they still con- 
tinued the fight, until, utterly exhausted, they fell expiring 
upon the spot, drew foTth the plaudit shouts of the specta- 
tors, while they ought rather to extract groans of commise- 
ration from every breast possessing a particle of humanity. 
On this day one horse particularly attracted the attention 
of the spectators by an exhibition of strength, constancy, 
and valour, which continued to the last. After one or two 
successful attacks on the part of his rider, the bull suc- 
ceeded in reaching his flank, and, by one vigorous thrust, 
lifted up his hind quarters ai^ threw him alMolutely upon 
his head. The picador was with difficulty extricated from 
under him, and the bull had time to make repeated thrusts 
before he suffered his attention to be attracted by the staca- 
dors. This same white horse I observed in the attack of 
three successive bulls, till the colour of his coat could 
scarcely be distinguished for the blood with which it was 
covered. During the last half-hour his bowels hung through 
his wounds and trailed upon the around, which creating 
some marks of disgust in a part of the spectators, the inhu- 
man rider merely pierced it with his lance to relieve it from 
the weight with which it was loaded, and continued the 
fight still mounted upon the unfortunate but noble animal, 



»««*-'^Vj^ ,ai not httog SMcw^ 

— ■ -IjJ^^BlBi, inild the Maud 

i^ialbe paMHgc behind tile- 

t o( the ipectBtOn, till death 
ftiMD hie pain, and he wee 
hji inhinnan ilBurhter-honM. 
L tine, and the piradon, re- 
ceded bj the banileriilie, to- 
with trhieb they are umed. 
[ta, pointed ■( the end, and 
Moll hand, and tCMipted tbs 
; them in Ms face, 
iilcd bj bia enoonnter wHb 
■ 1— '^ ninr eonieniea nimaelf with keeping hil ■•- 
^ ^"mMt, ">d ejed then eHemlj and anUenn, ■mil, 
•^^t>. the Bo'dneaa of tbtk apprfwcli, b« alngM OM [h» 
r"*^ iikI ereclinfr hie tail m^ed onward to the Hght. 
■f'l^deriU' remained ilesdj nntil tha homa of the bnll 
J^ oiihrn a few inches of Ida breut, wbtni indntLif Ma 
^ ■ Ultle to the t^hl, be laUailj and deiterona^ phoed 
^dait on each aide of (he upper part of hie neck, wMc^ in- 
jpciiig a audilen and iaDnienUu7 contraction of the bull, lie 
0ide hi* own eecapt, and either procnred a new sopplj of 
d«it>> or, having Uiui perfarnied hie duty at handerillt, re- 
•mated nnlil the next combat. In s few momentj the co«>- 
knftible malsriAl contained in tin fUninated oraament of 
the snow Ignited, and bj ila eiploaion added terror and 

Tin; to ttw fiirir of the uitm^ ; who, aa he attacked each 
the banderiUu in turn, nceired in hia neek the daita 
with which they were armed. 

" Thia apeeiea at atlack, neit to the finid one of the mata- 
dor, it tbo tnMt daagetam { for, Ki the greateit daiteiltj 
aad yigaot are required in jAnnKg, ao the aliriltcat ^hire- 
on the part of the banderHh mnat ba fttal, A* nointa of 
the bonu alwaya paaaing cloaa to hia aide. The (nil, thna 
pTondLed to madnea* bj Uie an^lah aceaBtoned by the daRj 
Tendered fti)I more poisnant by the gnnpowder, bow niahed 
kdiaeriminataly on alT, flew at the apectatora. and Ira- 
qnently in the energy sf the pais leaped the barrier, to tha 
ficat tenor of (hoae who fillnd the apace beyortd it, and w)W 
wUi incrtdiUe alaeiitritiinped into Uw woiB, whUe the ball 
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Tushed round the space they had jort occimled hw h-^ 

through the folding gates, which were successively thrown 
open at his approach. On one o( these occwlonsrt^ 
tumult was so ffreat to get over the barrier, thSX S! 
petuosity of the lull enabfed hun to overtake a young i^S^ 
before he could accomplish his escape. He threw Wm J?^ 
distance from the ground, and violemly gored hun Sum^ 
with his horns, fte was borne seniEss and dyW^om 
that assembly which he had joined to witness and ef ult S 
he destruction of the very animal from whom he w^deS 
tmed to receive his own death-blow. The heraW now 
sounded his trumpet for the fifth time. The bandeiS^w 
retired, and the arena was left to the bull, who rushed rom^ 
It foaming with rage and pain ; tossing up the dust, lashinir 
his tail, and directmg his fury indiscrSnmately agdnst thf 
bamer and the spectators. ^ jf«*"«i. luo 

;; ^le the bull thus exhausted his hnpetuous rage, and 
bellowed with aeony, the matador enteretf calmly hUo the 
circus ; his heal uncovered, his right hand bearing a naked 
small sword, and a green mantle hanging looseTy on his 
lei I arm • 

" T^e clanaours of the multitude were now succeeded by 
the silence of listening and intense observation and curi- 
osity. The eye, before distracted and divided among the 
variety of assadants, who were occupied merely in torment- 
ing and excitmg the animal to the utmost fory of his n&ture. 
now dwells on two objects alone,— the bull still wildly foam- 
ing, but suddenly become stationary, and eying his antairo- 
'"J ^»^I^ t»i« <5ark glance of madness; andthe nwU^r, 
who met the fiery look of the animal with the steady and 
determined gaze of undaunted intrepidity. 

« The spectator, with breathless anxiety, seemed to pre- 
pare for the contemplation of the mortal ccmtest, T^e 
glances of every eye were centred in tlie game focus, and 
rested on the same objects. Every movement of the com- 
batants became painfiilly interesting, as the fate of one or 
Doth of them hung upon its influence. 

" Several minutes wore now spent by the combatanU in 
ihe contemplation of each other. The matador first mh 
preached and waved his mantle in the eyes of the b^ 



t9M '" -woded by the pant of ilw 

-^ ""Jjj iS his advance. Ai lengtl, 
' t^KTfiiiy, lie spratitt forwirJ, ind 

■ w rtB malfldor, wBo, leapng on 

Jcf^naive pDsilion Iwfare the si- 
^ gnolher diieclion. Tbe cenibu 

f* ■ a short period, wilb no roar on 

^ ne exclamation from the matailot 

^ _ ence was at leneth broken by Ibe 

Bi"ihimp^""'"t,Be''^ which knelled the fate of the unfor- 
rru^J or the "^/„g the signal Ui hia antagonist for the 
,a«.» buu 6J «; ^*,^_ and for the catastrophe of the com. 
J^ He^ord'ng'j collected Himself for the aeciaive blow. 
!!miite<I 'he bull to make another spring, and plunged hi« 
^W in'" the place where the junction is formed belwe™ 
'Z, bead and Iho neck at the root of the horns. The bull 
l^gered with the Ibruat, and for a moment receded, but 
^ing Ibe matador still sttuitline in his front, hia bloodnhot 
^je beamed with the last my of Sro, and coHecltng all his 
jfOiaining strength he made Dtte more attempt at vengeance. 
^s nntaj[onisl this time generally contents himself with 
(•(Nding the attack, without repeating his blow. The 1eg« 
«f the animal begin to totter, his head falls on his breast, 
lie reels nith the ftunlness of approaching death ; he utters 
no sound, but reserves bis laat struggle toi another Iruitlces 
attempt at revenge. 

"At length, unable to move ^m the spot where he alooJ, 
his glazed eyeballs rolled inaensitily over the apeelalora who- 
were gazing at his misery. Life's last straggles becams 
feinter and fainter ; his knees alone supported nis body, tilf^ 
tmable longer to contend with his fate, he sank in the dust 
already moistened with hisblaod,andeipired without a gmiin. 
" The instant that the motionless limbs of the nnfoitu- 
nate animal proclaimed that life had Jeparted, the eoi 
waa suddenly assailed by the sound of trumpets, the shouts 
of the multitude, and cries of bravo ! bravo I which issued 
from all sides ; while handkerchirft and mantles waved in 
the air spoke to the eye the triumph and pleaeure of th« 
spectators. In the midst of this liuniilt, the fbtJing door* 
were thrown open, and three mulea abreast, richly eopnri- 
■oned and ornamented with flags, were cortducted in fiilt 
pUap Tha horn of tlw doceued bull were sttscbed tB 
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€he liaraefls of the mules, and the body waa borne romid 
the arena, and from the sight, amid the tumultuous plan* 
dits of the spectatots. 

" It is at this moment, when the scapulary of the priest 
is seen flourishing in the air by the side of the soldier's hel- 
met ; the white handkerchief of the lady waving close to 
the black mantilla of her own criada ; and the huge cocked- 
hat of the citizen uplifted with the little montero of the 
peasant, that the coti'p d^ail of this national spectacle be- 
comes strikingly curious to the stranger. 

** In this manner eicht bulls were successively sacrificed 
in the mommg, and six in the evening of this day ; seven 
or eight horses fell the victims of this national propensity ; 
and it is impossible to say which excited the greatest degree 
of astonishment — the dexterity of the men, the intrepidity 
and vigour cff the animals, or the inhuman delight of the 
Bpecftators. 

** To see men crowd together and interest themselves in 
a scene of human danger and brutal slaughter is aufficiently 
shocking to the general principles of humanity ; but to be- 
hold the sex formed by nature to gratify the softest of our 
feelings, and to become the subjects of our more tender sen- 
timents, — to see young and beautiful girls eagerly gazing on 
a scene where the destruction of life is the object,— to mark 
the eye whose beams were mtended for expressions of de- 
light and love glut itself on blood, and eagerly watch With- 
out disgust and horror, the different movements of a mortal 
strife, — to hear a female voice mix in the tumultuous shouts 
of extravagant pleasure, excited by the struggling agonies 
of a generous and noble animal, is «o contrary to all received 
and imagined notions of female character and delicacy, that 
the soul shrinks from them as women ; and it is difficult to 
think of them as the same beings -who are calculated by 
nature for the gratification of our softer passions, and de- 
sired as the chief sources of our domestic felicity. 

" The bulls used, or rather abused, upon tfeese occasions 
are bred <m the estates of different noblemen, amateurs in 
the art, or, as they would be called in England, « of the fancy,* 
The owners^are generally distinguished by the colour of the 
riband on their horns. The names of these noblemen re- 
sound through the theatre at the entrance of a bull? and 
shouts of applause, superior to those which in Enpand 
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fleet the appearance of any favourite performer, alwayv 
attend the entrance of an arrival of any favourite breed, or 
of a torero rendered famous by his courage or dexterity. 

** Perhape the battle of Salamanca itself did not create 
more admiration of English valour than was excited b^ a 
Scotch soldier at a bull-fight in the great square of that city. 
Impelled, it is supposed, by intoxication, this man suddenly 
leaped into the area of the square, and, attacking the buU 
trkh his bayonet, was in a moment precipitated into the 
air by his horns. R«ndered unable from the violence of the 
eoncussion to resume his fieet, he yet retained his weapon, 
and met the seccmd attadi upon his knees ; but, before he 
could be rescued, became the victim of his own rashnesa 
and the fury of the bull, as well as an example that it is 
dexterity, and not courage, which renders the strength and 
rage of the animal so impotent against the toreros in these 
eudbitions. The unfortunate man was borne from the as- 
aembly amid the shouts of * Vivan los Inglezes ! bravo los 
tnglezea ! O valorosos Escosezes !' 

\ «* Among other instances of the eagerness which was 
displayed on the occasion at which I was present, the pea- 
sants, who filled the passage round the barrier, frequently 
got into the arena, and tempted the bull to attack them by 
eveiy means in their power ; waving their pocket handker- 
chief, jackets, and caps in his eyes, at the hazaid of theii 
lives, ukl sufifering the blows, which the legitimate bull- 
fighters dealt with no small de^e of liberality, without 
exhibiting any signs of indignation. 

** The following expression of an old lady of high rank, 
who occupied a seat near me, will prove that neiwer age 
nor sex is free from the influence of this national mania ; 
and that it pervades the upper as well as the lower classes 
of society. The matador once performed his work so dex- 
terously that the sword completely penetrated the head» 
and became perceptible under the throaL The consequence 
was the almost immediate death of the animal, with the 
loss of only a few drops of blood from his mouth. < Oh» 
the dear creature, I could kiss him for it !' was the excla- 
mation uttered by the old lady, with all the delight of a grati- 
fied amateur ; but whether th» imagined salute was intoided 
lor the dying bull or the victorious matador I was at a lost 
to d«toiiiiine. 
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^I was present at several bull-fights in the lesser towiM 
ui Spain, where the plaza* gra^uUsy or great squares, sup« 
plj the place of a theatre ; and the balconies and windows 
of the surrounding houses, together wi^ temporary scaf- 
foldings, form the spectatorial. As the ballets, nowever, of 
our Italian opera become nauseous and ridiculous when 
performed by the tatterdemalions of an itinerant com- 
pany, so does this national exhibition, when divested of the 
paraphernalia which give it some degree of interest in Mad- 
rid, degenerate into the disgustii^ scene of a comm<»i 
bull-bait. 

" There is imother species of this entertainment, caDed 
the fight of the navilloji, or young bulls, in which the ani- 
mals are not destroyed, but only trained by their tormentors, 
^md remanded from the tribunal till they become sufficiently 
ferocious to grace the exhibitions of the capital. Upon 
these occasions a figure resembling the English scarecrow 
is fixed in the centre of the arena to attract the bull ; and 
•dogs are frequently used to add to his irritation. It fre- 
quently, however, happens, that he becomes too exasperated 
to quit the scene of combat at the pleasure of his torment- 
ors ; and in such cases a cow is driven into the circle. The 
bull invariably becomes tranquillized the moment he beholds 
her ; his roar of fury subsides into a gentle moan, and he 
follows her quietly from the presence of the spectators ; a 
tacit, though forcible reproof to the surrounding females, 
who, calculated as they are by their ascendency over our 
sex to ameliorate the roughness of its nature, are, on the 
contrary, patronising by tneir presence and applause such 
scenes of blood as these exhibitions. 

" From the earliest period of their existence, the Span- 
iards are taught to consider the bull-fight as the highest 
species of entertainment. In many towns bulls are lent to 
form the- Sunday-evening amusement of the children of the 
place, who, while their sisters are dancing the bolero at 
the doors of their respective houses, tie the unfortunate 
animal to a stake in the plaza mayor^ where he is subjected 
for some hours to all the ingenuity of his young tormentors. 
" In olden times, natiomu entertainments generally cele- 
brated some circumstance worthy of recollection, or in- 
creased by their tendency some national characteristic worthy 
Af preservation. It was thus that the Olympic games of the 
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Oreeks tended both to excite that literary emulation whicfe 
enroHed their nations in the annals of learned fome, and to 
Improve them in those exercises which were nseful in the 
Warfare of the times. The gladiatorial exhibitions of the 
Romans kept up that apathy to scenes of blood without which 
Im empire rising upon the spoils of slaughter and conquest 
could never have been extended and preserved. The tour- 
naments of the days of Charlemagne continued the gallant 
knights in the practice of those warlike feats which rendered 
them so fkmous to posterity and so useful to their country in 
the hour of battle. But neither the bull-fiffhts of Spain, 
nor the boxing-matches of England, can seek for any apology 
excepting in the brutality which patronises them. The 
fbrmer has the advantage over the latter, as it certainly tends 
to display the superiority of human reason over brutal force ; 
ft>r the exhibition of a bull-fight may teach us that presence 
of mind can extricate us from a danger where all our per- 
sonal strength would be of little or no avail. 

•♦ The prevalence of this delight in Spain is too powerful 
Ibr any description to convey an adequate idea. It must be 
witnessed to be believed ; for a Kemble, a Kean, a Siddons, 
an O'Neil, or a Kelly, never drew down more vociferous 
plaudits than the dexterous plunge of a banderilla, the rash 
attack of a torero, or the sudden and mortal wound of a 
matador." 

Painful as it is, the task we have undertaken compels us 
to notice the baithig of bulls and other animals, which has 
in all times been a disgrace to our own country, and the 
practice of which, though it is fortunately declining in ac- 
cordance with the more humane spirit of the age, is not 
likely to be finally extirpated so long as the lower orders 
may plead in excuse for their continuance the cruelties of 
the field sports reserved for the amusement of the upper 
classes. Keen must be that casuist who can discover any 
essential difference between the hunting of a hare or fox 
and the baiting of a bull or badger, except that the former 
cruelty is practised by those whose rank and education ought 
to have qualified them for a nobler pleasure than that of 
tormenting inoffensive animals ; while the latter is the sport 
of those who cannot be expected to have much taste fbr 
more refined amusements, ana who may {dead in its extenu»> 
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tion the example* dail^ exhibited by those whd have co»> 
verted cruelty into a pnvilege. The training of built, bears, 
horses, and other animals, jfbr the purpose of baiting 
them with dogs, was certainly practised by the jugglers; 
and we have elsewhere shown that royal personages, and 
even queens and ladies of the court,, did not scruple tocouB* 
tenance by their presence these barbarous pastunes. Fiti 
Stephen, who lived in the reign of Henry II., tells us that in 
the forenoon of every holyday during the winter season, the 
young Londoners were amused with boars opposed to each 
<»ther in battle, or with bulls and full grown bears baited by 
dogs. Stow, who records this fact, makes no mention m 
norses ; and it is believed that the baiting of this noble ani* 
mal, though known to have been occasionally performed, 
was never a general practice. Asses, also, were treated 
with the same inhumanity, but probably the poor beasts did 
not afibrd sufficient sport in the tormenting, and therefore 
were seldom brought forward as the objects of this ruthless 
diversion. 

There were several places in the vicinity of the metropo* 
lis set apart for the baiting of beasts, and especially the ois* 
trict of St. Saviour*s parish m Southwark, called Paris 
Garden, which contained two bear-gardens, said to have 
been the first that were made near London. In these, ac- 
cording to Stow, were scafic^ds for the spectators to stand 
upon, an indulgence for which they paid in the following 
manner : ** Those who go to Paris Garden, the Bell Savage, 
or Theatre, to behold bear-baiting, enterludes, or fence-play, 
must not account of any pleasant spectacle, unless they first 
pay one penny at the gate, another at the entrie of the scaf> 
fold, and a tlurd for quiet standing." One Sunday after* 
noon, in the year 1582, the scafibld, being overcharged with 
spectators, fell down during the performance, and a great 
number of persons were killed or maimed by the accident, 
which the puritans of the time failed not to attribute to a 
Divine judgment. 

Erasmus, who visited England in the time of Henry VIIL, 
says, there were many herds of bears maintained in the 
court for the purpose of baiting. When Queen Maiy visited 
her sister the Princess Elizabeth, during her confinement 
at Hatfield House, the next morning, after mass, a gTAnd 
^^vtu:^ — ^ bear-baiting was made lor their ■■mwwnt, 
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with which, it is said, '< their highnesses were right weK 
content." Queen Elizabeth, on the 35th of May, 1659) 
soon after her accession to the throne, gave a splendid din« 
ner to the French ambassadors, who afterward were enter- 
tained with the baiting of bulls and bears, the queen her* 
self standing with the ambassadors to look at the pastime 
till six at night. The day following, the same ambassadors 
went by water to Paris Garden, where they saw another bait- 
ing of bulls and bears ; and again, twenty-seven years 
afterward. Queen Elizabeth received the Danish ambassador 
at Greenwich, who was treated with the sight of a bear and 
bull-baiting, tempered, says HoUinshead, with other merry 
disports ; and for the diversion of the populace there was a 
horse with an ape upon his back, which highly pleased them, 
so that they expressed ** their inward conceived joy and de- 
Ught with shrill shouts and variety of gestures." 

Laneham, speaking of a bear-baiting exhibited before 
Queen Elizabeth in 1575J says that thirteen bears were pro- 
vided for the occasion, and that they were baited with a 
great sort of bandogs. In the foregoing relations we find 
no mention made of a ring put into the nose of the bear when 
he was baited, which certainly was the more modem prac- 
tice ; hence the expression by the Duke of Newcastle in the 
Humorous liovers, printed in 1617, " I fear the wedlock 
nngmore than the biear does the ring in his nose." 

When a bear-baiting was about to take place, it was pub- 
licly made known, and the bearward previously paraded the 
streets with his animal, to excite the curiosity of the popu- 
lace, and induce them to become spectators of the sport. 
On these occasions the bear, who was usually preceded by a 
minstrel or two, carried a monkey or baboon upon his back. 
In the Humorous Lovers, the play just now quoted, ** Tom 
of Lincoln" is mentioned as the name of a famous bear ; 
and one of the characters, pretending to personate a bear- 
ward, says, " Pll set up my bills, that the gamesters of Lon- 
don, Horsly-down, Southwark, and Newmarket may come 
in and bait him here before the ladies ; but first, lK>y, go fetch 
me a bagpipe ; we will walk the streets in triuinph, and give 
the people notice of our sport." 

The two following advertisements, which were published 
in the reign of Queen Anne, may serve as a specimen of 
fl>^ tlfigint nunntf *" ^l»«gh th— g pMtim^ vnam snnnnnrid 
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to the public. <* At the bear-gaiden in Hockley-in-the-holey 
near Clerkenwell Green, this present Monday, there i« a 
great match to be fought, by two dogf of Smithfield Ban 
against two dogs of Hampstead, at the Reading Bull, for 
one guinea to be spent : five let-goes out of hand ; which 
goes fairest and furthest in wins all. The famous bull of 
fireworks, which pleased the gentry to admiration. Like- 
wise there are two bear-dozs to jump three jumps apiece 
at the bear, which jumps highest, for ten shilling to l>e 
spent. Also variety of bull-baitinff and bear-baiting; it 
being a day of general sport by all the old gamesters ; and 
a bulldog to be drawn up with fireworks. Beginning at 
three o'clock." 

« At William Well's bear-garden, in Tuttle Fields, West- 
minster, this present Monday, there will be a green bull 
baited, and twenty dOffs to fight for a collar ; and the dog 
that runs furthest and fairest wins the collar : with other 
diversions of bull and bear-baiting. Beginning at two of 
the clock." 

The time usually chosen for the exhibition of those na^ 
tional babarisms, which were sufficiently disgraceful with- 
out this additional reproach, was the afterpart of the Sab- 
bath-day. " It were well," says Strutt, " if these were the 
only vulnerable parts of the character of our ancestors ; 
but it must be confessed that there are other pastimes which 
equally attracted their attention, and manifested a deffree of 
barbarism which will admit of no just defence." Sir Richard 
Steele, reprobating the inhumanity of throwing at cocks, 
makes these pertinent observations ; " Some French writer* 
have represented this diversion of the common people much 
to our disadvantage, and imputed it to a natural fierceness 
and cruelty of temper, as they do some other entertainments 
peculiar to our nation : I mean those elegant diversions of 
bull-baiting and prize-fighting, with the hke ingenious 
recreations of the bear-garden. I wish I knew how to answer 
this reproach which is cast upon us, and excuse the death 
of so many innocent cocks, bufis, dogs, and bears, as have 
been set together by the ears, or <Ued an untimely death only 
to make us sport." 

There is another barbarous diversion, somewhat difiereiit 
from bull-baiting, and much less humane, which seems to 
have been only practised at Stamford, in Lincohishirei and 
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at Tatbary, in Staffordshire. The traditionary origin of the 
bull-running at Stamford, and the manner in which it was 
performed in the seventeenth century, are given by Butcher, 
in his survey of that town ; and this account I shall lay be- 
fore my readers in the author's own words. ** The bull- 
running is a sport of no pleasure, except to such as take a 
pleasure in beastliness and mischief: it is performed just 
the day six weeks before Christmas. The butchers of the 
town, at their own charge, asrainst the time provide the 
wildest bull they can get. This bull over night is had into 
Bome stable or bam belonging to the alderman. The next 
morning, proclamation is made by the common bellman of 
the town, round about the same, that each one shut up their 
shop-doors and gates, and that none, upon pain of imprison- 
ment, offer to do any violence to strangers ; for the preventing 
whereof, the town being a great thoroughfare, and then 
being term-time, a guard is appointed for the passing of 
travellers through the same, without hurt ; that none have 
any iron upon their bull-clubs, or other staff which they pur- 
sue the bull with. Which proclamation made, and the gates 
all shut up, the bull is turned out of the alderman's house ; 
and then hivie-skivy, ti^ and rag, men, women, and children^ 
of all sorts and idzes, with all the dogs in the town promis- 
cuously running afler him with their bull-clubs, spattering 
dirt in each other's faces, that one would think them to be 
so many furies started out of hell for the punishment of 
Cerberus, &c. And, which is the greater shame, I have 
seen persons of rank and family, of both sexes,* following 
this bulling business. I can say no more of it, but only to 
set forth the antiquity thereof as tradition goes. William, 
Earl of Warren, the first lord of this town, in the time of 
King John, standing upon his castle-walls in Stamford, 
saw two bulls fighting for a cow in a meadow under the 
same. A butcher of the town, owner of one of the bulls, 
set a great mastiff dog upon his own bull, who forced him 
up into the town ; when all the butchers' dogs, great and 
small, followed in pursuit df the bull, which, by this time 
made stark mad with the noise of the people and the fierce- 
ness of the dojgs, ran over man, woman, and child that stood 
in his way. This caused all the butchers and others in the 

* This psaaage lie htm Latinised in thsse wwds : *' Senatores nu^Jonun 
fiminin et matrons de aodem gradu.** 
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town to rife ap, m it were, in a kind of tomoH.'* The sport 
■o highly diverted the earl, who it seems was a spectator^ 
that ** he gave all those meadows in which the two bulls had 
been fighting perpetually as a common to the butchers of 
the town, after the first grass is eaten, to keep their cattle in 
till the time of slaughter, upon the condition, that on the 
anniversary of that day they should yearly find, at their 
own expense, a mad bull for the continuance of the sport." 

The company of minstrels belonging to the manor of 
Tutbury had several pecuUar privileges granted to them by 
a charter from John of Gaunt, Duke of ^ncaster. In this 
charter it is required of the minstrels to perform their 
respective services, upon the day of the assumption of oar 
Lady (the 15th of August), at the steward's court, held for 
the honour of Tutbury, according to ancient custom. They 
had also, it seems, a privileffCt exclusive of the charter, to 
claim upon that day a bull from the prior of Tutbury. In 
the seventeenth century these services were performed the 
day after the assumption ; and the bull was given by the 
Duke of Devonshire, as the prior's representative. 

The historian of Staffordshire informs us, that a dinner 
was provided for the minstrels upon this occasion, which 
being finished, they went anciently to the abbev-gate, but of 
late years to ** a little bam by the town side, m eicpectance 
of the bull to be turned forth to them." The animal provided 
forth is puri)08e had his horns sawed off, his ears cropped, his 
tail cut short, his body smeared over with soap, and his nose 
blown full of beaten pepper, in order to make him as mad as 
it was possible for him to be. Whence, ** after solemn 
proclamation first being made by the steward, that all man- 
ner of persons should give way to the bull, and not come 
near him by forty feet, nor by any meant* to hinder the min- 
strels, but to attend to his or their own safeties, every one 
at his peril ; he was then put forth, to be caught by the 
minstrels, and none other, within the county of Stafford, 
between the time of his being turned out to them and the 
setting of the sun, on the same day ; which if they cannot doe, 
but the bull escapes from them untaken, and gets over the 
river into Derbyshire, he continues to be Lord Devonshire's 
property ; on the other hand, if the minstrels can take him, 
and hold him so long as to cut off some small matter of his 
hair, and bring the same to the mazket-oroM^ in tokisn that 
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the? have taken him, the bull is brought to the bailiff's housd 
in Tutbuiy, and there collared and roped, and so conveyed 
to the buU-ring in High-street, where he is baited with dogs ; 
the first course allotted for the kinff, the second for the honour 
»f the town, and the third for the king of the minstrels ; this 
done, the minstrels claim the beast, and may sell, or kill and 
divide him among them, according to their pleasure." The 
author then adds, ** this rustic sport, which they call bull- 
running, should be annually performed by the minstrels 
only ; but now-a-days they are assisted by the promiscuous 
multitude, that flock thither in great nimibers, and are 
much ]>leased with it ; though sometimes through the emu- 
lation in point of manhood that has been long cherished 
between the Staffordshire and the Derbyshire men, perhaps J 

as much nuschief may have been done as in the bull-fighting 
practised at Valencia, Madrid, and other places in Spain.** i 

The noise and confusion occasioned by this exhibition are 
i^tly described in the marriage of Robin Hood and Chlorinda* 
Queen of Titbury Feast, a popular ballad published early in 
the last century : 

Before we came to it, we heard a strange sbonting, 

And all that were in it Ux^'d madly. 
For some were a bull-back, some dancing a morris, 

And 8<»ne singing Arthur O'BnuUey.* 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Darictng, 

M Dancfaig, being that which gives gracefVU motions to all oar Itebs 
and, above all things, maoliness and abecomins confidence to young chU- 
dren, 1 think, cannot be learned too early. Nothing appears to me to 
give children so much confidence and behaviour, and so to raise them to 
we conversation of those above their years, as dancing.**— IiOcii»'« Tre» 
ti»t on Education. 

"' Multaram deliciaram comes saltatio.**— Cicero. 

Under certain vehement emotions, more especially those 
of a pleasant description, all men are, and ever have been« 
natural, spontaneous, involuntary dancers. The child vt 

• ' * Extracted fttNOB Strati's l^orts tad PastfaMsi 
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iMit '* tke fttther of the man,** mhem in lua fint lesp for joy 
he execates le premier fas de la dansey jielding to the un- 
pulses of our eommon nature without dreaminff that the 
saltatory merrinent in which he indulgea, and wLich might 
not improperly be termed the laughter <^ the legs, has been 
solemnly termed *< the art of expressing the sentiments of 
the mind ox, the passions by measures, steps, or bounds, that 
are made in cadence ; by regulated motions of the body, and 
by graceful gestures ; all performed to the sound of musical 
instruments, or of the voice.'* 

The connexion that exists between certain sounds and 
those motions of the human body called dancing, is assuredly 
a curious speculation that deserves more inquiry than has 
hitherto been bestowed upon it. Even between inanimate 
directs and certain notes, there is asympathy, if that term may 
be allowed, which is equally surprising and mexpUcable. It is 
well known that the most massive walls, nay, the solid ground 
itself, will responsively shake and tremble at particular notes 
in music. This strongly indicates the presence of some 
ninversally-diffused and exceedingly elastic fli^ which is 
tteown into vibrations by the concussions of the atmosphere 
upon it, produced by the motions of the sounding body. If 
these concussions are so strong as to make the Urge quui- 
*ity of elastic fluid vibrate that is dispersed through a stone 
wall, or a considerable portion of earUi, it is no wonder they 
sho^ have the same effect upon that invisible and exceed- 
mgly subtile matter which pervades and seeo^s to reside in 
our nerves. 

^* Some there «ie whose nerves are so constructed that 
thej cannot be affected by the sounds which affect othera ; 
vj^Ue tfeere are mdividuala whose nerves are so irritable that 
^*»y cannot, without the greatest difficulty, sit or stand stUl 
When they hear a favourite piece of music played. It has 
been conjectured by profound inquirers into such subjects^ 
that all the sensations and passions to which we are subject 
depend immediately upwi the vibrations excited in the 
nervour fluid above motioned. If this be true, we shall 
immediately understand the origin of the various dances 
among different nations. One kind of vibration, for in- 

n^mn,!!Jr^' ^^ P***^''^ ^^ "'««'' P^«' *«- which aM 

paramount among warlike natiohs. The sounds capable 
ot such effects wouU natui^y cona^tute their martia 

R 
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music, and dances confmnable to it would be simufeif 
neously instituted. Amon^ barbarous people, in particular, 
this appears to have been an invariable occurrence. Other 
vibrations of the nervous fluid produce the passions of love, 
joy, dec. ; and sounds capable of exciting these particular 
vibrations will immediately be formed into music for dances 
of another kind.*** 

As barbarous people have the strongest passfons, so they 
are the most easily affected by. sounds, and the most a<{- 
dicted to dancing, whatever be the nature of the music by 
which it is accompanied. Mr. Gallmi informs us, that the 
spirit of dancing prevails almost beyond imagination, 
among both men and women, in the greater part of Africa, 
in some districts of which it arises beyond a mere instinct, 
and may almost be termed a rage. Upon the Gold Coast, 
especially, the inhabitants are so passionately fond of it, 
that in the midst of their hardest labour, if they hear a per- 
son sing or any musical instrument played, they cannot 
refrain from dancing. There are even weU-attested stories 
of some negroes flinging themselves at the feet of a Euro- 
pean •playing on the fiddle, entreating him to desist, unless 
he had a mind to tire them to death, as they could not cease 
dancing so long as he continued playing. 

The same involuntary, we had almost said spasmodic, 
obedience of the limbs to certain sounds, is found to prevail 
among the American Indians, whose saltatory orgasms are 
even more uncouth and irrepressible than those of the Afri- 
cans. They love every thing, says Gallini, that makes a 
noise, however harsh and dissonant. They will also bum 
over something like a rude tune, to which they dance thirty 
or forty in a circle, stretching out their hands and layinf^ 
them on each otheT*s Shoulders, stamping and jumping, and 
using the most antic gestures for several hours, till they are 
heartily weary. But we need, not refer to nations either 
barbarous or civilized to prove this instinctive connexion 
between certain vibrations and correspondent movements 
of the limbs, or to establish the pleasant intoxication of 
both the mind and body which dancing is calculated to pro- 
duce. Singing and dancing have prevailed from the crea- 
tion to the present time, says a very grave inquirer ; and 

* Bncyclop. Britan. art. Danetmf^ 
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Hwy win dotttbnie, aocording to all appearance*, till tlie de* 
fltmction of our ipecies. 

Hovt pro&ne soever some maj affect to consider this 
amusement as at present conducted, it was at first, and 
indeed during some thousand years, a religious ceremony, 
as we have already intimated in noticing the festivals of the 
Jews. Some commentators are of opinion, that every 

gialm had a distinct dance appropriated to it. ** In utroque 
salmo, nomine chori, intelligi posse cum certo instrumento 
homines ad sonum ipsius tripudiantes.*' In the temples of 
Jerusalem, Samaria, and Alexandria a sta^e for these 
exercises was erected in one part, thence caUed the choir, 
the name of which has been preserved in our churches, and 
the custom too till within a few centuries. The Cardinal 
Ximenes revived in his time the practice of Mosarabic 
masses in the cathedral at Toledo, wnen the people danced 
both in the choir and in the nave with great decorum and 
devotion. Le Pdre Menestrier, Jesuit, relates the same 
thing of some churches in France, in 1682 ; and Mr. Oal- 
Hni tells us, that at Limoffes, not long ago, the people used 
to dance the round in the choir of the church, which is 
under the invocation of their patron saint ; and at the end 
of each psalm, instead of the Gloria Patri, they sang as 
follows : " St, Marcel / pray for u«, and we vfill dance m 
honour of you^^ From these instances we may see, that 
the modem sect oi fanatics called jumpers, who seem to 
«itertain the strange notion that he who leaps the highest 
is the nearest to heaven, have abused rather than invented 
the custom of religious dancing. Nor do we see why any 
motion of the body diould be deemed incompatiUe with the 
feelings and offices of devotion. Considered as a mere ex- 
pression of joy, dancing is no more a profanation than sing- 
mg, or than simple speaking; nor can it be thought in the 
least more absurd Chat a Christian should dance for joy that 
Jesus Christ is risen from the dead, than that David danced 
before the ai^, when it was returned to him after a long 
absence. In these and similar cases the intention and the 
feeling, where they emanate from genuine piety, must be 
held to hallow the act. 

The Egyptians had their solemn dances as well as the 
Jews; the principal was their astronomical dance; of 
which the sacidlegious dance round the golden calf was an 
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imitatioii. From the ^ews and Egyptian* the practMO 
passed into Greece, where the astronomic dance was adapted 
to the theatre, with chorus, strophe, antistro{^e» epode, dcc^ 
as we have already remarked in referring to the origin of 
their drama. In the hands, or, as we should rather say, in 
the feet of this ingenious and highly civilized people^ 
dancing, which among the barbarians was a mere imgovem- 
able transport, became a regular art, by means of whiohi 
through the secret sympathies that cement sound and 
motion with feeling, any passion whatever could be excited 
in the minds of t^ beholders. In this way effects were 
produced upon the sensitive Greeks that to our colder tem- 
peraments appear almost incredible. At Athrais, it is said* 
that the dance of the Eumenid^s, or Furies, upon the theatre^ 
had so expressive a character as to strike the spectators 
with irresistible terror ; men grown old in the profession of 
arms trembled; the multitude rushed out; women werd 
thrown into, fits ; and many imagined they saw in earnest 
those terrible deities commissioned with the vengeance of 
heaven* to pursue and punish crimes upon eaiw. Plato 
and Lucian both speak of dancing as a divine invention* 
although in the instance just recorded it seems to have been 
perverted to purposes of a rather demoniacal nature* 

Of the importance attached to this subject by the ancietita 
we may judge from the fact that it engaged the serioui 
attention of Plato, who reduces the dances of the Greeks to 
three classes. 1. The military dances, which tended to 
make the body robust, active, and well disposed for all the 
exercises of war. 2. The domestic dances, which had for 
their object an agreeable and innocent recreation and 
amusement. 3. The mediatorial dances, which were m 
use in expiations and sacrifices. The Spartans had invented 
the first for an eariy excitation of the courage of their 
children, and to lead them on insensibljT to the exercise of 
the armed dance. This children's danoe, which used to be 
executed in the public place, was composed of two choirs, 
the one of grown men, the other of children ; whence^ 
being chiefly designed for the latter, it took its name. The 
choir of the children regulated their motions by those of the 
men, and all danced at the same time, singing the poems 
of Thales, Alcman, and Dionysadotus. The I^rnhic dance 
was performed by young men, armed cap«ft*pMk who «w 
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eat^ to the soiind of the flute all the proper movemente 
either in attack or defence. It was composed of four parte ; 
the firtft, the podisruj or footing, which consisted in a quick 
shifting motion of the feet, such as was necessary for over- 
taking a flying enemy, or for getting awa^ from him when 
an overmatch. The second part was the xiphum : this was 
a kind of mock fight, in which the dancers imitated all the 
motions of combatants ; aiming a stroke, darting a javelin, 
or dexterously dodgihg, parrying, or avoiding a blow or 
thrust. The third part, oedled the homos^ consisted in very 
high leaps, or vaultings, which the dancers frequently 
repeated, for the better using themselves occasionally to lean 
a ditch, or spring over a wall. The tetra4:omot, the fourth 
and last part, was a square figure, executed by slow and 
majestic movements ; but it is uncertain whether this was 
eve'ry where perfonned in the same manner. 

Of all the Greeks the Spartans were those who most cul- 
tivated the Pyrrhic dance. This warlike people exercised 
their children, at it from the age of five years to the accom- 
paniment of hjrmns and songs. The following was sunff 
at the dance called Trichoria, from its being composed of 
three choirs— one of children, another of young men, and 
the third of old. The latter opened the dance, saying, *< In 
time past we were valiant.*' The young men answered, 
<< We are so at present." To which the chorus of children 
replied, " We shall be still more so when our time comes." 
The Spartans never danced but with real arms. In pro* 
cess of time, however, other nations came to use weapons 
of wood on such occasions. Nay, it was only so late as 
the time of Athensus, who lived in the second century, 
that the dancers of the Pyrrhic, instead of arms, carried 
only flasks, ivy-bound wands, or reeds. But even in 
Aristotle's time they had begun to use thyrsuses instead of 
pikes, and lighted torches instead of javelins and swords, 
with which they executed a dance denominated the con- 
flagration of the world. A remnant of this military exercise, 
called the sword-dance, was currently perfonned by some 
of the minstrel troops, and has been occasionally presented 
in England by vagrant morris-dancers to a still later period. 

Tacitus thus describes a species of sword-dance among 
the ancient Germans : " One public diversion was coit- 
•tantly exhibited at aU their meetings : — ^young men» who 
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by frequent exercise have attained to great peirfbction in l^ 
pastime, strip themselves, and dance among the points of 
swords and spears with most wonderful ag^ity, and even 
with the most elegant and graceful motions. They do not 
perform this dance for hire, but for £he entertainment of the 
spectators, esteeming their applause a sufficient reward.'* 
Mr. Brand tells us, that he has seen this dance frequently 
performed in the north of England, about Christmas time, 
with little or no variation from the ancient method. 

Of the Grecian dances for amusement and recreation 
some were but simple gambols or sportive exercises, whic^ 
had no character of imitation, and of which the greater 
part exist to this day. The others were more complex, 
more agreeable, figured, and were always accompanied witli 
singing. Of this character was that called the wine-press, 
of which there is a description in Longinus, and the Ionian 
dances. These last in their originsd institijtion were decent 
and modest ; but in time their movements came to be so 
depraved as to be employed in expressing nothkig but the 
most indecorous voluptuousness. 

Among the ancients there were no festivals nor religions 
ceremonies which were not accompanied with songs and 
dances. It was not held possible to celebrate any mystei^, 
or to be initiated in any sacred institution, without the 
intervention of these two arts ; which were considered so 
essential, that to express the crime of such as were guilty 
of revealing the mysteries they employed the word khttsta 
— ** to be out of the dance." The most ancient of these 
religious dances is the Bacckicy which was not only conse- 
crated to Bacchus, but to all those deities whose festival 
was celebrated with any kind of enthusiasm. On Tae 
return from Crete, Theseus instituted a dance, at which he 
himself assisted at the head of a numerous and splendid 
band of youths, round the altar of Apollo. It was composed 
of three parts — ^the strophe, the antistropke, and the sta^ 
Honary. In the strophe the movements were from right to 
left ; m the antistrophe, from the left to the right; m the 
stationaiy, which did not mean an absolute pause 'or rest, 
but onhr a more grave and slow movement, they danced 
before the altar. Plutarch is persuaded that in this damce 
there is a profound mystery. Theseus gave it the name of 
geremost or ** Uxe crane,** because the ^gm» mbk^ chanto 
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tertted itbore afeflenAlance to those d > ieri bc d by ccanm in 

their flight. 

In the elaborate eulo^tom which Lociaa has left us, it 
appears that the pantomimic powers of the ancients were 
equal to the representation of any of their mythological 
febles ; and that they sncceeded in expressmg by gesture 
alone all those inflections of the passions, of which we find 
the enunciation so difficult with the help of those organs that 
seem to have been expressly provided as for that purpose by 
nature. He gives a decided preference to this dumb dhow 
over both tragedy and comedy, with all their vocal powers ; 
and even insists that the actors in the scenes he describes 
must have been endowed with every elegant aocompliA- 
ment and amiable virtue. 

From Greece these dances with different niodificati<ms 
found their way across the Adriatic. Rome adopted her 
manners, her arts, and her vices ; — thence they were dis- 
persed over the rest of Enrope. In the reign of Augustus 
two very extraordinary men made their appearance, who 
invented a new species of entertainment, which they car- 
ried to an astonishing degree of perfection. Nothing was 
then talked of but the wonderful talents and amazing per- 
formances of Pylades and Bathyllus, who were the first to 
hitroduce what the French call the ballet d^ action i wherein 
the performer is both actor and dancer. 

Pylades undertook the hard task of representing, with the 
assistance of the dance alone, strong and pathetic ntuations, 
and may be called the father of that style of dancing which 
is known to us by the name of grave or serious puitomime. 
Bathyllus represented such subjects as required a certain 
liveliness and agility. Nature had been exoessiveiy partial 
to these two men, who were endowed with genius and all 
the elterior charms that could captivate the eye ; and who 
by their study and application displayed to the greatest ad- 
vantage all the resources that the art ^ dancing could 
supply. These, like two phenomena, disappeared, and 
never did the world see their like again. Government 
withdrew their protection, the art gradually sank into ob- 
scurity, and became even entirely forgotten on the accession 
of Trajan to the empire. 

Thus, buried with the other arts in entire obUvion, danc* 
lug vemained uneoltivitted tiU sdtout ihe IMIigiaih ^cntJaf, 
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when balleU were levived in Italy at a magnificent enteff 
tainment given by a nobleman of Tortona, on account of 
the marriage between Galeas, Duke of Milan, and Isabella 
of Arragon. Every resource that poetry, dancing, music, 
and machinery couid supjdy was exhausted on the occa- 
sion. The description given of so superb an entertainment 
excited the admiration of all Europe, and the emulation of 
eeveral men of genius, who, improving upon the hint given 
them, introduced among their countrymen a kind of spec- 
tacle equally pleasing and novel. 

It would seem, however, that at first the women had no 
ahwte in the public or theatrical dance ; at least we do not 
find them mentioned in the various entertainments given at 
the opera at Paris, till the 21st of January, 1681, when the 
then dauphiness, the Princess de Conti, and some other 
ladies of the first distinction in the court of Louis XI V., 
performed a ballet with the opera, called Le Tnomphe de 
r Amour, This union of the two sexes seemed to enliven 
and render the spectacle more pleasing and brilliant than it 
had ever been before. It was received with so much ap- 
plause, that on the 16th of May following, when the same 
opera was acted in Paris, at the theatre of the Palais 
Royal, it was thought indispensable for the success of that 
kind of entertainment to introduce female dancers, who have 
ever since continued to be the principal support of the opera. 
Dancing subsequently continued to encroach upon the 
sister arts of poetry and music, until it came to be con- 
sidered by many, particularly at Paris, as the paramount 
attraction. To the monotony and tiresome length of the 
recitatives may be chiefly attributed the disfavour into 
which music had fallen. A wit, being one day asked what 
could be done to restore the waning taste for the opera, 
replied, that they should lengthen the dances and shorten 
the petticoats. In the first instance music, supplanted 
poetry, and dancing now superseded both ; usurping a 
pre-eminence which several distinguished ballet-masters 
contributed to maintain.^ The art, however, of composing 
those grand dances which are now so much admired, was 
for many years in a state of infaninr, till Monsieur Noverre 
gave it a degree of perfection which it seems impossible to 
exceed. In an elaborate book upon the subject, this cele- 
brated baUet'inaster and perfonner has with great eloquence 
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ititd mffenuHy delmeated tlie natan, objiKU, and powen 
of dandng, and shown how much it may be ennoUed by 
an acquaintance with the kindred arte. 

Ballets, he observes, have hitherto been only fiunt sketches 
of what they may one day become ; for, as they constitute 
an art entirely subservient to taste and genius, they may 
receive da9y variation and improvements. History, paint- 
ingj mythology, poetry, all join to raise it from that ob- 
scurity in which it is Imried, and it is only surprising that 
composers have hitherto disdained so many valuable accea- 
sories and resources. ** If ballets, therefore,'* says he, ** are 
for the most part uninteresting and uniformly dull ; if tbcr 
fail in the characteristic expression which constitutes their 
essence ; the defect does not originate firom the art itself 
but should be ascribed to the artist. Are then the latter 
yet to learn that dancins is an imitative art 1 I am indeed 
inclined to think that they know it not, since we daily see 
them sacrifice the beauties of the dance, and ffive up the 
graceful navoeti of sentiment to become the servile copyists 
of a certain number of figures known and hackneyed for 
above a century. 

*' Ballet-masters should consult the productions of the 
most eminent painters. This would bring them nearer to 
nature, and induce them to avoid, as often as possible, that 
formality of figures which by repeating the object presents 
two different pictures on one and the same canvass. Soch 
figures must give way to nature in what we ctM baUeU d? actum. 
/^ instance may serve to support and elucidate fny argrument. 

*'At the sudden and unexpected appearance of some 
young fauns, a troop of nymphs take themselves to flight 
with equal terror and precipitation. The former are in 
pursuit of the latter, veith that eagerness which the very 
hope of pleasure' can inspire. Now they stop to observe 
what impression they have made on the nymphs ; these, 
at the same time, and for a similar reason, check their 
career : with fear they survey their pursuers, and endeavour 
to guess at their intentions and provide for a retreat to 
some spot where they may rest secure from the dangers 
that threaten them. Both troops now join, the nymphs 
resist, defend themselves, and at last effect their escape 
with no less swiftness than dexterity. 

* This I call a busy active scene, in which the dance, as 
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tktmlA speak wiUi eoagj. Here studied and sjiD- 
metncal fifucs caanot be introduced witbcmt a manifoi 
▼iolatioo of the truth, without weakening the action and 
If aai iiiiig the effect. The scene should be con^icuous finr 
its beantifbl disoider, and the art of the composer must 
here be the handmaid of nature. 

M Perhaps some ill-disposed critics, so &r strangers to the 
art as not to judge of it from its Tarious effects, will main- 
tain that the aho^e scene diould pursue only two different 
objects ; the oae portrayed in the lore-sick fauns, the other 
expressed by the affirigfat of the nymphs. But how many 
shades may serve to embellish these j>ictures-— how Taried 
may be the strokes of the pencil ? how opposite the lights-— 
and what a number of tints oo^t to be em|rfoyed in order 
to draw from this twofold situation a multiplici^ of images, 
each more lively and spirited than the other ! The truth 
of imitation and the skill of the painter should conspicn- 
ously Kppezi in giving a different aspect to the features ; 
some of th&aa expressing a kind of ferocity, others betray- 
ing less eagerness ; these casting a more tender lo<^ ; and 
to the rest the languishing air of voluptuousness. The 
sketch of this first picture naturally leads to the composi- 
tion of the second : here some njrmphs appear divided be- 
tween fear and desire ; there some others express by the 
contrast o( their attitudes the various emotions of the souL 
This ensemble gives life to the whole picture, and is the 
more pleasing that it is perfectly consistent with nature. 
From this exposition you will not hesitate to agree veith 
me that symmetry, the offspring of art itself should never 
find place in the ballet tTactioiu 

** I shall beg leave to inquire of all those who reason frtnn 
habitual prejudice, whether they will look for their frivourite 
symmetry in a herd of sheep flying from the wol^ or among 
wretched peasants leaving their huts and fields m order to 
shdter themselves from the friry of a party of enemies 1 
Certaiinly not. But the art lies in concealing art itself; 
my aim is by no means to introduce disorder and confii- 
sion ; on the contrary, I will have regularity even in irregu- 
larity. What I most insist on is tlM introducing of well- 
concerted groups, situations forcibly expressed, but never 
beyond nature ; and above all, a certain ease in the com* 
position which betrays not the labour of the con^KMer, 
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** A baBet, perfect in all its parts,*' our author proceedf 
to observe, ** is a picture drawn from life, of the mannersi 
dresses, ceremonies, and customs of ail nations. It must, 
theiefoi^, be a complete pantomime, and through the eyes 
speak, as it were, to the very soul of the spectator. If it 
want expression, if it be deficient in point of situation and 
scenery, it degenerates into a spectacle equally flat ^d 
monotonous.'* 

According to Plutarch a ballet is, if the expression ma^ 
be allowed, a mute conversation, or a speaking and ani- 
mated picture, whose language consists of motions, figures, 
and gestures, unlimited in their number, because there are 
no bmmds to the varieties of expression. A well-composed 
ballet, therefore, may do without the assistance of speakers. 
M. Novcrre indeed remarks, in the very spirit of his pro- 
fession, that these only serve to weaken the action, and 
partly destroy its effects ; and he declares that he has no 
opinion of a pantomime, which, in order to be understood, 
must borrow the help of verbal explanation. ** Any ballet 
whatever," he says, ** destitute of intrigue, action, and 
interest, displaying nothing more than the mechanical 
beauties of the art, and, though decorated with a pompous 
title, unintelligible throughout, is not unlike those portraits 
and pictures to which the painters of old subscribed the names 
of the personages and actions they meant to represent ; be- 
cause they were imperfect in point of imitation, the situa- 
tions weakly expressed, the outlines mcorrect, and the 
colours unseemly. 

"When dancers shall feel, and, Proteus-like, transfer 
themselves into various shapes to express to the life the 
conflict of passions, — ^wben their looks shall speak their 
inward sensations, — ^when, extending their arms beyond the 
narrow cirde prescribed by pedantry, and with equal orace 
and judgment giving them a fuller scope, they shall by 
proper situations describe the gradual and successive pro- 
gress of the passions; when, in fine, they call good sense 
and genius to the assistance of their art, then they may ex- 
pect to distinguish themselves : explanatory speeches will 
beccune useless; a mute but powerful eloquence will be 
substituted to much better efifect ; each motion will be a 
sentence ; evei^^ attitude will betray a situation ; each ges- 
ture convey a wought, each glance a new sentiment ; and 
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wfTj part will please, because the whole will be « tfoe ladl 
futhful imitatkm of nature.** 

Whether human beings can be found to realize this beau 
iietlot an accomplished dancer we cannot determine, not 
wishing to compromise ourselves upon a matter of such 
▼ital importance ; but it must be confessed that the enthor 
•iastit. ballet-master disserts upon the subject con gvMo, con 
amore. Had he written with his feet he could not have 
been more earnest, eloquent^ and impressive, though we 
cannot help still suspecting that the eight parts of speech 
are capable of expressing our feelings more efifectu^ly and 
intelligibly than the five positions, however thfey may be 
imbued with a mute conversational power under taoe plasUo 
modiilcation of M. Noverre. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

Dandn^^ concluded. 

** If an exereise so sociable and enUvealas were to oeei^nr some put 
of that time wMch is lavished on cards, would the youth of either sex he 
loaera by it ? 1 think not. It aeems to me there can be no improprtety 
in it, any more than in modnlating the -voice into the mast ameable 
tones in eingins, to wtiieh. none, I think, will o^dect. Wlwt io dancinf , 
in the most rigid sense, but the harmony of motion rendered more pu- 
n«ble T A.wlEwardneaM, rusticity, ungraceAil gestures, can never suraly 
M meritorious.'' — Fordpct^s Sermoru to Ymmg Penona. 

From the precedung chapter it will appear that baU^s are 
in some degree subject to the luks of poel^cal compoeition, 
though they di^r £rom tiie regidar druma l^ not req^uiring 
the Siree unities of time, plafie, and aotion. The ballet, 
therefore, may be tcnned the brother of the drama, unre- 
atrained by those stticber regulations whidi only serve to 
cramp the imagination and confine genius. M. Nevene 
considers taragedy as the subject most siiitsJi>le for the aft of 
dancing, since it abounds^in those noble incidents and sitaa- 
ti(NM which produce the' best stage effisets. Beodfis, ^ 
passions are more forcibly emptessM in mat chaiBoten» the 
imitation it of cqmxm Im mfficult, aii^ the aotioa in the 
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BmtoniiiiM mora rngtaScmty natoral, and inteltiplblt. . Th* 
business of a skilfulmaster (he observes) is to foresee, as it 
were, at one glance, the general effect that may result from 
the whole ; and to forget for a while the principal characters 
of the drama. If his entire attention should be taken up 
with the parts of the first dancers of both sexes, the action 
is suspended, the scenes are slow in their progress, and the 
whole performance must (all short of its desired effect* 
Every thinft that may thus tend to weaken the ballet ought 
to be caremlly avoided, and only that number of actors 
should be introduced which is requisite for the proper exe- 
cution of the performance, the whole of which must have its 
be^ning, its middle, and its end, or, in other words, expo- 
sition, plot, and deTuntemenl, 

In fine, a ballet-pantomime should be dramatic in all its 
parts ; and the figure dancers, who succeed to the principal 
performers, ought to continue the scene, not by a number of 
symmetrical figures and studied steps, but by that kind of 
animated expression which keeps up the attention of the 
speciaion to the main subject for which the preceding 
actors have prepared them. Yet, either throuffh ignorance^ 
or in consequence of a vitiated habit, there are but few well- 
supported ballets. Dance is introduced for the mere pur- 
pose of dancing ; the end is supposed to be answerea by 
the mechanical motion of the feet, or by hi^h jumping ; and 
inactive performers are introduced, who mix with and jostle 
each other, presenting a confiised heap of pictures, sketched 
without taste, awkwfudly grouped, and totally devoid of that 
harmony and expression, the offspring of the soul, which 
can alone embellish art by giving it life. 

In considering the knowledge necessary for attaining 
perfection in this art, M. Noverre observes, "that mythology^ 
ancient poetry, and chronology should form the primary 
studies of a ballet-master, who ought also to possess a 
genius for poetry and painting, since the art borrows all its 
charms from a perfect imitation of nature. A slight know- 
ledge of ffeometry also cannot but prove highly advantageous, 
as it will help the master to introduce his figures in due pro- 
portion, to calculate exactly, and to execute with precision. 
By means of that unerring guide he will retrendi eveiy 
•upexfluoas accessory, and thus eidtven the perfi>rman€e» 

S 
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Taste will introduce elegance, genius create variety, and 
judraient direct the whole. 

"Ballets are often founded on preternatural subjects; 
several of these, particularly such as are taken firom Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, will require the assistance of machinery, 
to secure the success of which, the ballet-master should 
himself be an expert machinist. None are to be found out 
of the capital but journeymen and scene-shifters, whose 
capacity scarcely extends beyond the first rudiments of 
carpentry. A ballet-master will often find himself greatly 
embarrassed, if, from his ignorance of the mechanical arts, 
he cannot convey his ideas with propriety, by constructing 
small models, which are better understood by the generality 

' of workmen than the clearest verbal explanation. 

** The theatres of Paris and London are the best supplied 

' with these resources. The English are very ingenious, 

their stage machinery is more simplified than the French, 
and of course produces a quicker effect. Among them all 
works of this kind are most exquisitely finished, the neat- 
ness, care, and exactitude which are remarkable through- 
j> out every part greatly contributing to the precision of the 

whole. Those chef-d^awores of mechanism particularly 
display themselves in their pantomimes, which, however, 
are low and trivial, devoid of taste and interest, and built 
upon the meanest incidents. This kind of entertainment, 
which is got up at a prodigious expense, is only calculated 
for the vulgar, and would never succeed on the French 
theatre, where no other pleasantry is permitted but such as 
is compatible with decency and morality, and is recom- 
mended by its delicacy and its wit. 

"A knowledge of anatomy will serve to render more 
clear and intelligible the precepts which the ballet-master 
has to lay down for his pupils. It will enable him to dis- 
tinguish between the natural and the habitual defects in 
their conformation, which so often impede the progress of 
young beginners. Drawing is so useful in the composition 
of ballets, that the master cannot dispense with that accom- 
plishment ; it will contribute to the beauty of the. forms, 
will give to the figures an air of noveltv and elegance, will 
animate the groups, and show the attitudes in a just pre- 
cbion. That he must be a proficient in music it is not 
neoessary to repeat. Unless he is endued with that sensk 
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bUhy of organ, wliich n more commonly the gift of naton 
than the result of art, study, or application, he will not 
enter into the spirit or character of lus airs, nor be able to 
regulate the motions of his dancers with that delicate ao* 
cordance which is absolutely indispensable. If this know- 
ledge is combined with taste, he will either set the music 
hhnself, or at least furnish the composer with the principal 
outlines to characterize the action of the dancer. Music 
well composed should paint and speak ; and the dance set 
to those sounds will be, as it were, the echo to repeat the 
words. If, on the contrary, it be mute, if it speak not to the 
ear of the dancer, then ail sentiment and expression are 
banished from the performance. 

** To insist that the ballet-master should be a proficient 
in all these studies would be requiring too much. All that 
can be deemed strictly requisite is a slight tincture of tho«e 
sciences wtuch by their connexion with his art may contri- 
bute to its perfection ; for there can be no doubt that the 
ballet-master will ennoble his composition with the most fire, 
spirit, liveliness, and interest who possesses the greatest 
snare of genius and imagination, and whose knowledge is 
the most various and extensive." 

The architect who, in enumerating the requisites for his 
profession, began by saying that a builder ouglkt to be a good 
lawyer, in order that he might be sure of the validity of his 
title to the ground, before he erected his house, had but a 
narrow estimate of his art in comparison with M. Noverre, 
who seems to have imagined that no man could deserve the 
name of a ballet-master, unless he were a species of admi- 
rable Crichton. When we refer to his public triumphant 
coronation on the stage, we can scarcely wonder that he 
should form a lofly, not to say an overweening estimate of 
the importance of that pursuit, his success in which had 
procured him a higher popularity and more flattering 
honours than the phlegmatic English are in the habit of 
bestowing upon their most distinguished poets, heroes, and 
statesmen. Pre-eminence in dancing and in the compo- 
sition of ballets is willingly conceded to the French by all 
the world ? and M. Noverre was perhaps excusably jealous 
of the national honour, as well as naturally influenced by 
personal vanity, when he exalted, somewhat extravagantly 
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it miwt be confessed, the profesnon of whidi he was so dis* 
tinguished and unrivalled an ornament. 

Others, however, have maintained, not less strenuously 
than himself the capability of dancing not only to express 
all the human passions, but to characterize the movements 
of allegorical and supernatural personifications. A French 
author tells us, with a solemnity becoming the subject, that 
the pas called the gargouillade is devoted to the erUrie of 
ttfinds, demimsy and elementary spirits ! It is formed by 
wheeling on either side a half-pirouette^ on both feet. One 
leg then rising, makes almost simultaneously a turn out- 
ward, the other inward ; the dancer lights on the same leg 
with which he commenced, and forms the other hal£ 

girouette with the one that remains in the air. This step, 
eing ccHnposed of two turns, is seldom equally well per- 
formed on both sides. The celebrated Dupr6, at Paris, 
used to dance the gargouillade excellently among the 
demons, but he gave it less elevation than is practised 
at present. 

U was performed in the most exquisite maimer by Madame 
Lionnois, who, in the character of Hatred, figured with 
Monsieur Dupr^^s Despair, in the fourth act of Zoroaster, 
She is the first female dancer who has accomplished this 
difficult and hazardous step, which is considered so pecu- 
liarly and admirably calculated to inspire terror on the 
entrance of spirits. 

Another ingenious Frenchnmn, in his enthusiasm for the 
national art, goes so far as to assert that it is a mere preju- 
dice to suppose there is any thing ridiculous in expressing 
fear, anger, sorrow, and indeed all the passions, and even 
the agonies of death, by singing and dancing, which he 
maintains to be the most natural and forcible modes of 
representing all the violent feelings. " Let," says he, " a 
company of Italian singers be cast away on a desolate 
island, and let them people it themselves with a new race 
of beings, who should never hear any other language nor 
see any other gestures than those in use at the opera ; you 
would soon perceive what an improvement they would ex- 
hibit in education and behaviour ; you would find that those 
brought up under such advantages would look down with 
the same contempt upon the best-bred youths of the present 
system/ as these do on our country clodhoppers ; and that 
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tiieir tM and eyes, foimed upon meh models, and aoeoe- 
tomed to 00 much harmony and grace, would he imme- 
diately shocked by the dissonance of our tones of speech, 
and the awkwardness of all our steps and acticms.** 

That other dancing-masters besides M. Noverre have a 
lofly seiise of their own hiffh profession, and of the respect 
and reverence with which they should be oonsequently 
treated, will be seen by the following extract from a work 
entitled " Chorography, or the Art of Dance-writing** — 
Remark as to the lesson : 

** It is the duty of the scholar to go to meet the master 
when he arrives, and to receive him with the utmost polite- 
ness : in doing this, he must observe to make two bows — 
one very profound, the other not quite so low : — he will 
then cause him to be shown into the room, and offer him a 
fauteuU or a chair : — as soon as he is seated, the young 
lady or gentleman, whichever the scholar may happen to be» 
will present him both hands, place himself in the first 
position, and make four more reverences, the first very pro- 
found, the second less so, and the same of the other two ; 
with the knees well divided, and the heels firm to tlit 
ground. 

** After this salutation, the young lady or gentleman^ 
whichever it may happen to be, wul march forward and 
backward — ^to the right — to the left — sideways, or any way 
the master may direct. 

*'The lesson finished, the scholar will reconduct the 
master to the door of the apartment, and then make him 
two more bows, one very low, the second less so, and will 
thank him in the politest manner for the kind attention he 
has bestowed and the trouble he has so obligingly taken* 
&c. &c.*' 

Would not any one imagine that these kit-carriers, these 
heroes of the heel, these tyrants of the toe, whom 

The captain salutes with a cong^ profoimdf 

While her ladyship conrt'sies half-way to the groond, 

were ^nerous enough to bestow their lessons at their 
intrinsic value — ^that is to say, gratuitously 1 Not they ! 
Provided they are foreigners, or have a French termination 
to their name, they may safely demand a more exorbitant 
piice thftn would be paid for lessoq* in the most in^rtanl 

S 2 
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■todios firom Um ftflrt pUkMoplMr of tli*ag«; andEagfWIi 
parents will cheerfbUy lavish apon these brainless capemt 
of the continent what they would grudge to a college pr»» 
fessor of their own nation. Strange that we should witness 
M. Gardel*s ballet of the Dansemame, and not perceive that 
the ^ capering monsieur from active France'* is turning na 
Into ridiieule, and laugKing at us to our face, for sufiering 
him and others of his countrymen to pick our pockets. The 
•atyrs, we know, were dancers, whence M. Ganlel, perhaps, 
inferred that dancers might write satires even up<m thiMt 
patrons and sapporters. 

M. Npverre, trom whom we have so largehr quoted, ii 
perpetually calling upon aitistK, roasters, and pupUs to imi- 
tate nature, and yet m the following passage he seems to 
admit that the atl he is celebrating owes its chief excel* 
lence to an unnatural distortion. — "To perfection in dancing 
nothing is more necessary than the outwaid turn of the 
thigh; yet nothing is more natural to mankind than the 
contrary position ; it is bom wHh us. It will be super* 
fluous in establishing this truth to cite for ezm^le the 
Asiatics, the Afncans, or any people who dance, or rather 
leap and move without art or principle. If we attend only 
to children, or the rustic inhabitants of the villages, we shtJl 
see that they all turn their feet inwardly. The other 
position is purely invention ; and the proof c^ its being only 
the result of tuition and pains is, that a painter would 
transffiess as much against nature as the rules of his art, 
were he to place the feet of his portrait in the skuation of a 
dancer's. It is plain, then, that to dance elegantly, walk 
gracefully, or address ourselves with ease and manliness, 
we must absolutely reverse the nature of things ; and force 
our limbs by artificial applications, equally tedious and 
painful, to assume a very different situation from what they 
originally received.^ Such a change, however necessary in 
this art, can only be accomplished by laying its foundation 
in the earliest stages of infancy, when every bone and 
muscle is in a state of pliability, and capable of receiving 
any direction which we choose to give it. 

** Music and dancing,** continues the eloquent ballet- 
master, **are kindred arts; the tender and karaionioiis 
accents of the one excite and produce the agreeable and ex* 
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td^«]f»«i3 ear wkk animated p«<^aTe« of MniflMiiitt^ theae 
two aansea again convoj to the iMait the interesting imagea 
^Ueli afleet them ; while the heart in its turn comasunt- 
tsataa Ihem to the mental &eulty t thus the pleasure rwaiH 
ing from the hannony vnd intelligence of these two «As 
•aMfaants the spedteitor, and fills him with ^le most sedueing 
pleasures of ▼anrpltaousness.'* 

After tins grandiloquent peroration we muM GgaAm 
M. NoTerrS) respeetfiilly tendering to his memoiy thoae 
ibur profound revefences which, we are taught, should ha 
tile invanable hontage <^ered to «o august a personage «a^ 
daneing^master t 

Other teachers of tUs ait, haVing cA>served that musie 
was capa(ble of being pursued and conveyed by w ittten 
vhamcters, imagined by analogy that <^e like advantage 
might be extended to the composition of dances. Vpam 
this plan they attempted what is called ehorography, an ait 
whicn they -iiuppoae to liave been utterly urSmown to the 
Bndents, or not transmitted to us frvm them. The track 
"or figure of a dance may indeed be determined by diagram* 
and en^ved lines, but these will necessarily appear so 
perplexing, so intricate, so di^cult, if not impossible, to 
aeize in their various relations, that th^ ynU only disgust 
Bnd discoamgs, instead of conveying any satisfectoiy or 
Tetainable instruction. 

Wa liave spoken of <lie restontion of dancing «s a pofita 
«rt at the revival of literature ; but however rade and on- 
«cdtivated might be its nature, and however little it msgr 
seem to be adapted to the genius of our countrymen, It 
aeems never to have been out of favour and fashion in Eng- 
land. In the n^dle ages it was reckoned amonff the ffen- 
teel accomplishments necessaiy to be acquired by both 
sexes ; and in the romances of those times tl^e character 
«f a hero was incomplete unless be danced excellently. 
This recreation was constantly put in j*factice among the 
nobility upon danrs of festivity, and was countenanced by 
the example of the court After the coronation-dinner ^ 
Richard U., the king, the prelates, ^e nobles, the kflig^t"j{ 
and llhe rest of the company danced in Westn^P^ter JTall 
to the music of the minstrels. Sir JpJbtfi JJawkipj? mentjonf 
a dance called pavon, from pavo — a peacock* whi<?)t» ^n^^ 
have been pfc^ fer auch an oecaMon. " It is," eays li% 
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** a grave and majestic movement ; the method of dancing 
it anciently was by gentlemen dressed in caps and swords, 
by those of the long robe in their gowns, by the peers in 
their mantles, and by the ladies in gowns with Ions trains, 
the motion whereof in dancinff resembled that of a pea* 
cock." Several of our monardis are praised for their skill 
in dancine, and none of them more than Henry VIII., who 
was peciuiarly partial to this fashionable exercise. In his 
time and in that of his daughter Elizabeth, the English in 
general are said to have been good dancers ; and this com- 
mendation is not denied to them even by foreign writers. 
Polydore Virgil praises the English for their skill in 
dancing ; and Hentzner offers a similar testimony to our 
saltatory skill. 

In their attachment to this recreation the common people 
imitated their superiors ; and it appears that neither the 
grave doctor nor the reverend priest could deny .themselves 
the gratification of now and then " sporting a toe." For 
this mculpation, as some may percham^e deem it, we have 
the authority of the Ship of Fooles, as paraphrased by 
Barclay : 

The priestds and clerkes to dance have no shame, 

The firere or monke, in his fh)cke and cowle, 

Most daunce ; and the doctor lepeth to play the foole. 

Stow laments the abolition of the holyday evening dance 
which he remembered to have seen in his youth, and con* 
sidered it as not only innocent in itself, but as a preventive to 
worse deeds, which he feared would follow the suppression. 
In Shakspeare's Henry Y., the Duke of Bourbon, alluding 
to the military inferiority of his countrymen, exclaims : 

Oar madams mook at us ; 
They bid us to the English dancing schools, 
And teach lavoltas hi^ and swift corantoe, 
Saying our giaoe is only in our heeto, 
And that we are most lofty ronaways. 

Whence we not only gather that the French were then, as 
now, the principal teachers of this art in our schools, but 
we learn the name of two of the most fashionable dances 
of the tune. The lavolta, says Mr. Douce, is of Italian 
origin, m its name implies. The man turns the woman 
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•pring or cabriole. Thk dance paaaed from Itafy into Pro- 
vence and the rest of France, and thence into England. 
M. Bodin, an advocate in the parliament of Parie, and a 
veij •vmge and ereduloin wnter on demonology, has 
graTcly ascribed its importation into France to the power 
of witches. It seems to have borne some les e niM ancc to 
the modem waltz, at le^st in its effects, if we may judge 
^m the observations of Arl>eaa, a French writer, who, 
nfter giving directions for conducting this dance as deco- 
rously as possible, adds, ** Ce Adt, vous ferex par ensemble 
ies tours de la volte, comme 9*y dessus a est^ dit : et aprds 
■avoir toumoy^ par tant de cadan9es qu*il vous plaira, resti- 
tuerez la demoiselle en sa frface, ou elle sentira (quelque 
bomie contenance qu'elle iasse) son oerveau est brank, plein 
de vertigues et toumqyements de teste, et vous n*en aures 
peult estre pas moins. Je vous laisse 4 considerer si c*est 
chose bien seante a une jeune fille, et si en cette volte IHion- 
Beur et la sant^ y sont pas hasardez et interesset." 

During the civil wars, and under the sway of the g l oo my 
fMiritans, dancing, like other sports and pastimes, suffered 
a temporary eclipse only to revive with greater splendour at 
the Restoration. From the time of the merry monarch to 
our own days this recreation has never for a moment been 
•out of &vour and fiishion, though it has ftiequently varied 
In its modes. Beau Naiii, who was for so many years 
master of the ceremonies at Badi, may be considerea the 
founder of modem ball-room dimcing, which has been 
divested of much of its formality and improved in various 
other respects since the time of that sin^rular person. Let 
it not be under8tood| however,\hat we mdude among thtf 
Bnprovements th« discontinuance of the graceftil mtnuety 
derived to us, peihf^pe, from the stately pavon of fonnec 
tines. 

The F^wnch country danees, or «onfre-d«n«M (from the 
parties being placed oppot^ to each other), since called 
quadrilles, from their having four sides, which approximate 
nearly to the cotillon, were &st introduced into France about 
the middle of Lmiis XV.'s reign. Previously to thia period 
the danees moft in vogue were la perigourdine, la matelotte^ 
la parane, Ies forlanes, minuets, dec. Quadrilles, when 
tot introdncedy were danced by four persons only ; four 
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more were soon added, and thus the complete squai^ Watf 
formed, but the figures varied materially firom those of the 
present period. The gentlemen advanced with the oppo- 
site ladies, mraiaced each other with the fore-fingers, and 
retired clapping their hands three times ; they then turned 
hayuds of four, turned their own partners, and grand rond 
of all concluded the figure. From this period the art of 
dancing may be said to have degenerated rather than ad- 
vanced, until the time of the French Revolution, when the 
splendid apartments of the Hotel de Richelieu were opened as 
dancing-rooms for the accommodation of the higher classes. 
A band of twenty-four eminent musicians was found, tunes 
were composed m different keys, with full orchestral accom- 
paniments, a new era commenced in dancing, the old figures 
were abolished, and stage steps were adopted. Minuets 
and forlanes were still continued, but M. Vestris displaced 
the latter by the gavotte, which was first danced at a fite 
l^ven by a lady of celebrity at the Hotel de Yalentinois, 
rue St. Lazar, on the 16th of August, 1797, upon which 
occasion M. HuUin introduced an entirely new set of figures 
of his own composition. These elicited general appro- 
bation, they were danced at aH parties, and still retain their 
l^re-eminence. The names of pantalon, P^t^ la poule, la 
Trenis, &c., which were given to the tunes, have been ap- 

Slied to the figures. The figure of la Trenis was intro- 
uced by desire of M. Trenis, it being part of a gavotte 
danced in the favourite ballet of Nina. 

Practised by Jupiter himself, the saltipotent monarch of 
Olympus, forming a distinguishing attribute of Apollo, Uie 
orchestes, or dancer par excellence^ as Pindar calls him, and 
deemed a divine art by the ffiicient sages and philosoi^ers, 
dancing, even in the degenerate days of the modems, has 
been held in a becoming reverence, and distinguished by 
many flattering, though perhaps inadequate honours. We 
have alluded to the public and enthusiastic coronation of 
M. Noverre, whose head, usurping the guerdon that be- 
longed more especially to his heels, was wreathed with 
laurel for the composition of a successful ballet ; we have 
seen opera figurantes evince such incontestable proofs, in 
theii pirouettes and entrechats, of their possessing all the 
conjugal and domestic virtues, that they have obtained peers 
for Ausbandsf and have been removed to cut capers for tho 
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special deUfffat of the aristocraey, when tfat mo«t ezquirite 
nngen and muncians foiled to command sQence at the 
opera ; we know that the whole enraptured theatre was 
hushed in a breathless dumb delight, the moment the 
younger V estris commenced a pas aetU ; and now, in order 
that ms posthumous renown mayeven transcend his living 
glories, a not unworthy bard, "Thespiadom decus immor- 
tale sororum,** has embalmed and apotheosised his memoij 
in a mock-heroic poem, which, taking this dieu de la danse 
for its sponsor and inspirer, celebrates his praises with 
a happy combination of learned research, sparkling wit, uul 
melhnuoUs poetfy.* From this work we shall extract a few 
passages as a pleasant and appropriate peroration to oar 
chapters upon dancing, f Yestris, summoned into the pre- 
sence of the Queen of England, at Windsor, claims firee- 
dom of speech as the peculiar privilege of the land to which 
he has become a visiter, and then ventures to draw the fi4« 
lowing unfavourable portrait of the natives i 

See bat bow gauche tbey enter a ssloon, 

Almoet enough, I vow, to make one swoon ! 

Wbene'er I meet them at a ball or play, 

I'm hair-dispoeed to turn another way.—' 

You call them statesmen, and yon call them true, 

So mighty stately in whate'er they do ; 

Bom bankers, coachmen, bmisers, flnanciera — 

But dance they cannot, — no, net fi>r their ears ! 

The plants the Graces set but ill succeed. 

Or on the Thames, the Liflby, or the Tweed : 

Cross the North Sea,— the German, Swede, and Dtne, 

Of clumsy feats ridiculously vain. 

Twirl, as they simper round their Gothic halls, 

Their Arowsy iuflh)uws in a vulgar waltz ; 

Or trampling loudly with tumultous heel, 

BYake the rude rafters with the clattering ted. — 

But for the French, kind nature fVom their Urtli 
Elastic solea prepares that spurn the earth ; 
With prodigality of hand has given 
Heads that aspire beyond the clouds of heaven ; 
Has given an air, &c. 

Canto ii. p. 79. 

Vestris challenges his rival Duport to a public trial of 

* See The Veetriad, a poem, by Hans Bosk, Esq., antbor of **T1m 
Banquet,*" " The Dessert,'' Ac. London, 1819. 

1 Of which the materials have been chiefly compiled from The Vestriad 
and its notes, Stmtt's Sports and Pastimes, Donee's Dlustratioiis of 
Shakspeare, ibc. ; but more especially from an elaborate article in tiM 
Encyclopedia Britannica, founded upon the work of M. NovArre. 
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£McT bark! DTliat praditfy tbdr traiMpoita taufim, 

Jljax Sfain serosa the w^km ruslMs;— 

09 fluent spins, so volable he wheels, 

TV onconecious floor his touch no longer fesb; 

With nice precision snd with Just command, 

Tbroof h air he steers, and searcely deigns to Ian4>^ 

TBrpsiehoTB exalts, nay, sll the nine 

Lean firom their boaes and exclaim '* divine !** 

ApuUo, bending flrom the lofty dome, 

Prepares to snatch him lo the hesvenly homS) 

With silrer fingers sweeps the goldsn lyre, 

And breathes o^er sU his fVame ethereia flrei — 

Now both the heroes, with extended toe, 
On the loose air their weight eorporeal throw, 
t^DKether wind the whirling pirouette, 
like tiptoe Mercories on an crid gasettev 
Full three times ten revolving on one knee^ 
Then on the other axis ten times three, 
Wtohsimaltaneons beat and concrete graces,. 
Th«r backs idtemaEely edlpse their Oces. 
ikjax at length his cyclick labour ends, 
iUid his firm person on one leg extends. — 
His rival, to secure his tottering firame, 
Leans for support towards t^e Pi^pbian dame f 
But fkom distraction, or some secret cause, 
Her iMpaObr'd aid she fhtally withdraws. 
StUl wit^ one erUrechat be tempts his fate. 
But the last struggle comes, alas ! too late. 
No more tus «o2e aspires the sky to reach, 
His treacherous heels his failing skill impeach^ 
|K' one (Use movement all his strength betray'dy 
Bs and his towering hoiies are prostnto laid. 

Here ends the dancer, demigod, and sage, 
Europe's daUght—the wonder of the age : 
On the coid ground his beuueons figure lies. 
No more to rise and dance befbre our eyes: 
He whose proud boast enlarged the bounds c^ art^ 
And taught the feet to climb above the heart. 
Whose radiant track with emanations bright, 
Mark'd a nsw eiaki this ags of light 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

' The Morris'dancer** 

** It WW my bap <^ late, by chano#, 
To meet a ooontry mnrria-dance, 
Wben cbeefest of them all, the fooie, 
I^lay^d with a ladle and a toole; 
Bat wben the bebby-borae did wihy. 
Then all the wenches gave a tlhy ; 
Bat when they fan to shake their boxei 
And not a frooae could catch a Ibxe, 
The piper then pot up bis pipes. 
And ail the woodcocks lookt like snipes.*^ 

Cobbe's Prophecies^ 4to. London, 1614* 

Both English and foreign glossaries, observes Mr. Douce,* 
un^onnly ascribe the origin of this dance to tiie Moors* 
although the genuine Moorish or Morisco dance was, na 
doubt, very d^erent from the European morris. Strutti 
in his Sports and Pastimes, has cited a passage in the Play 
of Variety, 1649, in which the Spanish morisco is meiv 
tioned ; and this, Mr. Douce adds, not only shows the legiti' 
macy of the term morris^ but that the real and uncorrupted 
Moorish dance was to be found in Spain, where it still con- 
tinues to delight both natives and foreigners under the name 
of the fandango. The Spanish moms wais also danced at 
puppet-shows, by a person habited like a Moor, with casta* 
nets ; and Junius has informed us that the dancers usually 
blackenfed their faces with soot, that they might the bett^ 
pass for Moors. t We have already shown that both cards 
and chess, in their progress to us from the east, underwent 
considerable changes and modifications, and it will be seen 
that Uie dance of which we are writing received* in like 

* In a Dissertation on the ancient English morris-dance, at tbe end of 
tbe second volume of his lUastraiioBs of Sbakspeara ; wlkioM ws Imps 
largely borrowed. 

f Brand's Popular Antiquitiea, vol. L p. 208. 
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manner, ▼arioos alterations from the original form. At one 

Seriod it was mixed with the Pyrrhic, or sword dance, which 
y some means or other got introduced into England, where 
it was generally exhibited by women. A performance of 
this nature seems to be alluded to in the second part of King 
Henry YI., act iiL scene 1 : 



-I bsTe seen him 



Caper upright like a wild Morisro, 
Shaking the bloody darts, as he his bells. 

Tabourot, the oldest and most curious writer on the art 
of dancing, says, that in his youthful days, about the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, it was the custom in good 
societies for a boy to come into the hall when supper was fin- 
ished, with his face blackened, his forehead bound with white 
or yellow taffeta, and bells tied to his legs. He then pro- 
ceeded to dance the morisco, the whole length of the hall, 
backward and forward, to the ^at amusement of the 
company. This "was the ancient and uncorrupted morris- 
dance, the more modem sort of which he afterward de- 
scribes, and gives the following as the air to which it was 
performed : 



9<MTTr'|U ^ ^ 



]^h\^h\^h 



• U* 



• II* 



It has been supposed that the morris-dance was first 
brought into England in the reign of Edward III., and when 
John of Gaunt returned from Spain ; but it is much more 
probable that we had it from our Gallic neighbours, or the 
Flemings. About the time of Henry VII. and YIII., we 
have abundant materials for showing that the morris-dance 
made a very considerable figure in the parochial festivals. 
The May-games of Robin Hood, which appear to have been 
principaUy institated for the encouragement of archeiy. 
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weie ffenerall J accompanied by morris-dancen, who fionned 
nevertheless but a subordinate part of the ceremony. Other 
festivals and ceremonies had their morris ; — as Holy Thurs- 
day ; the Whitsun-ales ; the Bride-ales, or weddings ; and 
a sort of play, or pageant, called the I*ord of Misrule. Of 
the latter an account has been handed down to us by a pu- 
ritanical writer of Queen Elizabeth's time, who thus de- 
scribes the pastime : ** First, all the wilde heads of th# 
parish, flocking together, chuse them a graund daptaine (of 
mischief), whome they innoble with the title of My Lord of 
Misrule^ and him they crowne with great solemnitie, and 
adopt for their king. This king annoynted, chooseth foorth 
twentie, fourtie, t^eescore, or a hundred lustie guttes like 
to himself, to wait upon his lordly majestic, and to guude 
his noble person. Then every one of these his men he in- 
vesteth with his liveries of greene, yellow, or some other 
light wanton collour. And as though that were not gawdy 
ynough, they bedecke themselves with scarfTes, riband, and 
laces, hanged all over with golde rinses, precious stones, 
and other jewels. This done, they tie about their legce 
twentie or fourtie belles, with rich handkerchiefe in their 
hands, and sometimes laide across over their shoulders and 
neckes, borrowed for the most part of their pretie mofaiet 
and loving Bessies, for bussing them in the darke. Thus 
all things set in order, then have they their hobby-horses, 
their dragons, and other antiques, together with ther handle 
pipers and thundering drummers, to strike up the deviP» 
daunce withall. Then march this heathen company towards 
the church and charch-yarde, their pypers P3l)ing, their 
drummers thundering, their stumpes dauncing, their belles 
iyngling, their handkerchiefes fluttering about their heades 
Uke mtulde men, their hobbie-horses and other monsters 
skirmishing among the throng ; and in this sorte they goe 
to the church (though the minister be at prayer or preach- 
ing), dauncing and swinging their handkerchiefes over their 
heades in the church, like devils incarnate, with such a con- 
fused noyse that no man can heare his owne voyce. Then 
the foolish people they looke, they stere, they laugh, they 
fleere, and mount upon forms and pewes to see these goodly 
pageants solemnised in this sort. Then after this, about 
the church they goe againe and againe, and so fourth into 
the church-yard, where they have commonly their summer 
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Iimdes, their bowers, arbours, and banquetting houses set 
vpy wherein they feaste, banquet, and daunce all that day» 
wd peradventure, all that night too. And thus these ter- 
restrial furies spend the sabboth day. Another sort of fan- 
tastioall fooles bring to these hellhounds (the Lord of Misrule 
and his accomplices), some bread, some good ale, schuo new 
cheese, some old cheese, some custard, some cracknels, 
pome cakes, some flaui^es, some tarts, some cream, ^me 
meat, some one thing, some another ; but if they knewe 
that as often as they bring anye to the maintenance of these 
execrable pastimes, they oflfer sacrifice to the devill and 
sathanas, they would repent and withdraw their hands, 
which God graunt they may."* It is probable that when 
the practice of archery declined, the May-games of Robin 
Hood were discontinued, and that the morris-dance was 
transferred to the celebration of Whitsuntide, either as con- 
nected with the Whitsun-ales or as a separate amusement. 
In the latter instance it appears to have retained one or two 
oi the characters in the May-pageants, but the arrange- 
ment doubtless varied in different places according to the 
hnmoar or convenience 6f the parties. 

The painted-glass window at Betley, in Staffordshire, 
exhibits in all probability the oldest as well as most curious 
representation of an English M^-game and morris-dance 
that is any where to be round. It has been assigned to the 
time of Edward IV., and enables us to ascertain scnne of 
the personages of which the May-games and morris con- 
sisted at the period of its execution. To trace, with any 
•ccuracy, their original forms and numbers, or the progres- 
sive changes they have undergone, would be impossible. 
Sometimes we have a lady of the May, simply with a Friar 
Tuck ; and in later times a Maid Marian remained without 
•ven a Robin Hood or a Friar. The more ancient May- 
mme and morris consisted of the following characters : 
Robin Hood, Little John, Friar Tuck, Maid Marian, the 
queen or lady of the May, the fool, the piper, and several 
morris-dancers, habited, as it appears, in various modes. 
Afterward a hobby-horse and a dragon were added. 

Robin Hood is too well known to need any description. 
IiltUe John, his fiuthfiil companion, is first mentioned by 

^ 8tabb6S*s AnatoiQie of Abuses. 
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Pordan, the Scottish historian, who wrote in die fourteenth 
centniy, and speaks of these persons in the theatrical 
performances oi bis time, and of the minstrels' songs relat- 
mg to them, which he says the common people preferred 
to all other romances. Of Friar Tuck there is no very an- 
cient mention, and his history is uncertain. He is known 
to have formed one of the May-game characters during the 
reign of Henry VIII., and is probably of much earlier origin. 
It is surmised that the term is derived from the dress of the 
order, which was tucked or folded at the waist, by means of 
u cord or girdle. Thus Chaucer, in his preface to the Can- 
terbuiy Tales, says, '* Tucked he was, as is a fipeere about" 
This mar maintained his situation in the morris under the 
reign of Elizabeth, but is not heard of afterward. In B&n 
Jonson's Mask of Gipsies, the clown takes notice of hit 
being omitted in the dance. 

Maid Marian, Bishop Percy and Mr. Stevens agree in 
making this character the mistress of Robin Hood, an 
opinion which the latter supports by the following quotation 
from the old play of " The Downfall of Robert, Earl of 
Huntingdon, 1601," whence it would appear Uiat Maid Ma^ 
nan was originally a name assumed by Matilda, the daugh- 
ter of Lord Fitz waiter, when Robin Hood remained in a 
state of outlawry. 

Next tis agreed (if thereto she agree) 
That ftire Matilda henceforth change her name, 
And while it is the chance of Robin Hoode 
To live in Sberewodde a poor outIaw*8 life. 
She by Maide Marian's name be only call's. 

Mat. — ^I am contented, reade on little John. 

Henceforth let me be named Maide Marian. 

Mr. Douce, however, who considers this stoiy as« dramatic 
fiction, observes that none of the materials of the more au- 
thentic history of Robin Hood prove the existence of any 
such person in the character of his mistress. There is a 
French pastoral drama so early as the eleventh or twelfth 
century, in which the principd characters are Robin and 
Marion, a shepherd and shepherdess. The latter name, 
which never occurs in the page of- English history, and was 
probably imported from France, is not compounded of Maiy 
and Anne) but forms a corruption, as it is conjectoiedi of 

T2 
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Miriam the prophetess, whose dancing women, with their 
timbrels, may have suggested the first notion of the female 
morris-dancer. Maid Marian not only officiated as the para- 
mour of Robin Hood in the May-games, but as the queen 
iff lady of the May, who seems to have been introduced 
long before the name of the bold outlaw was known, and 
who may be deemed the legitimate representative of the 
goddess Flora in the Roman festival. She was usually 
dressed according to the fashion of the time, holding a 
flower in her hand, and wearing a fancy coronet. Her gait 
was nice and affected. Thus, in the old ballad of the Miller 
of Mansfield : 

And 80 tbey jetted down towards the king's hall : 
The merry old miller with hia hands on his side, 
His wife, like Maid Marion, did mince at that tide. 

In the time of Elizabeth, when the morris had degene- 
rated into a piece of coarse buffoonery, and this once elegant 
queen of May was personated by a clownish boy, she ob- 
tained the name of Malkiru, and was thus assimilated to a 
Yulgar drudge or scullion ; but during the whole of her 
sxistence mirth and gayety were her constant companions ; 
no? was this character, even in later times, uniformly vul- 
gar. Our poets and pastoral writers, up to a comparatively 
recent period, thought they could not pay a higher comph- 
ment to the fair object of their admiration than to crown 
her as queen of *the May.* 

The Fool, in point of dress, was the same as the domes- 
tic buffoon of his time, with the addition of bells to his 
arms and ankles. In the absence of some of the other 
characters of the morris-dance, the exertions of the fool 
ftppear to have been increased, as we learn from Ben Jon- 
ton's EnUrtainmeTU at Althrope. 

But see, the hobby-horse is fbrgot, 
Foole, it most be your lot. 
To supply his want with fkces 
And some other buflbon graces. 

In the modem morrls-dance the fool is continued, but his 
real character and dress have been long since forgotten, 
ihough their history may not be altogether unworUiy of ft 

* Coaatiifluua^ BteUifliioiis poem on tbls sQli^ Istpertisp^ 
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passing rpminitcence. '* According to the illuminaton of 
the thirteenth century, he bears the squalid appearance of a 
wretched idiot, wrapped in a blanket which scarcely covers 
his nakedness, holding in one hand a stick with an inflated 
bladder attached to it by a cord, which answered the par- 
pose of a bawble. If we view him in his more improved 
state, where his clothing is somewhat better, yet his tricks 
are so exceedingly barbarous and vulgar that they would 
disgrace the most despicable Jack Pudding that ever ex- 
hibited at Bartholomew Fair ; and even when he was more 
perfectly equipped in his party-coloured coat and hood, and 
completely decorated with bells, his improvements add but 
little to his respectability, and still less do they qualify him 
as a companion for kings and noblemen.'' 

'* In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the fool, or 
more properly the jester, was a man of some ability ; and 
if his character has been strictly drawn by Shakspeare and 
other dramatic writers, the entertainment he afforded con- 
sisted in witty retorts and sarcastic reflections ; and bis 
license seems upon such occasions to have been very ex- 
tensive."* 

Tom the Piper, an obvious and necessary attendant upon 
dancers, requires very little illustration. Spenser, in bis 
third eclogue, speaking of the rhymes of bad poets, ob- 
serves that " Tom Piper makes as little melodic ;" whence 
we are to infer that his music was not usually of the very 
best kind. 

The hobby-horse, as has been already observed, was 
oflen omitted in the morris. During the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth the puritans made sad havoc among the May- 
games by their preachinffs and invectives. Poor Maid Ma- 
rian was assimilated to Uie scarlet abomination of Babylon ; 
Friar Tuck was deemed a remnant of popery, and the 
hobby-horse an impious and Pagan superstition. King 
James's Book of Sports restored the lady and the hobby- 
horse, but during the commonwealth they were again 
attacked by a new set of fanatics and were suppressed, 
together with the whole of the May festivities, Whit- 
sun-ales, 6lc At the Restoration Uiey were once more 

♦ Strutt's Complete View of the Dress and Habits of the People of 
England, vol. ii. p. 313. 
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revived. The hobby-horse was represented by a man 
equipped with as much pasteboard as was sufficient to form 
the head and hinder parts of a horse, the quadrupedal defi- 
ciencies being concealed by a long footcloth that nearly 
touched the ground. On this occasion the performer ex- 
erted all his skill in burlesque horsemanship. In Samp- 
son's play of the Vowbreaker, 1636, a miller, being angry 
that the major of the city is put in competition with mm 
in enacting this character, says, **Have I practised my 
reines, my careercs, my pranckers, my ambles, my ^se 
trots, my Canterbury paces, and shaJl master major put me 
beside the hobby-horse 1 Have I borrowed the fore-horse 
bells, his plumes, and braveries, nay, had his mane new 
•horn and frizzled, and shall the major put me beside the 
hobby-horse 1" 

To the horse's mouth was suspended a ladle for the pur- 
pose of fathering money from the spectators, an ofKce 
which in later times was performed by the fool. In Nashe's 
play of Summer^s Last Will and Testament^ there enter 
three clowns and three maids who dance the morris, and at 
the same time sing the following song : 

Trip and goe, heave and hoe. 
Up and downe, to and flro, 
From the towne to the grove, 
Two and two, let us rove, 
A Maying, a playing ; 
Love hath no gainsaying, 
So merrily trip and goe. 

A short time before the Revolution in France, the May- 
ffames and morris-dance were celebrated in many parts of 
tnat country, accompanied by a fool and a hobby-horse, 
termed a chevalet ; and, if the authority of Minsheu be not 
questionable, the Spaniards had the same character, under 
the name of the Tarasca. 

The Dragon is introduced in Sampson's play of the Vow- 
breaker, as early ha 1633, where a fellow says, ** I'll be a 
fieiy dragon ;" and another observes, that he will be ** a 
thundering St. George as ever rode on horseback." This 
seems to ^ord a clew to the use of the dragon, who was 
probably attacked in some ludicrous manner by the hobby- 
norse saint. 

In the reign of Henry YIII. the morris-dancers were 
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dressed in silt leather and silver paper, and sometimes in 
coats of white and spangled fustian. They had purses in 
their girdles, and garters to which bells were attached, vary- 
ing in number from twenty to forty, and distinguished by 
dinerent appellations, as the fore bell, the second bell, the 
treble, the tenor, the bass, and the double bell. S<Mnetunes 
the hat was decorated with a nosegay, or with the herb 
thriftt formerly called our lady*8 cushwn, A very few years 
since a company of morris-dancers, attended by a boy. 
Maid Marian, a hobby-horse, and a fool, was seen at Usk, 
in Monmouthshire, where they profess to have kept up this 
ceremony for the last three hundred years. This, and one or 
two Other modem instances, Mr. Douce has thought it proper 
to record in the dissertation to which we have been so largely 
indebted, because he thinks it extremely probable "that 
from the present rage for refinement and innovation, there 
will remam in the course of a short time but few vestiges of 
our popular customs and antiquities." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Jugglers, 

« Gard«wr.— Prythee. Jbbn, what sort of a crentore is a conjurer? 

Butler.— Why y he's made much as other men are, if it was not for his 
long jnray beard. His beard is at least half a yard long ; lie's dressed 
in a strange dark vloak, as black as a coal. He has a long white wand 
in his hand. 

Coachman. — I fancy it is made out of witch elm. 

Butler. — No ; the wand, look you, is to make a circle. A circle, yon 
must know, is a conjurer's trap. The Drummer. 

Should any utilitarian reader blame us for wasting our 
time and his upon a class of people not often deemed 
either respectable or useful, we beg to refer him to the third 
volume of the History of Inventions, by Professor Beck- 
mann, who vindicates their cause, including in his defence, 
under the general denomination of Jugglers, the rope- 
dancers, and such as exhibit feats of uncommon strength. 
At a moment like the present, when from the effects of & 
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redundant population every useful employment is fuU, and 
even overstocked, his armunents ought to be considered 
coffent, at least by the pohtical economists. 

These arts, he observes, are not unprofitable, for they 
afford a ctHnfortable subsistence to those who practise them, 
which they usually spend upon the spot, and this he con- 
siders a good reason why their stay in a place ought to be 
encoura^d. He is also of opinion, that if the arts of jug- 
gling served no other end than to amuse the most ignorant 
of our citizens, it is proper that they should be patronised 
for the sake of those who cannot enjoy the more expensive 
deceptions of an opera, especially as they often convey in- 
struction in the most acceptable manner, and serve as an 
antidote to superstition. In these observations we fully 
concur, holding that it is wise on every account to preserve 
the few harmless amusements still left to the poor ; and as 
to the trite objection that it is cajoling them of their hard- 
earned pittance by useless deceptions, we reply that their 
money is much better thus expended than in the gin-shop 
or the ale-house, to which they are already too mucn driven 
by the curtailment of their appropriate recreations. 

Juggling is certainly of very great antiquity. Pharaoh's 
magicians may be deemed the earliest practitioners of the 
art. Some of the slaves in Sicily performed the deception 
of breathing out flames about 150 years before the Chris- 
tian era ; and according to Plutarch, Alexander the Great 
was astonished and delighted with the secret effects of 
naphtha, exhibited to him at Ecbatana. Wonder has been 
excited in modem times by persons who could walk over 
burning coals or hot iron, which b easily done by rendering 
the skin of the feet callous and insensible. Beckmann as- 
serts that the Hirpi who dwelt near Rome jumped through 
burning coals ; that women were accustomed \o perform a 
similar exploit at Castabala, near the temple of Diana ; 
that the exhibition of cups and balls is often mentioned in 
the works of the ancients ; and that the various feats of 
horsemanship exhibited in our circuses passed, in the thir^ 
teenth century, from Egypt to the Byzantine court, and 
thence over all Europe. 

The joculator or jongleur of the Normans, whence was 
derived the juggler of more modem times, received about 
the fourteenth c«»tuiy the name of tragetour, a term more 
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efpeciattf applied to thofe perfonnen who, bj tleight of 
hand, with the aBsistance of various machines and confede- 
rates, deceived the eyes of the spectators and produced 
illusions that were usually attributed to enchantment. Ac- 
cording to the descriptions transmitted to us, the wonders 
they performed prove them to have been no mean practi- 
tioners in the art, and excite the less surprise that in a 
credulous age they should have been ranked with magi- 
cians. Chaucer, who had no doubt frequently seen &e 
tricks he describes, thus speaks of them : *' There are,** 
says he, ** sciences by which men can delude the eye with 
divers appearances, such as the subtle tragetours perform 
at feasts. In a large hall they will produce water, with 
boats rowed up and down upon it. Sometimes they will 
bring in the similitude of a grun lion, or make flowers sprinff 
up as in a meadow ; sometimes they cause a vine to flourish 
bearing white and red grapes, or show a castle built with 
stone ; and, when they please, they cause the whole to dis- 
appear.*' « 

He then speaks of a learned clerk, who, for the amuse- 
ment of his friend, showed to him forests fiill of wild deer, 
where he saw a hundred of them slain, some with hands 
and some with arrows : the hunting being finished, a com- 
pany of falconers appeared upon the banks of a fair river, 
where the birds pursued the herons and slew them. He 
then saw knights jousting upon a plain ; and, by way of 
conclusion, the resemblance of his beloved lady dancing. 
But when the master who had wrought this magic thought 
fit, he clapped lus hands, and all was gone in an instant. 
If these illusions were not produced by means of a magic 
lantern or some similar device, they must be confessed to 
equal all that is recorded of the ancient Eleusinian mys- 
teries. Chaucer attributes such deceptions to natural 
magic ; meaning probably some occult combination of 
natural powers : a solution which would hardly pass cur- 
rent with the vulgar in those days, when the properties of 
matter and of the elements were very little understood. 

Froissart records a scarcely less marvellous instance of a 
juggler, who possessed not, however, the art of saving his 
own head from the block. ** When the Duke of Anjou and 
the^ Earl of Savoy,'* says that author, <* were lying with 
their army before the city of Naples, there was an en- 
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SkTtK ^ «mmm£ man in xiec/oiiiancy, who promiaed th« 

dJ;^» mi that time b^^^g^ hy Jum, The duke wm 
2^^ <^knowmgbylhRtme;inB this could be effected, and 
J^ mmpcian «/* 'I.'^^^^ enchantment, make the^ 
•• Uuck that they within the castle wUl thmk there {«« 
pM* hri^over the sea, large enough for ten men ahreaJl 

Madilr yieW themselves to vour mt^mxr i^o* *u * *"ej wiu 
UtonVJfo-fe.' .And n^ not mfiet^^Jf^'^"' J" 
•p... over thi. bridge in reality '•%^rt.:^'* *? ''"^ 
jii«rler artfiiUy re^ed. 'I S;,.. • ^ question the 
&r if «iy one of the m^„ thafl Hk"' "^« y°» "»* i 
make the sign of the r^Z n^ Passethover the bridge shai^ 

»d the, iKu'p^nrhr?a^'eo1h'^,5" W^ 
caiMcdby hi cmft th! Z . ^® .*^® enchanter who 

had caused the castle to be delivw^ L^ sT. n^^^ ^/' *? ^* 
In England the king's mseler continn^^Tv^ i! 

leame them many juglarie trickes at cardes and ^ce to 

S^^- !" "*"* f P'"'"'*^ ^y o^er many in this ^ 
His majesty proceeds to infonn us, in einlanatinn „^^ 

S?:™^/""^ «npIoy. that "the art V^tTcZ^u^ 
dlTerse forms of circles and coniorationa ri^.i • • 5 
together, few or more in number, Sd^n^t, Thf n^ C^ 

^ar^LT*^ r^ P"Pf^ «» circle. m^SL ^ 
angular, quadrangular, round, double, or aingle." 



Thii, GfOfle observes, may be a yeiy accorate description 
of the mode of conjuration styled the circular method ; but 
with all due respect to his majesty's learning, square and 
triangular circles are figures not to be found m Euclid, or 
in any of the common writers on geometry. But perhaps 
King James learned his mathematics from the same system 
as Dr. Sachererell, who, in one of his speeches or sermons, 
-made use of the following simile; "They concur like 
parallel lines meeting in one common centre." Reginald 
Scott tells us that these magic circles are commonly nine 
feet in breadth, but the eastern magicians must ffive seven. 
He was a liberal, however, for the age in which he lived 
(1584), for he adds, *<howbeit, if these things be done for 
mirth and recreation, and not to the hurt of our neighbour, 
nor to the abusing or prophaning of God's name, m mine 

S>inion they are neither impious nor altogether unlawful ; 
ough herein or hereby a natural thing oe made to seem 
unnatural." 

Ady, in his << Candle in the Dark," p. 29, speaking of 
common jugglers, that go up and down to play their tncks 
in fairs and markets, says, ** I will speak of one man more 
excelling in that craft than others, that went about in King 
James his time, and long since, who called himself the king* 9 
majesties moat excellent hocus focus, and so was he called, 
because that at the playing of every trick he used to say 
* Hocus pocus,* tontus, taiontus, vade celeriter jubeo,' a 
darke composure of words to blinde the eyes of beholders." 

In the fourteenth century, the tragetours seem to have 
been in the zenith of their glory, from which period they 
gradually declined in the popular esteem. In an old mo- 
rality, or interlude, vrritten in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
a servant, describing the sports at his master's wedding, 
•ays: 

What Juggling was there upon the board* ! 
What thmstyng of knives thro* many a nose! 

* Archbishop Tillotson tells as that those common juggling words 
hocus Tpocus are nothing else but a cormption of koc est corpvs^ by way 
of ridiculoDs imitation of the priests of the church of Rome in their triek 
of transubstantiation. Hiccius doctitis, also a common term among 
our modem sleight-of-hand men, is probably borrowed fVom the old Ro- 
man Catholics, the presence of whose priests in the assembUes of the 
people was nsnaUy annoaneed by exdamsUoBS of hie est doetus! kU 
estdoctus! 

V 
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Wbal beariof ofroniMs ! what bokUnge of awotds I 
Wbat jrattyng of bockiDs through legge and hose f 

These tricks approximate closely to those of the modem 
jugglers, who have knives so constructed, that when they 
are applied to the legs, the arms, and other parts of the 
human figure, they have the appearance of heing thrust 
through them.* The bearing of the forms or seats we may 
suppose to have been some sort of balancing ; and the hold- 
ing of swords alludes probably to the sword dance. 

In a short chapter, entitled " Prestigi®, or Sleights," pub- 
lished a century and a half ago, we nave a view of a jug- 
gler's exhibition. It consists of four divertisements, includ- 
mg the joculator's own performances ; the other three are 
tumbling and jumping through a rope, the grotesque dances 
of the clown or mimic, and dancing upon the ti^ht rope. 
In modem times the juggler has nmted songs and puppet- 
plays to his show. 

At the close of Queen Elizabeth's reign the profession 
of the juggler, with that of the minstrel, had simk so low 
in public estimation, that the performers were ranked not 
only with ** ruffians, blasphemers, thieves, and vagabonds," 
but also with " heretics, Jews, Pagans, and sorcerers." In 
more modem times, by way of derision, the juggler was 
called a hocus pocus, a term applicable to a pickpnocket or a 
common cheat. 

These artists were greatly encouraged in the middle a^es ; 
they travelled in large companies, and carried with them 
such machinery as was necessary for the performance of 
their deceptions, by which apparatus, with the assistance of 
expert confederates, they might easily produce illusions of 
a very startling and inexplicable nature to spectators totally 
ignofant of natural philosophy, and prone to every species 
of superstitious credulity. Probably they had no exhibitions 
80 astounding at first sight as the modem phantasmagoria, 
the automaton chess-player, the balloon, the sympathetic 
inks, and several of our chemical wonders, phenomena of 
which the principles are now familiar to many a schoolboy. 
Even our fire-eaters and combustible foreigners, who walk 
into an oven at a heat that will cook a beefsteak, are but 

* A ftill deseriptioa of these tricks with knives, lllastrated by engnf- 
lags, is given in Maloolm's Customs of London, vol. iii. p. 98. 
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Tenewinft pyrotechnic wonders that were known and 
practised centuries ago. The little black-letter '* Book of 
Secretes of Albertus Magnus,^' which discovers many 
** mervelys of the world,*' fiives full instructions how to 
perform the following exploits : 1. *< When thou wilt that 
thou seeme inflamed, or set on fyre from thy head unto thy 
feete, and not be hurt." — 2, "A merveylous experience^ 
which maketh menne to go into the fyre without hurte, or 
to beare fyre, or red hot yron in their hande without hurte." 
Dr. Fordyce, Sir Joseph Banks, and others, went into a 
heated room of nearly as high a temperature as M. Cha- 
bert's oven ; the girls mentioned by M. Tillet supported a 
heat of sixty degrees higher ; recent experiments fully con* 
firm the capacity of human beings to endure a still greater 
exposure to heat, without any very serious inconvenience ; 
and, in short, an extension of our philosophical knowledge 
will outjuggle jugglers of every description.* 

Our sapient monarch James I. was not altogetl^er with- 
out grounds for ascribing the marvellous exploits of the 
tragetours to witchcraft and demonology, since instances 
occurred wherein those performers, in order perhaps to ex- 
cite the greater attention, assumed to themselves the pos- 
session of supernatural powers, and even suffered death, 
under their own confession, as wizards and sorcerers. Upon 
this subject Lord Verulam's reflections! form a fine contrast 
to the narrow and bigoted ideas of the royal author of the 
Demonology. "Men may not too rashly believe the confes- 
sion of witches, nor yet the evidence against them, for the 
witches themselves are imaginative, and believe ofltimes 
they do that which they do not ; and people are credulous 
on that point, and ready to impute accidents and natural 
operations to witchcraft. It is worthy the observing, that 
both in ancient and late times the great wonders whitm they 
tell are still reported to be wrought, not by incantations or 
ceremonies, but by anointing themselves all over. This 
may justly move a man to tMnk that these fables are the 
eflTects of imagination ; for it is certain that ointments do 

♦ See Hone»8 Every^lay Book, vol. ii. p. 780. An accoant of the 
ifnivoroos achievements of Powel, who exhibited in England about fifty 
years ago. may be found in Struu's Sporu* and Pastimes, 4to.. p. 213; 
fh>m which book and Brand's Popular Antiquities these brief notices 
nave been chiefly gleaned. 

t In tlw t«nUi century of liis Nacoral Histery. 
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all (if they be laid on any thing thick), by stof^ing of thf 
pores, shut in the vapours, imd send them to the head 
extremely." 

The age of superstition and credulity is rapidly passing 
away ; a smile of contempt is the principal effect produced 
by the cozening priests who at Naples go through the 
annual mummery of liquefying St. Januarius's blood ; a 
new Faustus might spring up in Germany, or a second 
Galileo at Rome, without any fear of their being punished 
as magicians or heretics ; and that juggler must be a con- 
jurer indeed, who, even at the ignorant village of Tring, 
where the last of the witches was put to death, could now 
persuade his spectators that his legerdemain tricks were of 
a fupematural character, or performed by the aid of demons. 



CHAPTER XX. 



Sedentary Amtisements, — Music, MinttreU. 

** The man tbat hath not music in his soul, 
Nor is not mov*d with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit fbr treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 
The motions or his spirit are dull as nif ht, 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 
Let no such man be trusted." 

Shaktpeare, 

Why should we record the various and profound theories 
which have been formed upon the origin and first invention 
of music ? Surely it is more philosophical and true, more 
in accordance with the dictates of rebgion and the grateful 
promptings of reason, to acknowledge it at once as the 
unmediate, the earliest, and the most precious boon of 
Heaven. Nature herself has implanted in the heart of man 
a love of song, and of melodious combinations, by which he 
may give vent to, and create an echo for, his own joy in his 
happier moments, dissipate his sorrows when under afflic* 
tion, and cheer his labour at all times. 'By this innocent 
artifice the peasant and the mechanic liffh(«n their daily 
drudgery ; and the boatman, as he times we motion of his 
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o&rt to flome famiUar time, teems to conyert his toil into a 
pleasure. It has even, by a sad penrersion of its peaceftd 
tendencies, emboldened man to confront all the perils of 
war ; and Qointilian expressly affirms that the hiffh repu- 
tation of the Roman soldiery was partly attributable to the 
effect produced by the martial sound of the horns and trum- 
pets. Music is the purest, the sweetest, the most endur^ 
ing of all our gratincations. If the best things abused 
•become tiie worst, there are few of our blessings which may 
tiot be said to contain within them the seed of a curse ; but 
"from this liability to perversion, from this principle of sel^ 
corruption, the fascinating art of which we are now treating, 
is in a great measure exempt. ** When music, heavenfy 
maid, was young," we are indeed told that she possessed 
an iniiiriatinff and even a maddening power ; but we are 
not to yield unplicit credence to the reveries of poets and 
'febulists. No; music is naturally an allayer, not an exciter, 
of the angrv passions ; she seeks to ally herself with reli- 
gion and vutue, rather than with their opposites ; she is 
•our ffuide, our solace, our preserver from evil temptations ; 
«nd he who feels not the complacent influence of tnis guar- 
dian spirit should beware lest he justify the sinister aver- 
ment of our motto. 

To the divine gift of speech, the source of so man^r inap- 
preciable pleasures and advantages, music adds a universal 
language which all may understand, by which all may be 
equally charmed, and which is infinitely more livel^r, more 
-animated, and better adapted than an^ other to excite the 
•emotions of the heart. There is not, it must be confessed, 
ti more noble instrument than the human voice, which, pos- 
sessing exclusively the power of utterinff articulate and 
intelligible sounds, can make thought mel<raiotts, can infuse 
the whole soul into its mellifluous intonations, and at once 
ravish the ear, subdue the heart, and exercise the intellect. 
But when the soul is penetrated and absorbed by some 
•exciting object, ordinary speech is inadequate to the full 
■expressicm of its transports. Yielding to the vehemence 
of its impressions, it efiiises itself in cries, exclamatoiy 
apostrophes, and every variety of impassioned cadence; 
and not content with this vocal outpouring of its feelings, 
it seeks the aid of mwuc, which calms its agitation by im- 
p«ang to .^uui. a variety. e«en, continu-y. «d «K.U. 



\ 
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in^ sweetness, which the voice can never attain. Suck 
being the effects of this divine science, for such almost may 
music be termed, we can little wonder that in the earlier 
ages it was almost exclusively appropriated to the usages of 
religion, whose chief province it is to transport and elevate 
the soul by sentiments of joy, love, and gratitude to heaven. 
In these devout ecstasies, music, supplying what the human 
organs are incompetent to convey, enables the heart to give 
vent to the deep emotions of admiration and rapture ; mdiei 
it feel its own happiness ; enlarges its holy joy, by the ex- 
pansiveness of correspondent sounds, and seems to furnish 
it with melodious wings that it may waft itself upwards to 
the great object of its adoration. Such were the purposes 
to which it was applied by David, whose psalms, chanted 
to the accompaniment of voices and instruments, were in- 
tended to make known the miracles of the Deity, and to 
give a more fervent, grand, and sonorous expression to the 
praises, the gratitude, and the homage of man. 

In the infancy of the art, music, when not exclusivdy 
appropriated to religion, seems to have been restricted, evm 
among the Pagan nations, to the highest and most import 
tant objects, to which it addre*^^ itself by a character of 
gravity and simplicity. Ancient authors tell us that all the 
laws and exhortations to virtue, the lives and achievements 
of gods, heroes, and illustrious men, were written in verse, 
ana sung publicly by a choir to the sound of instruments ; 
a practice which we know to have also prevailed in the 
earliest times among the Israelites. More efficacious means 
for impressing the mind of the hearer with the love of reli- 
gion and virtue could hardly be devised, than when the 
sublime sentiments of both, clothed in all the dulcet acces- 
sories that could captivate the sense and toudi the soul, as 
well as hallowed by the sanctifying influences of the temple 
wherein they were promulgated, were poured at once upon 
the ear and upon the heart of the auditor. Such were the 
important effects formerly attributed to this art, both upon 
morals and politics, that Plato and Aristotle, who disagree 
in almost every other maxim, accord in their approbation of 
music as a powerful instrument in softening the roughness 
and ferocity of uncivilized man, and of forming the public 
character of nations. To this high praise, however, it can 
only hAT« been entitled in ita primitive state, when, bf 
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Rawing the attention of a rade people to the poetry of tvhich 
it formed the accompaniment, and by assisting to fix in 
iheir memories the religious doctrines, the legislative edicts, 
or the moral maxims thus publicly chanted, it assumed a 
teasoning and didactic rather than a sensual character, and 
j>ecame a powerful assistant to the divine and the legislator, 
^ho in those ages were generally musicians also. In the 
Infancy of the world, when few or none could read, it was 
necessary to set religion and virtue to music, in order that 
they might the more readily be learned by heart ; just as, in 
our modern infant-schools, we instil the rudiments of 
education by adopting them to some simf^e and famUiar 
tune. However martificial it might be in its construction, 
we have every reason to conclude that there was infinite 
grandeur and majesty in the music of the ancients, and 
more especially of the Hebrews, whose vocal and instro* 
mental choir, composed of hereditary performers, had not 
only the benefit of incessant tuition, but could scarcely iaSl 
to catch some portion of the sublimity and inspiration con- 
tained in the canticles on which this art was exercised. 

This was the golden age of music, this was its high and 
pahny state, this the period at which it assumed its noblest 
and most exalted character. Like man himself, it derived 
all its dignity from its subordination to a loftier and more 
spiritual power ; and, like the ambitious angels, it fell when 
it became discontented with the heaven that it enjoyed. 
From the moment when, divorcing itself from poetry, it 
sought to be a principal instead of an accessory, to attach 
more importance to a sound than to a thought, to supersede 
sentiment by skill, to become, in short, man's playfellow 
rather than his assistant teacher, a sensual instead of an 
intellectual gratification, its corruption or at least its appli- 
cation to less ennobling purposes had already commenced. 
We have said that the science was hardly capable of any 
very gross perversion ; but it was now rather associated 
with the earth than with heaven, more employed to reconcile 
man to this world than to prepare him for another ; it was 
rendered subservient to the passions ; presented a new and 
a fascinating pleasure, which, however blameless when in- 
dulged with moderation, was not altogether unsusceptible 
of abuse, since it might tend, by its great power over the 
mind, to subject it to the senses, to fix the soul, a« it wen^ 
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in the ean, disinelining them to listen to the voice of wisdom 
and truth, in their overweening fondness for a combination 
of sweet but idealess and animproving sounds. As the art 
of music, strictly so called, was more assiduously cultivated 
as it became more and more perplexed with complicated 
intricacies, only understood by a few, and less and less an 
exponent of the simple feelings and sentiments that are in- 
telligible to all, it may be said to have lost in general utiliW^ 
and value what it gained in science, and to have been grad* 
ually dissolving that union between sound and sense which 
imparted to it its chief interest and influence. 

rlutarch complains that in his time the masculine, noble, 
and divine music of the ancients, characterized by such a 
m^estic gravity, was superseded by a theatrical style, cal- 
culated to inspire only effeminacy and voluptuousness ; a 
subject on which he thus expresses himself, in the ninth 
book of his Symposiacs : '< The degenerate music which 
now prevuls, degrading all the arts connected with it, and 
more especially that of dancing, has divorced itself from 
the ancient style, which was altogether divine, and, becom- 
ing associated with trivial and vulgar poetry, has obtained 
possession of our theatres, where it excites such an extrava- 
gant a<hniration that it is enabled to exercise a complete 
^rranny over the stage. But at the same time it- has lost 
the approbation of all those who, by their wisdom and their 
virtue, ought to be considered the best judges of what is 
decorous and proper." The reader can scarcely fiEul to apply 
the^e remarks to modem times and our own country. 
Perhaps the most signal instance of the disassociation 
lamented by Plutarch is afforded by our English Italian 
operas, where a great portion of the auditors, bemg ignorant 
of the language, cannot appreciate the consonance, if 
any such exist, between the sentiments and the music; 
when, consequently, the words falling like inarticulate 
sounds upon the ear, cannot penetrate any further; and 
the pleasure derived from the scientific combinations of the 
composer, the mellifluous cadences of the singer, or the 
manual dexterity of the musicians, calls into exercise neither 
the feelings of the heart, nor the faculties of the head, and 
cannot lay claim, therefore, to any hiffher distinction than 
that of a strictly sensual, thoagh dom>tlet8 a refined and 
•togant, gratification. 
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To a certain extent, music has only foUowed the corrup- 
tion of its associate, poetry, the sister muses havins shared 
the same destiny. Confined at first to a strict and perfect 
imitation of nature, they had no other object than to instruct 
by delighting, and to excite emotions of piety to heaTen and 
benevolence towards man. For this purpose they employed 
the most appropriate expressions, rhythm, and melody. 
Music, always simple and marked by a jorrave and noble 
decency, respected the limits which had been prescribed by 
the ^eat masters, and more especially by the philosophers 
and legislators, who were generally at the same time poets 
and musicians. But the theatrical spectacles, together 
with the worship of Bacchus and other disorderly deities, 
ultimately depraved these wise regulations. By siving 
birth to the dithyrambic poetry, which was equally licen- 
tious in the expression, the rhythm, and the sentiments, 
they called into existence a music of the same lawless char- 
acter, and thus inflicted an irreparable injury on both.* 

Converted into an elaborate science, or applied to trifling 
and unworthy objects, modern music seldom reaches fiirther 
than the external senses, though it has been doubted whether 
the pleasure it imparts can at any time be strictly termed 
mechanical. ** It may indeed happen, from the number of 
the performers, and the complication of the harmony, that 
meaning and sentiment may be lost in the multiplicity of 
sounds; but this, though it may be harmony, loses the 
name of music, which, when it is not in some degree char- 
acterized by an expression of the passions, deserves no 
better name than that of a musical jargon. It must be at- 
tributed to our neglect of this alone, while our whole atten- 
tion is bestowed on harmony and execution, that the best 
peifoTmances of our artists and composers are heard with 
listless indifference and oscitation, nor ever can conciliate 
any admirers, but such as are induced, by pedantry and 
affectation, to pretend what they do not feel. Still may the 
curse of indiflerence and inattention pursue and harrow 
up the souls of every composer or performer who pretends 
to regale our ears with this musical legerdemain, till the grin 
of scorn or the hiss of infamy teach them to correct this de- 
pravity of taste, and entertain us with the voice erf nature I^t 

* Dictionnaire des Auteurs Classiques, art Mutique. 
t Encyclop. Britan., art. Mime. 
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We thill not extend these preliminaiy obeeirations upon 
the general nature of music, but proceed to give a brief 
■ketch of its history in this couutry. If we may judge by 
the respect and reverence shown to their bards, we may 
conclude that the ancient Britons were passionate admirers 
of vocal and instrumental music. ** Sometimes," says 
Bertholinus, '' when two armies were standing in order of 
bfttUe, with their swords drawn and their lances extended, 
upon the point of engaging in a most furious conflict, the 
poets have stepped in l^tween them, and by their soft and 
fiiscinating songs cahned the fury of the warriors, and pre- 
vented the bloodshed.'* The scalds were the poets and 
musicians of all the northern nations ; and upon the estab- 
lishment of the Saxons in Britain, the courts of the kings 
and the residences of the nobility afforded a constant asylum 
to these early minstrels. '* In the An^lo-Saxon language 
they were distinguished by two appellations, the one equiva^ 
lent to the modem term of gleemen or merrimakers, and 
the other harpers, from the instrument they usually played 
upon. The gleemen added mimicry and other means of 
promoting mirth to their profession, as well as dancing and 
tumbling, with sleights of hand, and variety of deceptions, 
to amuse the spectators."** 

As early as the seventh century it was customary at con- 
vivial meetings to hand a harp from one person to another, 
and every one who partook of the festivity played upon it 
in his turn, singing a song to the music for merriment^s 
sakcf It is probable, however, that cultivated music was 
but little known until after the conversion of the Saxons 
to Christianity, when professional missionaries were sent 
from Rome to instruct the converts in the art of singing, 
and particularly to teach the choirs the manner of perrorm- 
ing the festival service throughout the year, according to 
the practice of Rome. Under the superintendence of these 
precentors, schools were established in various places for 
the instruction of choristers, which accounts for that simi- 
larity a^ almost identity of melody observable in the 
sacred music of all the countries of Europe, up to the time 
of the Reformation. These masters did not always en- 
counter Tery docile pupils. John Diaconus, in his life of 

* mnn*9 Spoils and Pastimes, p. 156. 

t Bede*s Eccles. Hist, lib. Iv. cap. 94, as quoted by Stnitt 
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8t. GregOTj, tdlf m that the ancient Germane and French, 
fai attempting to aing the Giegorian chanty ^ were wholly 
unable to expreae its aweetnesa, inniiing it by barfoaioiia 
changes, auggested either by their natural ferocity or 
inconstancy of disposition. . Their figures were gigantic, 
and when they sang, it was rather thunder than musical 
tones. Their rode throats, instead of the inflections of 
pleasing melody, formed such rough sounds as resembled 
^ noise of a cart jolting down a pair of stairs."* It is to 
be hoped that the seminary for ecclesiastical music which 
waa subsequently established at Canterbury, and furnished 
instructers to the rest of tbe island, found more apt and 
pliant scholars. At all events they widely diffused the 
Roman music and singing, which were as much in favour 
with the English durinff the middle ages, when there were 
neither operas nor artificial voices to captivate our ancestors, 
as they are at the present day. 

Alfred, whose name is always presented to us when re- 
curring to the prevalent accomplishments of the age in 
which he lived, added to his other qualities that of being an 
excellent muncian. His being enabled to impose upon the 
Danes, when he entered their camp as a disguised narper, 
is no mean proof of his ability ; while his desire to en- 
courage the art he practised is proved by his having founded 
a promssorship at Oxford for its cultivation. 

The celebrated minstrel Taillefer, who came into Eng- 
land with William the Norman, was a warrior as well as a 
musician* He was present at the battle of Hastings, and 
appeared at the head of the conqueror's army, singmg the 
songs of Chariemagne and Roland ; but, previously to the 
commencement of the action, he advanced on horseback 
towards the army of the English, and, casting his spear 
three times into the air, caught it as often by the iron head ; 
he then drew his sword, which he also tossed into the air 
as ofien as he had done his spear, and cauffht it with such 
dexterity, that those who saw him attributed his manoeuvres 
to the power of enchantment. After he had performed these 
feats, he galloped among the English soldiers, thereby giving 
the Normans the signal of battle ; and in the action, it ap- 
pears, he lost his life.*'t 

^ Burgh's Aoecdotes of Maaie, vol. 1. p. IM. 
t Scmtt's Sports and Pastimes, p. 150. 
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Soon After the conquest, these musicians were generally 
cmlled minstrels, a term well known in Normandj some 
time before, where their art, consisting of several branches^ 
was divided among different professors, distinguished by 
various denominations. It w^s at the period of the first 
crusade, in the eleventh century, when Europe was begin- 
ning to emerge from the darkness and barbarism by which it 
had so long been overwhelmed, that the poets and songsters- 
known by the name of Troubadours* first appeared in 
Provence, instituting a new profession, which obtained the 
jMtronage of the Count of Poictou, and many other princes 
and barons, who had themselves cultivated poetry and music z- 
war, love, and gallantry being their principal themes, they 
were naturally the delight of the brave and the favourites 
of the fair, bcncause they sang the achievements of the one 
and the beauties of the other; while their compositions^ 
being rapidly improved under the joint influence of emula« 
tion and emolument, they introduced and established at 
different coarts the Proven9al language, and became th& 
founders of French song. It has been advanced that the 
troubadours not only efi^ted a revolution in literature, but 
in the human mind, and that, as almost every species of 
Italian poetry is derived from them, so aivj the most capti- 
vating part of secular vocal melody, seems to have had the 
same origin : at least that the most ancient strains that 
have been spared by time are such as were set to the songs 
of the troubadours, t They multiplied rapidly, and this- 
swarm of poet-musicians, formeriy comprehendcMl in France 
under the general title of jongleursy travelled from province 
to province, singing their verses at the courts of princes,, 
and being rewarded with clothes, horses, arms, and money. 

Jongleurs or musicians were often en^loyed to sing the 
compositions of the troubadours, who themse^s happoied 
to be deficient in voice, or ignorant of music. The term 
trouhadoury therefore, implies poetry as well as music. 
The jongleurs, menestriers, strollers, or minstrels, were 
frequently musicians without any pretensions to poetry. 
Many of the* works of these old French poets are yet pre- 
served. Fauchet has given a list of no less than 127, 
mostly song-writers, who flourished before the year 1300. 

* ekmetimes called Tfouvrwn^ or fnvMitort. 
t Buraey, U. S3S. 
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Durinff the reigiw of our Noiman kmgt, the minftieb were 
BCBicelj iees numerous in England than in France. Many 
of our old monkish historians complain of the shoals of them 
which a coronation or royal festival allured to the court. 
The earls also, and great barons, who in their castles emu- 
lated the pcMnp and state of royalty, did not consider their 
household establishment complete without poets and min- 
strels, itinerant bands of whom were gladly entertained in 
the rich monasteries. 

During the middle ages such large sums were sometimes 
lavish^ for the maintenance of minstrels, that the public 
treasuries were often drained. Matilda, queen to Henry I., 
after thus wasting the greater part of her reTenue, is said 
to have oppressed her tenants in order to procure mor^. 
Viewing with a jealous eye every act of munificence that 
did not benefit themselves and their monasteries, the monks 
failed not to inveigh loudly against this extravagance, und 
to stigmatize the minstrels, in no very measured terms, as 
janglers, mimics, buffoons, monsters of men, and con* 
t'^mptible scoiTers; while they censured the nobility for 
encouraging such sordid flatterers, and the populace for 
frequentmg performances which diverted them nrom mors 
serious pursuits, and only served to corrupt their morals. 
For these reproaches there seems to have been suflficient 
mund in the profligacy and insolence of the parties thus 
mculpated, which contributed more to their final down^ 
than all the interested declamation of their opponents. If 
encouragement produces excellence, these periformers ought 
not to have been deficient in skill. Froissart, recording an 
entertainment given by the princely Gaston, Earl of Fmx, 
says that he b^stsowed on the heralds and minstrels the 
sum of five hundred francs ; and to the Duke of Touravn's 
minstrels gowns of cloth of gold furred with ermine, valued 
tt two hundred firancs each. In our own country the pro- 
fessors of minstrelsy had the opportunity of amassing much 
wealth. From Domesday-book it appears that Beraic, the 
king's joculator, had lands in Gloucestershire ; Royer, 
Henry L's minstrel, founded the hospital and priory of St. 
Bartholomew, in West Smithfield ; and brethren of the 
same order contributed towards building tbe chnrdi of Sk 
Mary, at Beverly, in Yorkshire, as an inscription on one of 
the pillars still attests. It must be coufeBsed, however* 

X 
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4hak their gvneral habiti did not diipoM them to Mtte 
Money, and still less to appropriate it to pious uses. 

In 1316, during the reign of Edward fl., such extensive 
(nrivileges were cUimed by the minstrels^ and so many dis* 
solute persons assumed that character, that it became 
necessary to restrain them by express laws, which, how- 
ever, made an exception in favour of professional per* 
formers and minstrels of honour; meaning probably, thoee 
retained by the king and the nobility. The same abuses 
and extortions bei^ complained of m little more than a 
century afterward, Edward lY. grant^ to Walter Haliday, 
m a r shal, and to seven others of lus own minstrels, a charter, 
by which he restored the ^uild, or fraternity of the minstrels, 
empowering them to admit others, and to govern and punish, 
when necessary, all such as exercised the profession through- 
out the kin^rdom. 

This institution neither corrected the abuses, nor retrieved 
the reputation of the fraternity, which now suffered a ffradual 
decline. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth their credit was 
sunk so low in public estimation, that in an act againpt 
vagrants, they were included among the rogues, vagabondS| 
aim sturdy begffars, and subjected to the lue punishments 
— an edict which seems to have given the deathblow to this 
once highly-honoured profession. Public and private bands 
of musicians, however, were for a considerable time after 
this period still called minstrels, without any disparagement ; 
but the term seems to have been limited to instrumental 
performers, and such as were placed upon a regular estab- 
Hshment. The musicians of the ci^ of London, for 
instance, were called indifferently waits and minstrels.* 

In Ireland the bards and minstrels had at one time ** in* 
treased so much, and grown so insolent and formidable, 
that it was in a solemn convenuon of the states resolved to 
Wmish them into-— Scotland ! This sentence struck such 
a terror into our unruly musicians^ as quickly brought them 
to their senses : they implored pardon ; and, upon a promise 
of amendment, were suffered to disperse themselves up and 
down the country.*'! The poet Spenser describes them, in 
his time, as a most abandoned, corrupt, and desperate set 
of men ; the abettors of robbery, violence, and every other 

* 8tew*s Sumy, p. 81; Stmtt^s Sports and Pastlmts,pk 100. 
t Htoinrifal Essay on Natknal Song, p.-87. 
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crime. From these reproaches we must absohre the mon 
modem bard, blind Carolan, the last Irish minstrel, whose 
convivial planxties, composed, it is said, under the im- 
mediate inspiration of whiskey, will long preserve his popu- 
larity among the lovers of the bottle ; while his plamtive 
compositions will ever find admirers in those who have a 
soul for simple and touching melody. Carolan is no more ; 
and of the minstrels who once formed the deligfat of the 
prince and the peasant, of the kingly hall and the lady's 
bower, we have now, alas ! no better repres«itatives tlMun 
the blind fiddlers wandering about the country, and the 
ballad-singers, who occasionally accompany their ditties 
with instrumental munc 

After the invention of printing — an art which has tended 
to disseminate knowledge with wonderful rapidity among 
mankind — music, and particularly counterpoint, became an 
object of hip^h importance. A more active intercourse be- 
tween the different countries of Europe tended much also to 
the improvement of this science. All the aits, indeed, s eem 
to have been the companions, if not the produce, of s uc ce s s 
ful commerce: they appeared first in Italy, then in the 
Hanseatic towns, next in the Netheriands; and during 
the sixteenth century, when commerce became general, in 
every part of Europe. At this latter period music was an 
indispensable part of polite education. Professional per- 
formers, both vocal and instrumental, were retained at the 
court, and in the mansions of the nobility ; and the period 
had arrived when the principal materials for scientific com- 
position were prepared, when a regular and extensive scale 
lOT melody, a code of general laws for harmony, and a 
commodious notation and time-table, suf^ed the whcrie 
mechanism of the art. Practical musicians among the laity 
now began to acquire great reputation. An author who 
lived in the time of James I. says, ** We have here,'' — that 
is, in London — <* the best musicians in the kingdom, and 
equal to any in Europe for their skill in composing and 
setting of tunes, or singing, and playing upon any kind of 
instruments." Even our monarcns were proud thus to dis- 
tinguish themselves. Henry YIII. not only sang well, but 
played upon several sorts of instruments, and composed 
tongs and the tunes for them; an example which waa 
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«r Ae Bobilkj.* There m m coQectioii 
fiieen i ul in ■nnnempt, called Qii^^it ElizmbetJCs Yirgbud 
Book, eoBtaaaang fioeta which the best modem master could 
hanUj plaj to the end in leas than a mooth^s practice. 
Tolhs, sincnlailj ptolband in mnsical compoation, and 
Btrdj his adbniaMe scholar, were two of the anthors of this 
fioDoas collectian. During the leign of Elizabeth, the 
British mnsiriini wcie not inferior to any on the conti- 
nent; an observatioo scarcely ^iplicable to any other period 
of oar histoiy. 

But little of our secular ransic to the beginning of the 
sixteenth ce ntur y has been presenred. Of choral composi- 
tions during this centmr, sereral are still ertant. Heniy 
Yin. was the author of two whole msuuteo, besides an an- 
Ihttm, picsei 'ted in Bqyce's collection, and a moUl, of which 
. the late Dr. Hayes, of Oxford, possessed a genuine copy. 
John MaibedL, OTgamst of Windsor, first set to music in 
15601, ihewkoU Ki^jlidi cathedral service ; which, however, 
was mere cotdoferma, without counterpoint. It was in the 
leign of Edward YI. that metrical psalmody, as it b still 
employed in our parochial churches, became general in Eng- 
land, by the verMon of Stemhold and Hc^kins. Of the 
dear and masterly style of Dr. Tye, one of the prin- 
cipal composers of this period, a specimen is exhibited in 
Dr. Bumey's second volume ; and in the ColUclion of Car 
ikedral Musie^ ly English Matters, vrill be found an admi- 
rable anthem of the same c<nnposer. All church music, 
however, was about this perioci in danger of extirpation 
from the zeal of the Reformers against organs and curious 
singing, the puritans justly argumg that the pedantry of 
operose compositions and intricate measures not only ren- 
dered the words, but the music, difficult of comprehension. 
This objection being held reasonable, the council of Trent, 
in 1562, prohibited, among other things, << L'uso delle mu- 
siche nelle chiese con mistura di canto, o suono lascivo, tutte 
le azioni secolari, colloquie profane, strepiti, gridori.** A 
puritan pamphlet, published m 1586, prays, *< that all ca- 
thedral churohes may be put down where the service of 
God is grievously abused by piping with organs, singing, 
ringingy and howling of psalms from one side of the choir 

* Hall's ChroDiols. 
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to another; with the squeaking of chanting choriiten, 
dtsgaiMd, OS are all the rest, in white surplices ; some in 
comeiH»ps and silly copes, imitating the fashion and man- 
ner of antichrist, the pope, that man of sin, and child of per* 
dition, with his other rabble of miscreants and shavelings.*** 



CHAPTER XXI. 
Sedentary Amusements.-^Music, conchtded, 

'*WhenIo! a harlot Ibrm soft t'idinf by, 
With mincing step~-«niall Toice, init lanfoid tye ; 
Foreign her air— ner robe's discordant prkle, 
By singing peers upheld on either side ; 
She tripp*d and langb*d — too pref tjr nraeh to slaod^ 
CaM on the pnwtratiB nine a sccwnral look- 
Then thus in quaint recitativo spoke: 
*OCara! Cara ! silence ail that train ; 
Joy to great Chaos ! let diTiskm reign : 
Bat soon, ah ! soon rebellion will coounenos, 
If music meanly borrows aid from sense.' ** 

TheDuHciad. 

About the end of the reign of James I. a music lecture, 
or professorship, was founded in the University of Oxford ; 
but that monarch afforded little other encouragement to the 
art. No royal concerts are on record, and secular music, 
within the precincts of the court, seems to have been con- 
fined to the masks performed for the amusement of his 
majesty, in which songs and symphonies were occasionally 
introduced. Anthems, masks, madrigals, songs, and 
catches comprised at tlids time the whole of our music for 
the church, the stage, and the chwnber ; and the instru- 
mental productions were chiefly composed for lutes and 
viols. These being now entirely laid aside, we could scarcely 
do them justice, even had they been replete with genius and 
learning, which is by no means the case, their getieral char- 
acter being that of an artless insipidity. The musical wri- 
ters and composers of the seventeenth centuiy mho acquired 

* NeaPs History or tbo Purttans, p. 990 and 48(K 
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the greatest fame were, Oriando Gibbons, Pelham Hum- 
phrey, and Henry Puioell, who far excelled all their com- 
petitors. ** The puristSy"^ says Bumey, whea speaking of 
Gibbons, <' on account of the confusion arising firom all the 
parts singing different words at the same time, pronounce 
the style in which his full anthems are composed to be 
Yicious ; yet the admirers of fugue, ingenious contrivance, 
and rich, simple, and pleasing harmony, must regard them 
as exquisite productions, aUa Palestrina, a style in which 
Tallis and Bird acquired so much renown." Of Purcell we 
shall presently speak more fully. 

Instrumental music was little cultivated in this reign. 
The words coTtcertq and soruUa do not appear to have been 
then known even in Italy, nor did they come into common 
use till late in the seventeenth century. Madrigals, which 
were then almost the only secular compositions in parts, 
were supplanted by a passion for fantasias of three, four, 
five, and six parts, wholly composed for viols and other in- 
struments, Without the assistance of singers. Thus vocal 
music not only lost her independency, but was almost totally 
driven out of society ; as the ancient Britons, calling in the 
Saxons to support them, were themselves subdued by their 
own auxiliaries. Notwithstanding their title of fantasias, 
the style of these pieces would now appear very dry and 
fanciless, not to say contemptible. AU the instrumental 
music, indeed, of this period, with the single exception of 
the fugues of Frescobaldi, and the compositions for the 
organ, is dry, difficult, unaccented, and insipid.* 

Of the masks which were in fashion at the court of 
Charles I., the excellence consisted rather in the quaintness 
of the device; the magnificence of the scenery, and the splen- 
did constructions of the theatre, than in the music. Ben 
Jonson wasted his talent upon these trifling interludes, 
while Inigo Jones was condemned to exercise his luxuriant 
architectural taste upon no better materials than pasteboard 
and canvass. To this fashion, however, we owe those 
beautiful compositions, the Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher, 
and I he Comus of Milton, of which latter Henry Lawes, 
the friend of the author, composed the music 

Mor to the year 1600 we had few other wnnpOBtiiat' 

*Bvgh% Aneedocesof Uoiie, tt. 11«L 
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than mattMi and madrigala, the two principal divitiofia of 
sacred and secular music ; but from that time dramatic music 
became the chief object of attention, preparing a reyolution 
as to melody and expression even in sacred productions. 
Melodies now began to be preferred to pieces of many 
parts ; in which canons, fugues, and full harmony had chiefly 
employed the master's study, and the hearer's attention. 
Our hasty retrospect has hitherto furnished nothing so impor- 
tant to the progress of the art as the invention of recitative, 
or dramatic melody, which belongs to this era. No musical 
dramas similar to those afterwara known by the names of 
Opera and Oratorio had existed in Italy before the begin- 
nmg of the seventeenth century ; and although the stilo 
recitativo, first mentioned by Ben Jon son in 1617, was oc- 
casionally introduced upon the English stage in masks, 
plays, and cantatas, no regular drama wholly set to music 
was attempted, until in 1658 Sir William Davenant pro- 
duced the first opera ever performed in this country. Other 
entertainments of the same sort were exhibited with a pro- 
fuse decoration of scenery and dresses, rendered still more 
attractive by the best singers and dancers that could be pro- 
cured. Of these musicsd dramas the language was always 
English, until the latter end of the seventeenth century* 
when Italian singing began to be encouraged, and vocal as 
well as instrument^ performers from tli^t country were 
introduced upon our boards. The first English musical 
drama performed wholly after the Italian manner in recita- 
tive for the dialogue and narrative, and measured melo^ 
for the airs, was Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus, brought out at 
Brury-lane in 1706. Such is the charm of novelty, that 
although this miserable performance deserved neither the 
name of a drama by its poetry, nor of an opera by its music, 
it proved successful. The first opera performed wholly 
in Italian, and by Italian singers, was Almaide, produced 
in 1710. 

In all things, and particularly in music, the taste of 
Charles II. was that of a Frenchman. He had French 
operas ; a band of twenty-four violins in imitation of that 
at Paris ; and French masters to instruct some of them in 
liondon, while others were sent to Paris for tuition ; where^ 
however, it must be confessed, that musical science, as well 
as every other liberal art, was then better understood than 
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in England. Banister, the leader of his band, was thefirtt 
musician who established lucrative concerts in hondon. 
Perceiving the eagerness of the public for these perform- 
ances, the principal masters fitted up a concert-room m Yorfc- 
buildings, where the best compontions and performers, under 
the title of The Mttsic Meettng, continued for upwards of 
half a century to receive the patronage of the most distin- 
guished audiences. It was in this reign that Henry Par- 
cell, rising rapidly to distinction, became the darling and the 
delight of the nation, so far surpassing, both in vocal and 
instrumental music, whatever our country had previously 
produced or imported, that all his competitors seem to have 
been instantly consigned to contempt and oblivion. Nor 
was any other vocal music listened to with pleasure until 
nearly thirty years after his death, when he began to suffer 
the eclipse to which he had condemned his predecessors, 
and his compositions gave way to the favourite opeta. songs 
of Handel. 

The fame of this last-mentioned musician bavin? preceded 
his arrival in 1710, Aaron Hill, then in the direction of the 
Haymarket theatre, instantly applied to him to compose the 
opera of Rinaldo, the admirable music of which he entirely 
produced within a fortnight. Other works rapidly followed, 
but the public taste for musical dramas in Italian was now 
upon the wane, and the opera entertainments being found 
unprofitable were entirely suspended from 1717 to 172(^ 
when a fund of 50,000/. for supporting and carrying them 
on was subscribed by the first personages in the kingdom, 
formed into a society named "The Royal Academy of 
Music," by whom Handel was commissioned to engage 
operatic performers. At the close of the first season it 
appeared that the united efforts of the greatest composers 
and completest band of singers ever collected in this coun- 
try, although patronised by the king and all the principal 
nobility, h^ not indemnified the directors for the expenses 
of the undertaking. Thus we find, that firom the first estab- 
lishment of the regular Italian opera in this country it has 
proved a ruinous speculation to the managers. 

In the year 1723 the celebrated Francesca Cuzzoni ap- 
peared as a first-rate singer, and two years afterward her 
distinguished rival Faustina Bordoni, both of whom intro- 
duced changes in the style of operatic singing, by running 
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diviflioiui with neatnefs and velocity, at well as by aiiftaift* 
ing, diminishing, or increasing the tones in a manner pre- 
Yiously unpractised. So signally did these two performers 
engage the attention of the public, that parties were formed 
by their respective abettors almost as violent and inveterate 
as any that had been produced by theological or political 
differences ; yet so distinct were their styles of singings 
so different their talents, that the praise of one was no dis- 
paragement of the other. 

Oratorios were common in Italy during the seventeenth 
century, but in England they were never publicly attemptetl 
till the year 1732, when Handel, stimulated l^ the nval- 
ship of other adventurers, exhibited his oratorios of Esther^ 
and of Acis and Galatea ; the last of which he had composed 
twelve years before for the Duke of Chandos's chi^pel at 
Canons. But this great composer had not only to struggle 
against professional opposition. The nobility and gentry, 
offended at the advanced price for admission to the orato- 
rios on opera nights, opened a subscription for the per- 
formance of Italian operas at Lincoln's-lnn-fields, inviting 
the celebrated Porpora to compose and conduct it, and ett- 
gaging among other distinguished performers the match- 
kss Farinelli. The first ef!ect which the surprisingtalents 
of this most celebrated singer produced upon an English 
audience were ecstasy, rapture, enchantment. The first 
note he sang was taken with such deUcacy, swelled by 
minute degrees to such an amazing volume, and afierwaid 
diminished in the same maimer to a mere point, that it was 
applauded for full five minutes. Afler this he set off with 
such brilliancy and rapidity of execution, that it was diffi- 
cult for the violins of those days to keep pace with him. 
In short, in comparison with all other singers he was as 
superior as the famous horse Childers to ^ other racers. 
But it was not in speed alone that he excelled, for he united 
every perfection of every celebrated singer, and his voice 
was equally unrivalled in strength, sweetness, and compass, 
in the expression of tenderness, grace, and rapidity.* It is 
well known that this extraordinary singer and amiable man 
resided for nearly twenty years at the court of Madrid, 
where his favour increased to such a degree that he was 

* Burgb's AoAodotes, vol. iU. p. 89. 
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fegaided as prime minister, and yet made no enemies, vnd 
was never reproached with having abused bis good fortune. 

Two theatres for the performance of operas were now 
open, and both supported by composers and performers of 
great eminence; but the opposition, after having been 
maintained for scmie time with great spirit, ended in the ruin 
of all the parties engaged in it. It is in vain, however, to 
attribute this result to faction or enmity to HandeL The 
fact is, that the rage for these entertainments had greatly 
abated in our country, in spite of good compo8iti<m and 
exquisite performance. An Englismnan tires of dainties 
sooner than of common food, to which he returns with 
pleasure after excess. The public curiosity being satisfied, 
the whole nation regaled with eagerness and content upon 
the Bf.ggar^s Opera, and ballad mices on the same plan. 
Handel, having lost great part of his fortune by the opera, 
was under the necessity of appealing to the public gratitude 
in a benefit, which, for the honour of the nation, was so 
fully attended that he cleared 800/. His coacyutor, Heideg«- 
ger, opened an opera subscription for the ensuing season, 
but it was found necessary to abandon the undertaking, 
and the King's theatre, in the Haymarket, was shut up for 
some years. It was about this time that the statue of 
Handel was erected in Vauxhall, at the expense of Mr. 
Tyers, the proprietor of those gardens. 

In 1745, in consequence of the rebellion in Scotland and 
the popular prejudice against the performers, who were 
mostly Roman Catholics, the opera-house was shut. Next 
year it opened with an opera by Gluck, then a very youngs 
composer, and new dances by Auretti and the charming Vio- 
letta,* which, we are told, were more admired thw the 
music. In the autumn of this year, serious operas beins 
discontinued, a new company of comic singers was import^ 
from Italy for the first time. Four years aiterwani the 
arrival of Giardini formed a memorable epoch in the instru- 
mental music of this kinodom, his powers on the violin 
never having been equalled. When at his first public per- 
formance he played a solo of MartinPs composition, the 
applause was so long and loud that Dr. Bumey, who ^%m 
present, says he had never heard such hearty and un- 

* Afterward Mrs. Garrick, and only reeently deceased. 
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equivocal marks of approbation. In this year Signor CrozSi 
ihe manager of the opera, ran away, leaving the per- 
formers and innumerable tradespeople his creditors ; an 
event which for some time put a period to (^eras of every 
description. , 

The arrival of Giovanni Manzoli, in 1764, marked a 
splendid era in the annals of dramatic music, by conferring 
on serious opera a degree of favour which it had seldom 
attaiaed since its fi]ret establishment in this country^ 
"ManzoU's voice," says Dr. Bumey, "was the most 
powerful and voluminous soprano that had ev6r been heard 
on our stage since the time of Farinelli ; and his manner 
of singing was grand and full of dignity. The applause he 
received was a universal thunder of acclamation." Ten- 
ducci, returning at this time from the continent, and much 
improved, filled the station of second to Manzoli. Dr. Ame 
was employed to compose for these distinguished vocalists, 
but he was out of his element in an Italian opera, and his 
attempt was considered a decided failure. 

Gaetano Guadagni created a great sensation in the ma* 
sicai world in the year 1769. His figure was uncommonly 
elegant and noble ; his countenance replete with beauty, 
intelligence, and dignity; and his attitudes and gestures 
so graceful that they would have been excellent studies for 
a painter or a statuary. The music he sang was the most 
iimple imaginable ; a few notes with frequent pauses and 
^[^rtunities of being liberated from the composer and the 
band were all he required. In these seemingly extempora- 
neous effusions he proved the inherent power of melody, 
totally divorced from harmony, and unassisted even by 
unisonous accompaniment. The pleasure he communi- 
cated proceeded chiefly from his artful manner of diminish- 
ing the tones of his voice, like the dying notes of the ^olian 
harp. Other singers captivated by a swell, but Guadagni, 
afler beginning a note or passage with all the force he could 
safely exert, £^ed it off to a thread, and gave it the entire 
efiect of extreme distance. 

It was about the period of which we are now writing 
that dancing seemed to gain the ascendant over music, by 
the superior talent of Mademoiselle Heinel, whose grace 
and execution were so perfect as to eclipse all other excel- 
lence. "From this time to the present hour dancing 



""ereignty of .if "P^r-^T' .1" ">«..«"'? ■»""»«»' 
dr«nMrp.iu7 «*■»- "■.h»™ f " ""> m<«t important p«. 
ive. ™l-ii >'"' p-iWI^of the Beventeenth century 
ichineiT ind deeofalion look the [ead, and dinunwhed tho 
ueqiHuKs 'to"' o'' ™""''= ""^ l>oetry. Aa the arts of 
iging and dramatic composition improved, mumc ^ned 
..BcBBifanej iwer both decoration and poetry, until tho 
[^meni irf'ApoEtolo Zeno and the genius of Metaataiio 
Jted the iTric muse far above her former leiel. Dancing 
r threatened to annihilate the former three. Afler the 
srtura of Mademoiselle Heinel, Veatrii le Jenne and 
denwiselle Baccelli were the &TOnrile dancers, till the 
val of the elder Vestria, when pleasure waa aublimed 
> ecBta«y. 

'In the jear 1781, the celebrated Paj^chierotti had been 
id so often that his singing was no impediment lo 
veraation ; but while the elder Vestria waa on the alage, 
luring a piu tad, any of bis admirers forgot themselves 
far aa to applaud Mm with their hands, there was an 
*nt check upon liis rapture by a choral tew/i / Those 
•.n of mnsic who talked the loudest while Pacchierotii 
1 singing a patbetic air, or making an eiquisite close, 
re now thrown into agonies of displeaEnre, leat the 
cefi^ movements du dieti d£ la danac should be diaturbed 
audible approbslion. Since that time the moat minute 
I lespectAil attention has been given to the manly grac« 
Le Pio^ atnl the light fantastic toe of the younger 
o the Rossis, the Theodores, the Coulona, th« 



li London abounded exceeded 
t of any other city of Europe, lamented that there waa 
public periodical occasion for consolidBting them into 
I band, on (nch a gtand and magnificent seaJe aa no 
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dtiusr part of the world could equal. It occarraa to thoM 
gentlemen, who were all enthusiastic admirers of Handel^ 
that the next year (1784) would be a proper time |br some 
such institution, since it formed a complete century since 
his birth, and an exact quaii^r of a centiiry since his de. 
cease. Such was the origin of the commemoration of 
Handel, which was first celebrated in ^jV^e^minster Abbey, 
where the remains of that gtev^ inusiciai^i were deposltedT 

The arehijtectural arrangements /or ,lfhe reception of their 
majesties and the first personages m ^he }shigAova at- the 
east end, for upwards of five h,un&re4 musicians in thf 
orchestra, and for nearly four thousand persons in \tie area 
wd galleries, being ail in perfect harmony with the vene* 
rable style of the abbey, added incalculably to the effect, an^ 
constituted altogether the grandest an4 most magnificent 
spectacle that the imagination can conceive, ^^e chor^ 
bands were placed on steps in the si^e aisles, gradually 
ascending beyond the sight of the audience. *fhe principai 
singers were ranged in front of the orchestra i^ at oratonoe^ 
accompanied by 5xe choirs of St Paul, the A^l>bey^ Windsor| 
and the Chapel Royal. ' 

Without even a Coryphteus to beat time, the performance 
was not less remarkable for the multiplicity of voices ahipl 
instruments employed, than for accuracy and precision. 
The united harmony and power af this fitupendoiis band, 
combined with the solemnity of the occasion, and the augucft 
character of the sacred building, might well be termejj 
isublime in their effect, awakening new and exquisite sensa^ 
tions in the lovers of the art, and even electrifying those wh^ 
had never before received pleasure from musbal sbuhds. 
In 1785, the bsmd, vocal and instrumental, amounted to 
616 ; in 1786, to 741 ; in 1787, to 806 : and m sub8e<iue4 
jears to still greater numbers. The members and guardianji 
of the musical fund, enlarged by these commemoroUcms oC 
Handel, are now incorporated under the title of ^'Koy^d 
Society of Musicians.*' 

The first memorable oceurrenee ai the King's Theatre^ 
in the year 1788, wa« the exhibition of a new dance by ^th^ 
•celebrated M. Noveire, called Cupid and Psyche, which so 
.outkptured the spectators, that ^^verre "wom unanimously 
mailed for to receive oa tilie stage thd humours duie to hif 
italeiitsi^ Ufi was led lo^rwaxd by Vestris sof^ Hilligfthur^ 
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and crowned "with laurel by them, the other prineipd 
dancers, and all the figuranti who had been employecU 
This, though common m France, was unprecedented in 
Endand. 

Of these times the most eminent Italian singers were 
Pacchierotti, Rubinelli, and Marchesi. In discnminating 
their several excellences. Dr. Bumey has partirr'^rly 
praised the sweet and touching jroice of Pacchieroiti, 'n 
fine shake, his exquisite taste, his great fancy, and hi» 
divine expression in pathetic songs : of Rubinelli's voices 
the fulness, steadiness, and majesty, the accuracy of hia, 
intonations, his judicious graces : of MarchesPs voice, the 
elegance and flexibility, his ffrandeur in recitative, and hie 
inexhaustible fency in embellishments. 

The opera management of Sir John Gallini, who had 
associated himself with Mr. Taylor, was unpropitious, and 
terminated calamitously. On the 18th of June, 1789, a fire 
broke out wMle the dancers were practising a new ballet, 
and the whole of this superb edifice, which had been erected 
by Sir John Vanbrugh, and first opened in 1705, was, in 
less than two hours, utterly destroyed. A new and splendid 
theatre rose firom its ruins, which, after some delay from 
legal difiliculties, was at length first opened as an Italian 
Opera-house on the 26th of January, 1798. Madame 
Banti made her debut at this house in the spring of the 
following season, and was received with an enthusiasm due 
to her amnirable acting, perfect intonation, and great power 
of expression, which enabled her not only to delight the 
ear, but to penetrate the heart. In the place of this ifesci- 
nating singer, Mrs. Billington appeared as prima donna in 
the year IwX. Three seasons afterward tne public were 
not only pleased but astonished by the powers of Madame 
Grassini, especially when it was known that the compass 
of her voice did not exceed eight or ten notes. The admi* 
ration she excited was in the following year divided with 
the celebrated Catalan!, who first appeared in the character 
of Semiramide, and amazed as well as fascinated the audi- 
ence by her almost supernatural performances. As an 
actress equally eminent in the tragic and comic scene, she 
has never been surpassed, perhaps never equalled, on the 
c^ra stage. Her voice transcends aU that had been sup- 
]^o»ed poMible in the human organ, combining with its 
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HezibiH^ and clearness such an unrivalled volume, that it 
can penetrate through the loudest chorus and moeft complete 
band in the kingdom. We forbear from recapitulating the 
vocal performers who have succeeded her, or from enlarging 
upon the state of music in England subsequently to her 
departure, since both these subjects must be familiar to the 
majonty of our readers. Nor is it our purpose to discuss 
the theory of music as an art. Our little work professes to 
be rather superficial and amusing, than profound and scien- 
tific. The professor and connoisseur will have recourse to 
disquisitions much more minute than those which our narrow 
limits can be supposed to admit.* 



CHAPTER XXIL 
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*• Behold four kings in majesty revered, 
With hoary whiskers and a forked beard ; 
And fbnr fair qaeens, whose handa sustain a flower, 
Th' (expressive emblem of their sorter power : 
Four knaves in garbs succinct, a trusty band. 
Caps on their heads, and faalbertsin thetr hand ; 
And party-coloured troops, a shtning train, 
Drawn forth to combat on the velvet plalu." 

Rape of the Lock, canto 3. 

**A GRAVE elderly gentleman," says the facetious Mr. 
Joseph Mills, " having once observed to a female relative, 
who was an indefatigable whist-player, that there was a 
great deal of time lost at cards, the lady replied, with infinite 
naivetij » what ! in shuffling and cutting 1 Ay, so there is, 
but how can we avoid itV" This anecdote occurred 
involuntarily to the vmter, when he recollected that he was 
no practitioner in any of the various and profound arts 
emanating from fifty-two quadrangular pieces ai stamped 
pasteboard ; that he had elsewhere, writing, perhaps, with- 

• Sir John Hawkins's General History of Music, 5, vols. 4to. and Dr. 
Bumey*s work on the same subject, are the most Aill and complete. De 
Burgh's Anecdotes are principally compiled from these sources, but being 
ia nanower compass, 3 v«U flvo, they offer a greater facility of refereucf 
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but ini consideration of the subject, expressed a cblnci* 
dence in opinion with the grave elderly gentleman afore- 
iai.d ; arid ihat he was nevertheless about to commit thtf 
tery offence against which he had inveighed, by giving up 
a portion of his time to catds* He has no defence to offer, 
lior is he aware that any is required. Cards, when not 
indulged to excess, or imade the instruments of jgambling, 
lire an innocent and in many iiistances, a beneficial recrea.' 
tion I they have engaged no small portion of human time 
%xkd attention, and offer therefore an excusable, and by no 
taessM uninteresting subject of inquiry. That they nave 
Hfibr^t^ flciope for much deep investigation, profound 
learning, aikhingenious h3rpothesis, must be manifest to any 
one who has consulted the elaborate and handsomely illus- 
trated quarto of Mr. Samuel Weller Singer,* which, being 
by far the most curious and comprehensive work upon the 
iubje<st| has chiefly ilupplt^ us with materials for the 
ensuing summary. 

Tke cdoraoi^ feeelved cypinion that cards were mvented 
In France, about t^e close of the fourteenth century, for 
^e amusement of Charles Yl.y livhile he was afflicted with 
mettle! derang^ni^nt, is proved to be erroneous, their eX" 
istence being traced to a much earlier period. Mention is 
made of them in the Annals of Provence, about the year 
1361, when it appears that the knave {valet) was desig- 
bated^by the name of TucMnij an appellation bestowed upon 
a formidable band of robbers who were then ravaging the 
ConUat Venaissifi ; and a recent discovery in a MS. be- 
longing to M. Lancelot, shows that they were known 
twenty years earlier. It appears that the Germans became 
AOquamted with them about the same time as the French. 
ThAt thoy orighjiat^d with . the latter nation has been 
Uif$«rre^ frpia. t|i0 fie^t-de4i8 V^^ifig found in every court- 
cai4;.bnt thene ,V^ lifep?<fi8e fouiS among the or?iamen 
of itifi . Romany*, at a rempte period ; on ^ the iif ieptres and 
crowxis of Uie eKnperor^ oC the wes^ in tjie poiddle ages, and 
cai those of the kings of England, before the Korman con- 
quest. The earUest cards, moreover, of which specimens 
are extant do not bear this mark of French origin. 

. * Researches into the BHstorv of Playins-cards; with Ulascmtioiiaef 
fhe Origin of Engraving and Piintisg on Wood. .4to. I^ondoir, iSlO. Of 
titfs woik only two hundred and fifty copies were printed. 
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l^j>aln haa found a champion for her claims to the honour 
%>f this invention in the Abb^ Rive ; and it is certain that 
a prohibitory edict against the usage of cards was published 
by John I., King of Castile, in 1387. In favour of the 
Spaniards, it is urged that their language has supplied the 
names of some of the cards, and of many of the most 
ancient games, such as primero, and the principal card in 
the game, quinola ; ombre, and the cards spadille, maniile, 
basto, punto, matador, quadrille, dec. The suit of clubs upon 
the Spanish cards is not the trefoil, as with us, but positively 
clubs or cudgels, of which we retain the name, though we 
have lost the figure: the original name is bastos. The 
spades are swords, called in Spain espadas ; in which 
instance we retain the name, and some faint resemblance 
of the figure. These being proofs of early adoption rather 
than invention, it has been surmised that the Spaniards 
derived their knowledge of cards immediately from their 
Moorish invaders ; especially as the name bestowed upon 
them in the Spanish language seems to be Arabic At that 
time the Moors were an enlightened people, compared with 
the inhabitants of Europe ; and as it is acknowledged that 
we are indebted to them for the dawn of science ana letters, 
and certainly for the game of chess, why may not playing- 
cards have proceeded from the same source ? 

The romances of the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries, although they record the manners and 
amusements of those times with great minuteness, mak« 
no mention of cards ; whence we may fairly conclude that 
they were then unknown in Europe, while there appear 
«uch striking analogies between the game of chess and 
cards in their first simple form, that it is not unreasonable 
to deduce them both from the same eastern source. In the 
early cards we have the king, knight, and knave, and the 
numerical cards, or common soldiers. The oriental game 
of chess has also its king, vizier, and horseman, and its 
pauns, or common soldiers ; but the parties at cards are 
doubled ; there are four instead of two of each, which is 
the only variation. There were only thirty-six cards in 
the original eastern pack ; the more complicated one was 
undoubtedly of later invention. 

Perhaps the English derived their first knowledge of 
cards from th« crusaders, rather than from their continental 



|ie^h}>ouirs*,. That they if ere in use some time previausf;^ 
to T464 cannot be doubted ; for in the parliament-rolls of 
^^^t yea^ tUey are mentioned among other articles which 
^^ ,npt to be imported. Had they been introduced pre« 
yjoi^sly to the year 1400, when Chaucer died, he would 
inrobabLy hav^ referred to them ; yet in speaking of amuse- 
ment^ ne only says—" They dancen, and they play at che» 
knd tableis.", We have, in fact, very few allusions to this 
division until after the year 1500; b\)t it must have been 
commoix in the reign of Henry VII.> among whose private 
^jcpens^s money for losses at cards appears to have been 
fteveral t^es issued. 

Although we cannot assent to tbe common opinion that 
cards were invented by the French in the fourteenth century^ 
it should ^^eiU that about this time the figures and suits 
underwent ^ change, possibly in France, and that their 
present forms were then first adopted. According to an 
eiplMiation which Ims been nven of the figures, the queeA 
of spades, wMch in the early French cards is named Pallas, 
Was meant to represent Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans ; 
the king of spades (pique) bears the name of David ; that 
of clubs (trefle), the name of Alexander ; that of hearts 
(cceuTs), Charlemagne ; and that of diamonds (carreaux), 
C<UAr* The. knave of spades is called Ogier ; that of club% 
ItOiifidetot ; that of hearts. La Hire; and that of diamonds, 
Mector, The queens of spades, clubs, hearts, and dian^onds 
luriB respectively tiamed Pallas^ Argine, Jvdicj and Rachel. 
^ Every game may be considered a species of combat, paf* 
ticiilatly that of cards, and we find accordingly that four 
warlike monarchs were chosen for the kings ; the knaves 
{talets) yrere symboUcal of the vassals of feudal times, in 
trhom consisted the principal strength of the state ; the 
other cards refer to the residue of the people of whom the 
tanies were composed. The queen appears to have been 
introduced by the gallantry of the Flrench. The games of 
ombre and quadrille, which seem by their nature to have 
taken their rise in a chivalric age, are of Spanish origin, 
tod still continue to be favourites with the people of the 
Peninsula. The pack with which they are played, consists, 
like the German one, of forty-eight cards only, the tens 
^the former and the aces in the latter being omitt^. 
Tbnr tiuts, fimilar to thoM of the ItaUans^ are what have 
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lUetk called tbd trappda suits, presumed to be of eriui^etA 
origin. 

In Germany the suits of cards were at an early period 
lermed sckelUn, bells ; hertzeiu hearts ; grun^ green ; an^ 
eichelriy acorns ; devices for which other objects were some^ 
Umes substituted, such as the human figure, animals, birdi^ 
plants, fruits, and flowers. Like other nations they subset 
quently invented ^ames of their own : lendsknecht or lan^ 
quenet is the oMest German game. Its name, whicR 
signifies a particular description of foot-soldier, Intimatei 
that it was mvented, or at least first played, by the military^ 

f)os8ibly at the commencement of the war in the Netheir» 
ands under Maximilian I., about the year 1494, when & 
body of the landsknechte were enrolled in the service of the 
emperor. 

The European change in the suits has been esplained) 
on the supposition that the original eastern cards repre- 
sented allegorically the orders or ranks of society, and that 
the Europeans in their figures had the same object in view. 
Thus the suits in the Italian and Spanish cards have beeik 
said to signify, by gpade or swords, the nobility ; cappe^ 
caps or chalices, the clergy ; denarii money, the citizens ; 
hustoni^ clubs or sticks, the peasantry. Illustrating the 
French suits in the same manner, piques intended for the 
point of a lance or pike, used by the knights, would signiQr 
the first order, or nobles : cceur, hearts (sounding like chceur, 
a choir), denoted the clergy : treflef clover or trefoil, applied 
to the husbandmen, who formed the middle class of the 
community, when commerce and manufactures were little 
known : carreau, the end or head of an arrow, represented 
the vassals, from among whom the common soldiers or 
axtehers were taken. Interpreting in the same symbolical 
manner the German suits, we find that achelleriy little belts, 
were anciently the ornaments of princely dresses ; and that 
great personages, as a mark of their quality, generally 
carried a hawl^ to whose legs bells were attached. These, 
therefore, are used as a tjrpe of that order of society. 
Hearts denote the clergy, as in the French cards ; green, or 
leaves, has the same relation to the husbandman as trefle ; 
and acorns, or oak, symbolize the woodman, peasants, ^d 
slaves. The analogy appears striking, and the deduction* 
are ingembiu ; but wiimer any such iJlegorjr Wds Intended 
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by the inventors of cards must ever remain a matter of 
<loubt. 

Our English names of the suits are in part adopted from 
the Spanish, and partly from the French ; yet it is singular 
that the suits themselves are altogether those of the latter 
nation. To the trefle, or trefoil leafi we have applied the 
Spanish term hastos, translating it literally into clubs. Nor 
have we faithfully rendered the French word carreaux by 
diamonds. The figured or court-cards were formerly called 
coat-cards ; and Strutt says, " I conceive the name implied 
coated figures, that is, men and women, who wore coats, in 
contradistinction to the other devices of flowers and animals, 
not of the human species." 

A modem writer has expressed his surprise that no im- 
provement has taken place in the figures on cards. Had he 
been acquainted with the beautifiil figured cards produced 
in Germany nearly three centuries ago, of some of which 
specimens are given in Mr. Singer's elaborate work, it 
would have increased his surprise that we should have 
remained content with the grotesque and unmeaning im- 
pressions upon ours, when such admirable examples had 
been held out to us by our neighbours. But even the 
German cards have now degenerated into the same kind of 
rudeness, all recent attempts at introducing better designs 
having failed both there and in France. Some ingenious 
card-makers in England have lately endeavoured to intro- 
duce improved specimens, both as to drawing and colouring ; 
but such is the force of habit, that although the attempt 
has been applauded, and the cards admired, they have been 
purchased rather as curiosities than for use, and the old 
barbarous daubings have maintained their ground. 

I has been a question whence the grotesque figures on 
modem court-cards could have been derived ; they bear no 
distant resemblance to some of the representations among 
the Chinese, wliose cards are charged with similar designs ; 
but it is impossible to determine where and by whom they 
were first adopted. Perhaps we ought to seek no further 
than the rude woodcuts of the fourteenth and fifleendh cen- 
turies, many of which are as unlike the human figure as 
are the singular objects depicted on our cards. 
' Let it not be supposed that cards have never been applied 
to higher purposes than those of amusement. At different 



penoAs they have been extctimely, tmd, as we an toldi 
not unsuccessfully used as a means of instruction. The 
first who sought to make them subservient to this object 
was Thomas Mumer, a learned Minorite friar of the s.x- 
teenth century, who, being engaged in teaching philosophy 
at Friburg, perceived that his young pupils were disgusted 
with the formalities of a logical treatise, pkced in their 
hands to teach them the terms of dialectic science. 

He imagined, in consequence, a new mode of exciting 
their attention to this dry and repulsive study, by adapting 
it to a pleasing recreation in the form of a game of cards, 
which proved so successful, that the extraorduiary progress 
of his scholars caused him to be suspected for a magician ; 
and in order to justify himself he was obliged to disclose to 
the rectors of the university the means by which he had 
effected such wonders. This game was composed of fifty 
two cards, on which were depicted bells, crabs, fish, acornsy 
scorpions, turbans, hearts, swallows, suns, stars, pigeon% 
crescents, cats, shields, crowns, and serpents ; but in what 
manner these objects were applied to the inculcation of 
logical rules and dialectic terms we shall not attempt to 
describe ; as we doubt whether the most profound logician 
of the present day would be able to comprehend it. It 
appears to have been a scheme of artificial memory applied 
to this particular science. We have in our own times more 
than one practical system of mnemonics, or reminiscerUia 
liumeralisy wherein numbers and various unmeaning obiect« 
are used for the purpose of giving a kind of locality to idea«^ 
upon the principle of nssoclation. Erasmus, in one of nis 
^dialogues,* has ridiculed these toval roads to the sciencesi 
and seems to have had in vibw the then recent system of 
Mumer, wliose success gave rise, at a subsequent period, to 
numerous imitations and extensions of his discovery, which 
was applied not only to those studies that merely require 
flight and memory, such as geography, chroholo^, mytholr 
ogy, history, and others ; but ^so to thotfe 'Which demand 

* Ars Notaria. ElusMi Got.t/xitnk. p. 5M. ** Brasm. Audio irte^ 
esse quamdam notoriim, quae baec prnstet, ut Homo, mioiino iMgotlOk 
perdiscat omnes discipllnas Uberales. t>is : Quid audio ? vidisti codioem T 
Erasm : varias animantiUin fohhas, dracoiium, leonum, leopardonmif 
▼ariosqne circulos, et in bis descriptas voces, parUm GraBcas, mutim 
Latinas. aliasqae B9rt>4ncanviiUaCuarain. Dis : Ego allttu UiflU is* 
liovl qulin curain, amorrao, et asaidiatateiii." 
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thought and reasoning, such as logic and jurisprudence 
In the Commencement of the seventeenth century an aston- 
ishing fiumber of games was published upon the model of 
Mumer*s, and there is scarcely a branch of juvenile educa^ 
tion which has not been thus treated in our own diiys. 

M. De Brian ville published a set of heraldic cards at 
Lyons, in 1660, and, as he composed his game of the arms 
of the sovereign princes of the north, of Italy, Spain, and 
France, some of the arms were necessarily distributed on 
the knaves, which gave such umbrage to the parties thus 
scurvily treated, that the unlucky inventor of the game was 

groseculed, his plates were seized by the magistrates, and 
e was obliged to conciliate favour by converting his knaves 
into princes and knights. A treatise on morals, discipline* 
and conversation, in the form of a game at cards, is referred 
to by Echard, as existing among the imperial MSS. at 
Vienna, but he does not mention the date of it. Paclfii of 
cards, or rather sets of prints, arc extant, intended as satires 
upon the Spanish invasion, the Catholic James and his 
queen, the South Sea bubble ; and other subjects. Sir 
John Harrington, in his " Apologie for Poetry," makes 
mention also of a play, in which the game of cards seems 
to have been allegorized. — " Or to speake of a London 
comedie, how much good matter, yea, and matter of state, 
is there in that comedie called the Play of the Cards 1 In 
which it is showed how foure parasiticall knaves robbe the 
foure principal vocations of the realme, videlicet — the voca- 
tion of souldiers, schollers, marchants, and husbandmen." 
It is evident that the notion of the four suits being intended 
to represent the four casts or orders of society, had obtained 
ground in England at this early period. 

We have already stated that cards, like most other games, 
have a martial character, the queen being a comparatively 
modem introduction of the French, and the pack consist- 
ing originally of kings, knights, squires, and common sol- 
diers. Ombre, <^adrille, and lansquenet, bear marks of 
their military origin ; and in the seventeenth century a game 
was commonly played in France, called " Le Jeu ue la 
Guerre," consisting of a piquet pack, with the addition of 
four other cards, called strength^ deaths the generalj and the 
prisoner of war. Upon the ace of spades was represented 
« xannomer ; upon that of dabs a soldier .with a drawn 
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•word, designating the infantry ; upon that of diamondf, a 
battalion ; and the ace of hearts represented the cavalry. 
It was more a game of chance than skill ; in which respect, 
periiaps, the inventor thought that it bore a closer resem- 
blance to war. 

Primero, prime, and primavista are one and the same 
game, the popularity of which during the reign of Eliza- 
beth is apparent from the frequent mention of it in the 
writers of that time. Shakspeare speaks of Henry VIII. 
playins at primero with the Duke of Suffolk, and makes 
Faistimr exclaim, " I never prospered since I forswore my- 
self at primero." That it was the coart game is evidenced 
in a very curious picture described by Mr. Barnngton, in 
the ArcbflBologia, which represents Lord Burieieh playing 
at this pastime with three other noblemen. Pnmero con- 
tinued to be the most fashionable ?ame throughout the 
reigns of Henry VIII., Edwanl VI., Mary, Elizabeth, and 
James. In the Earl of Northumberiand*8 letters about the 
powder-plot, we find that Josceline Percy was playing at 
primero on Sunday, when his uncle, the conspirator, called 
on him ht Essex House : and in the Sydney Papers there 
is an account of a quarrel between Lord Southampton and 
one Ambrose Willourhby, on account of the former persist- 
ing to play at primero in the presence chamber after the 
queen had retired to rest. From an epigram of Sir John 
Harr ngton we learn that the games most in vogue in this 
queen's reign were prime or prunero, mawe, loadam, noddy, 
bankerout, and lavolta, if this last be not rather an expres- 
sion used at play, than the name of a game. 

Bishop Latimer in his sermons would occasionally avail 
himself of the card terms, which he called dealing out 
Christianity : and Fuller records a country minister, who, 
preaching from Romans xii. 13, " As God has dealt to 
every man the measure of faith," prosecuted the metaphor 
of dealing, urging his hearers to play above-board, not to 
pocket cards, but to follow suit, <&c. ; a mode of preaching 
which was admirably effectual in those days, though it 
would be deemed highly indecorous in ours. 

It appears from a passage in the GulPs Hornbook, pub- 
lished in the reign of James I., that the spectators at the 
playhouse amused themselves with cards wnile waiting for 
the commencement of the performance. 
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Maw^ thp iiecond game mentioned by Sir John Haning* 
Ion, and one or which we find frequent notices in our earliet 
writers, was played with a piquet pac)t of thirty-six cards, 
and any number of persons from two to six may form the party. 
When six play, a card is turned up all round, and those 
who have tne three highest are partners, and are opposed 
to the three lowest : when four only play, it is two against 
two, as at whist. This game had a variety of strict rules 
und technical terms which it would be tedious to recapitu- 
late. 

Noddy seems to have borne some resemblance to the more 
f^ent and childish game of BecU the knave cut of door», 
which is mentioned, together with Ruff and new coat^ io 
Hey wood's play of A Woman killed toith Kindness, 

Oleek is joined with primero in Green's Tu quogust 
where one of the characters proposes to play at twelve- 
penny gleek, but the other insists on making it for a crown 
at least. A long account of tMs game is given in the Com- 
plete Gamester, where it is called " a noble and delightful 
game and recreation." Duchat says it derives its name 
from the German gluck — ^hazaid, luck, chance. The hold- 
ing of three cards of one suit, as Uiree kings, thr^ knaves, 
three aces, dec. constitutes the gleek* 

Bankerout is probably the same with bankfalet, described 
In the Complete Gamester, At tlus game the cards must 
be cut into as many parcels as there are players, or more, as 
may be agreed. Eveiy one stakes as much on his own 
«ard as he chooses, or if there be any supernumerary parcels, 
any one may stake on them. The dealer pays to eveiy 
flayer whose card is superior to his, and receives from 
«very one whose card is inferior. The best cards are the 
aces, and of these diamonds are the highest ; then hearts, 
clubs, and lastly spades. Of the other cards, the power is 
the same as at whist. We are informed that the modern 
name of this amusement is blind hazard. 

Ombre owes its invention to the Spaniards, and is said to 
partake of the gravity which is the peculiar character of 
that nation. It is called U Hombrcj or the man, and was 
so named, says Bullet, on aecount of the deep thought and 
icdection it requires, which render it a game worthy the 
attejation of man.?' *' There are several sorts of ombre," 
Aays the Complete Gamester, **4^ut ihat whic;h is ihe <^of 
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i« called lenegadot ^t which three only can play, to whom 

^re dealt nine cards apiece, so that by discarduig the eights^ 
nines, and tens, there wUi remain thirteen cards in the 
stock.'' Mr. Barrington* says it was probably introduced 
^lto this country by Catharine of Portugal, the queen of 
Charles II., as Waller hath a poem " on a card torn at 
ombre by the queen.*' It continued to be in vogue for some 
time in the last century, for it is Belinda's game, in the 
Rape of the Lock, where every incident in the whole deal is 
so accurately described that when ombre is forgotten (and 
it is almost so already), it may be revived with posterity 
irom that delightful poem. Many of our readers will 
doubtless recollect to have seen among old furniture some 
of the three-cornered tables which were made purposely for 
ombre. Attention and quietness are said to be absolutely 
necessary for this game ; for if a player be ever so expert, 
he will be apt to fall into mistakes if his thoughts are 
diverted, or he is disturbed by the conversation of by- 
standers. The Spaniards occasionally called this game 
manilla, from the name of the second of the matadores, 
which latter are termed killing-cards, because the man who 
in the bull-feast despatches the animal is desi^ated the 
matador. The first is the ace of spades, termed espadilla ; 
the second, which is the seven, is a red suit ; the deuce is 
black, and is called manilla. The ace of clubs, which is 
the third, bears the name of basto ; the fourth, a red ace, is 
called punto, literally the point or ace. 

Quadnlle, which is only another species of ombre, ap- 
pears to have superseded it, and to have been very popular 
m England until whist began to be played upon scientific 
principles. Although it was a Spanish name, it has been 
claimed as a French invention, and was a great favourite 
with the ladies, as Tequiring much less attention than 
(Nnbre. There was a modification of it which might be 
played by three persons, but it is generally considered fisir 
wJferior to the game by four. 

Reverses is a French game, supposed to have been in- 
vented in the court of Francis I., the gayety of whose dispo- 
sition attracted arpund him all the beauty of his dominions. 
For yadety's ssd(e t^e order and construction of this game 

f* ArslUMtogia, vol..yiU. J^. 
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were entirety the reverse of those already in use, and hence 
its name. The lowest card had the preference, and it wa» 
an advantage to make no tricks. The knave of hearts was 
called the quinola, as at primero. The strange incongruity 
of this inverted order of things made the Spaniards, when 
the game became known to them, give it the appropriate 
name of La gana pierde — the winner loses. 

BassettyV/hich is said by Dr. Johnson to have been in- 
vented at Venice, was certainly known in Italy as early as 
the fifteenth century, for it is mentioned in a poem by Lo- 
renzo de Medici. At the close of the seventeenth it seems 
to have been a fashionable game in England. II FnissOy 
the flush, is included in Rabelais^s catalogue of the games 
at which Gargantua played ; and Duchot says it was in 
vooue at the court of Lewis XIL 

Trump^ which was probably the triunfo of the Italians, 
and the triomphe of the French, is perhaps of equal anti- 
quity in England with primero, and at the latter end of the 
sixteenth century was very common among the inferior 
classes. In Gammer Gurton*s Needle, first acted in 1561, 
Dame Chat says to Diccan : " We be set at trumvy man, 
hard by the fire ; thou shalt set upon the king." This 
game is thought to have borne some resemblance to the 
modem game of whist : the only points of dissimilarity are, 
that more or less than four persons might play at trump ; 
that all the cards were not dealt out ; and that the dealer 
had the privilege of discarding some and taking in others 
from the stock. 

Whistj says the Complete Gamester, printed m 1680, 
« Is so common in all parts of England, that every child 
almost of eight years old, hath a competent knowledge of 
that recreation." Mr. Barrington, however, states that it 
was not played upon principles until atwut the year 1730, 
when it was much studied by a set of gentlemen who fre- 
quented the Crown Coflfee-house in Bedford-row, before 
which time it had chiefly been confined to the servants hail 
With All Fours and Put, The instructions for playing this 
game, printed by Cotton in 1680, are given in the appendix 
to Mr. Singer's elaborate researches, in order that the 
modern whist-player may compare them with the scientific 
and profound treatise of Mr. Hoyle. At the commence- 
ment of the laat centuiy, according to Swifti tl wm ^ 
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fttTourite pastime with clergymen, who played the game 
with swabbers; these were certain cards hj which the 
holder was entitled to a part of the stake, in the same 
manner that the claim is made for Uie aces at quadrille. 
The following explanations have been given of some of the 
terms usually employed at this game. Six or nine love it 
thought to have been derived from the old Scottish word of 
Uify or hand, so that six luff will mean so many in hand, or 
more than the adversary. The queen of clubs is some- 
times called Queen Bess, probably because that queen is 
recorded to have been of a swarthy complexion : Uie nine 
of diamonds has been nicknamed the curse of Scotland, 
because every ninth monarch of that nation was a bad 
kinff ; and not, as is generally supposed, because the Duke 
of Cumberland, the night before the battle of Culloden, 
accidentally wrote his orders for refusing quarter upon the 
back of this card. 

Piquet is generally admitted to be of French origin, but 
the date of its invention cannot be ascertained, though it is 
recorded as being popular in 1668. The advocates of this 
game maintain it to be one of the most amusing and com- 
plete that are played with cards, although it has in most 
places been superseded by whist. That its name in^>ort8 it 
to be of military origin we have already stated. A piquet 
is a certain number of men chosen by companies to be 
ready to mount at the shortest notice. 

AU attempts at allegorizing cards, or making them sub- 
servient to the purpose of inculcating morals or useful 
knowledge of any kind, have been attended with but limited 
success ; while it is to be feared that these very means may 
have scnnetimes awakened a taste for play, where it would 
not otherwise have existed. An elegant moralist has been 
led to the following reflections, which the most inveterate 
card-player must allow to be just. 

** I must confess, I think it below reasonable creatures to 
be altogether conversant in such diversions as are merely 
innocent, and have nothing else to recommend them but 
that there is no hurt in them. Whether any kind of gaming 
has even this much to say for itself I shall not determine ; 
but I think it very wonderftU to see persons of the best sense 
passing away a dozen hours together in shuffling and dividing 
a pack of cuds, with no other conversation than what it 
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tuade up of a few gtime-phra«e8, and no other ideas hut tho«6 
9f black or red spots ranged together in different figures 
Would not a man htogh to hear one of this spet^es com- 
plaining that life is short ?"* 

The celebrated Mr. Locke fa reported to have been onc«? 
ill company with three distinguished noblemenj his coirterah: 
poraries, the Lords Shaftesbury, Halifax, and Anflesea, who 
proposed cards, when Mr. Locke declined playmg, sayini^ 
he would amuse himself by looking on. During the time 
these noblemen were at play, he was observed to busy hinr* 
self by writing in hfa table-book. At the conclusion of their 
play, Lord Anglesea's curio&ity prompted him to ask Locke 
what he had been Writing. His answer was, " in order thai 
none of the advaiitages of your conversation might be los^ 
I have taken notes of it ;*' and producing his note-book, it 
was found to be the fact. The inanity of such a collection 
of disjointed jargon, it is said, had the desired effect on thc( 
thtee noble philosophers ; the reproof was not lost upon 
them, and cards were never again atteibpted to be substi- 
tuted for rational conversation} at least in the presence of 
Mr. Locke. 

Yet cards are thought to have been instrumental to th« 
progress of civilization, in having tended to humanize moh) 
by bringing him more into female society. Surely this is d 
satire upon the most lovely part of the creation ; dnd how- 
ever necessary they may have been formerly, the present 
improved state of the world, and the just rank which ^o- 
men are now enabled, from superior education, to take in 
society, render cards no longer needful for this purpose. A 
scalous Spaniard, early in the sevtehteenth century, loudly 
exclaims against the use of thran — " To see cards in thd 
hands of a woman," says he, "appears as untlatural as to 
see a soldier with a distaff." Yet, in a mixed and nume- 
rous party, they may still be found to have their uses. ** Let 
hot cards, therefore, be depreciated ; a happy invention, 
which, adapted equally to every capacity, removes the invidi- 
ous distinctions of nature, bestows dn fools the pre-emi- 
nence of genius, or reduces wit and wisdom to the level of 
ifolly."t 

The reader of Mr. Singer's work, from wUch these obser- 

* Spectator, No. 03. 

t Henry's HistOiy of Gtttt Britain, vol. xlL p. 185. 
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vations and the preceditig notices have been gleaned, 'will 

not fail to add, in further vindication of the amusement in 
question! that it can never be deemed trifling or unimpor- 
tant, since it has called into exercise so much varied and 
extensive learning, and produced so curious and elaborate 
a quarto as the " Researches into the History of Playing- 
carets*'* 



CHAPTER XXni. 

Sedentary Amusements,' — Chess, 

** Dicite, l^riades Nymphs, eertamina tanu 
Carminibos proreas vaium illibata prionim : 
Vos bujusludi in primis meminisse necesso est : 
Vos primae studia tiiec Italia monstraatis in oria 
Scacehldis egregte." 

Jiieronymus Vidcu 

Ip we are to believe our motto, and the learned Vida, 
whose Latin poem entitled " Scacchi© Ludus'* obtained 
for him the patronage of Leo X. and the bishopric of Alba, 
the game which he celebrates was invented by the Serian 
nymphs in memory of their sister Scacchis, firam whom it 
took the Latin name of Scacchiae Ludus, whence is deriv6d 
the French word Echecs, and our English term Chess. It 
Was a happy choice, says Dr. Warton, to write a poem on 
chess ; nor is the execution less happy. The various strata^ 
gems and manifold intricacies of this ingenious game, so 
difficult to be described in Latin, are here expressed with 
the greatest perspicuity and elegance ; so that perhaps the 
game might be learned from this description. Our English 
poet Pope not only speaks of the author as 

Tmmortal Vida, on whose bonour'd brow, 
The poet's lays aod critic's ivy grow, 

but probably took from his Game of Chess the first idea of 
the Kape oi the Lock, substituting the sylphs for the Olym- 
pian deities employed by the Bishop of Alba. Vida, wlio 

Z2 
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•eems to have been a better poet and Latinist than anti- 

Suary, has not found any one to support him in his fanciful 
erivation of the game from the nymph ^cacchis. Its real 
oriffin still remains a questio vexfUa among the learned. Sa- 
rasm has an express treatise on the difterent opinions re- 
specting the derivation of the Latin Scacchi, and Menage is 
also very fttll on the same head. By some, this noble or, 
as it is frequently called, royal pastime, is said to have 
originated, together with dice^playing, at the siege of Troy ; 
others derive it from the Hebrews ; and Fabricius says, that 
the game of chess was discovered by a celebrated rersian 
astronomer, one Schatrenscha, who gave it his own name, 
which it still bears in that country ; in confirmation of which 
opinion Bochart adds, that scack is originally Persian ; and 
that in that language Scachmat (whence bur checkmate) 
■iff nifies the king is dead. 

Mr. Irwin, who made researches Intd this subject during 
his residence in India, maintains it to be a Chinese inven' 
tion, to which effect he found a tradition current among the 
Brahmins ; and infers, as the result of his inquiries and 
researches, that the confined situation and powers of the 
king, resembling those of a monarch in the earlier stages 
of tne world, countenance this supposition ; and that as the 
invention travelled westward, and descended to later times, 
the sovereign prerogative extended itself, until it became 
unlimited, as in our present state of the game : that the 
agency of the princes, in lieu of the queen, who does not 
exist in the oriental x;hess-board, bespeaks forcibly the nature 
of the Chinese customs, which exclude females from all 
influence or power whatever : these piinces, in the passage 
of the game through Persia, were changed into a' sin^e 
vizier, or minister of state, with the enlarged portion of 
delegated authority that exists there ; and for this vizier, 
the Europeans, vnth the same gallantry that had prompted 
the French to add a queen to the pack of cards, substituted 
a queen on the chess-board, a coincidence which confirms 
the oriental origin of both gktiies. Mr. frmn further sug- 
gests, that the painted river which divides the two parties 
on the Chinese chess-boards is expressive of the general 
%ce of the country, wherea battle coiUd hardk^b^Jbught 
'tif&A)>tU foooie such uiterv'<^ti6n,^hich tne soraier Is he^ 



tli^^ht tb dtercome : but that on the introduction of the 
game into Persia, the board, in accordance with the dry 
nature of that region, was made to represent terra Jifmiu 
Arid lastly, that the game was designed in the spirit of wmt 
to quiet the murmurs, hy employing the vacant hours of a 
"discontented soldiery, while it cherished in them a taste for 
tadtic6 and the spirit of conquest. The Chinese annals 
date the invention of chess 379 years after the time of Con» 
fbcius, or about two thousand years ago. 

Sir William Jones, however, claims this invention for the 
Hindoos, on the authority of the Persians, who unanimously 
agree that it was imported into their country from the west 
of India in the sixth century of our era ; and be traces the 
successive corruptions o^the original Sanscrit term, throu^ 
the Persians and Arabs, into scacchi, echoes, chess ; whicD, 
by a whimsical concurrence of circumstances, has given 
Il)irth to the English word cJucky and even a name to the Ex" 
thequer of Great Britidn. Sir William recites the various 
ordinances of the Indian game, as imbodied in a set of rules, 
vrhich in the original Sanscrit is i^ritten in verse, and in 
point of date claims considerable precedence of Vida** 
Latin poem upon the same subject. It is well worth the 
tittention of any chess-lover to compare the two, which our 
narrow limits prevent us from attempting. 

John de Vigney wrote a book which he calls the MoraU* 
Nation of Chess, wherein he assures us that it was invented 
by a philosopher named Xerxes, in the reign of Evil-mero- 
dach. King of Babylon, in order that it might engage the 
attention and correct the manners of that dissolute monarch, 
^he Arabians and the Saracens, who are said to be great 
chess-players, have new-modelled this story, and adapted 
it to their own counti^, changing the name of the phUoso- 
plKet from Xerxes to Sisa. 

When it was first brought into Europe it is impossible 
to determhie, but we have good reason for supposing it to 
h^ve been a favourite and fascinating pastime with persons 
of rank at leiast a century anterior to the Norman conquest. 
William the Conqueror, when a young man, being one day 
engaged at chess with the Kin^ of France's eldest son, 
and exasperated at something uttered by his antagonist, 
atruck him with the chess-board, and was obliged, to tiMik 
^ t>ydcipitate retread tb avoid the consequences of bit lasih 
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ness. Leland records a nearly similar circumstance to hvre 
happened to the youngest son of our Henry II., when 
playing with Fulco Guarine, a nobleman of Shropshire. 
We are loM by Dr. Robertson, in his Histoir of Charles 
v., that John Frederic, Elector of Saxony, naving been 
taken prisoner by Charles, was condemned to death; a 
decree which was intimated to him while at chess with 
£mest of Brunswick, his fellow-prisoner. After a short 
pause, and making some reflections on the irregularity and 
mjustice of the emperor's proceedings, he challenged lu« 
antagonist to finish the game, played with his usual inge- 
nuity and attention ; and, having won, expressed all me 
satisfaction usually felt on gaining such victories. 

Dr. Hyde, quoting from an Arabic history of the Sara- 
cens, tells us that the Calif of Bagdad was engaged at 
chess with his freedman Kuthar, when a soldier rushed in 
to inform him that the city, which was then vigorously 
besieged, was on the point of being carried by assault 
^ Let me alone,** said the calif, '^for I see checkmate against 
Kuthar !*• 

In the chronicle of the Moorish Ism^ of Grenada, we 
find it related that in 1396, Mehemed Balba seized upon 
the crown in prejudice of his elder brother Juzaf, whom he 
ordered to be put to death that he might secure the succes- 
sion of his own son. The alcaid despatched for that pur- 
pose found the prince playing at chess with a priest. Juzaf 
beffged hard for two hours' respite, which was denied him ; 
at last, though with great reluctance, the officer permitted 
him to play out his game ; but before it was finished, a 
messenger arrived with the news of the sudden death of 
Mehemed, and the unanimous election of Juzaf to the 
crown. 

We record the following anecdote as a warning to such 
of our male and married readers as may be in the perilous 
habit of playing chess with a wife. Ferrand, Count of 
Flanders, having constantly defeated the countess at chess, 
she conceived a hatred against him, which came to such a 
heiffht, that when the count was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Bovines, she sufiTered him to remain a long time in prison, 
though she could easily have procured his release. 

Our Charles I. was thus occupied when informed that 
the Scots had finally resoKed to sell him to the parliament ; 



but he was so intent upon VHe game that he finished it with 
great composure. Innumerable are the similar instances 
uiat might be adduced to prove the deep fascin&tion which 
this bewitching game exercises over the minds of those 
who I^fid themselves to its seductions. 

Th« ehe^s-boaid, the number of the pieces, and the man- 
tl€t in which they are played, do not appear to have under* 
#^d much, if any, variation for several centuries, though 
UJe fbrms tttid names have sufiered material change. The 
rock or fbrtrdss we have corrupted into a rook : the bishop 
iKhB with us formerly an archer, while the French denomt 
nated it Alfin, and Fol, which were perversions of the ori- 
ginal oriental term for tbe elephant. The ancient Persian 
same of chess consisted of the following pieces, which were 
wus named when they reached Europe : 

1. Schachj 8. PkUt 6. Rvch, 

The King. The Elephant. The Dromedary. 

2. Pherzt 4. Aspen Suar^ 6. Beydal, 
The Vizier, or The Horseman. Foot-soldier. 

General. 

Upon the introduction of the game iiito France the piecee 
were no doubt called by the Persian names, but in process 
of time these were partly changed by translation, and partly 
modified by French terminations. Schach was converted 
by translation into Roy^ the king. Pherz, the vizier^ 
became Fercii, Fierce^ Fiergey Viergej and was of course 
at last converted into a lady, Dame, The elephant, Phil, 
was easily altered into Fol, or the modem Fou* Of the 
horseman. Aspen Suar, they made the cavalier or knight. 
The dromedary. Ruck, was changed into a castle, tour or 
tower : probably from being confounded with the elephant, 
which is usually represented carrying a castle. The foot- 
soldiers, Beydal, were retained by the name of Pietons, or 
Pions, whence our pawns. 

Pleasure vras afibrded to the early chfess-player, not only 
from the nice and abstrtiste nattily of the game itself, but 
from its being considered a perpetual allegoiy, or emblem 
of state policy, a character of which it is not altogether unde- 
serving, since we hrtvfe Sfeen that in its wiistwaM progress it 
was adapted to the institutions of the countries that fostered 
it* Our poet Denham recognises its sage and instructive 
nature. 
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Tbis game UwPerdantDagi did inTent, 

The force of Eastern wisdom to express ; 
Ffom thence to busy Europeans sent, 

And styled, by nKKlern Lombards, pensiye chesii. 

But the political and moral purposes of the game are 
more curiously set forth in a short poem by Mr. Craig> pre- 
fixed to an old translation of Vida, which is now lying 
before us. Of these verses we shall extract a few, not for 
their intrinsic m^rit, which is moderate enough, but to 
exemplify the writer's notions of the high mysteries con- 
tained in the game, as well as to relieve for a moment the 
prosaic dulness of our own labours. 

A monarch strongly guarded here we view, 
'By his own consort and his clergy too. 
Next those, two knights their royal sire attend, 
And two steep rocks are planted at each end. — 
To clear the way before this courtly throng. 
Eight pawns as private soldiers march along; 
Enfans perdus ! like heroes stout and brave, 
Itisk their own lives the sovereign to save- 
All in their progress fbrming a complete 
And perfect emblem of the game of state 

The bishop's nearness to the royal pair 
Points that it still should be a prince's care 
To trust and cherish priests of God, because 
It is presumed they best explain his laws 
To his vicegerent ; and in oblique ways 
Traverse and mystic to the vulgar eyes, 
Perfect their-measnres, &c. 

Though flrom the king the knights more distant be. 
Yet by their crooked leap we often see, 
The sovereign forced to fly his royal seat 
And in some secret comer seek retreat ; 
Whereas, had any other been so bold, 
Th' insulting check he could have soon contiolPd, 
Aud placed another member in the gap, 
TUl he should meditate his own escape. 
So, there 's no danger in a government 
A prince should be more cautious to prevent. 
Than the revolt of nobles and the great. 
For their example oft affects the state. — 

Each lofty rock with its exalted towers. 
Like flrontier garrisons the state secures. 
And sometimes as a safe asylum prove 
To their own monarch, when he's forced to move.— 

The king himself but one short pace must go, 
Though all the rest may rally to and (to , 
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HMet Ungs shoold never heedleMly expose 
Their sacred persons to the assnults of fbee ; 
The kingdom's welfare on their life depends, 
And in their death the nation's safety ends. 

The first deviser thought it fit the queen 
Should in this warlike pastime predomine. 
In ecclesiastic paths she freely moves, 
And thro' the rocky way unbounded roves ; 
Yet must she not th' indecent footsteps trace 
Of leap-skip knights, nor imitate their pace — 
Although the king's prerogative is such. 
That none his person or his life can touch. 
Others, by their bad conduct when misled, 
May be swept off the field of war as dead. 
Nor does the monarch still the battle lose, 
In number tho* inferior to his foes. 
But by the hazard of one pawn may fsin, 
And prudent conduct victory obtain. 

Nor must we here omit the pawns' reward, 
Who, when conrageoua, justly are preferred. 
If they the limits of the board can reach. 
Like those who first assault a dangerous breach. — 

This to our view doth Hilly represent 
Virtue's reward, and vice's punishment ;— 
80 active minds themselves to glory raise. 
While slothfVil cowards their own souls debaiw 

The game thus ended, kings vdth pawns are jumbled, 
Queens, knights, rooks, bishops, all confUs'diy tumbled, 
Into the box, pell-mell, are headlong toss'd. 
And all their grandeur in oblivion lost. — 
Thus monarchs with their meanest subjects most 
Be one day levell'd in their native dust. 
So Rhort-liv'd, Hiding, vain, and transitory, 
That shadow of a phantoms-human g\ory ! 

It would be hardly fair towards the historian and poet- 
laureate of the game of chess to dismiss the subject with* 
out a short specunen of Marcus Hieronymus Vida, whom 
Mr. Roflcoe lauda fbr his admirable talent of uniting a con- 
siderable portion of classical elegance, and often dignity, 
with thfe utmost facility and clearness. Whether his style 
deserve the praise of being a just mixture of Virgil and 
Lucretius we leave the reader to determine ; so far as a judg- 
ment may be formed from so short a citation. Jupiter, 
enthroned in all his state, thus issues his commands to the 
deities, as to the parts they are to act in a pending game^ 
of chest between an Albian and an Ethiopuui prince. 
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<<IIo9 Paler •*r«ni8 mtoadee^rnere joMit 
Inter se stodu's, et ladicra bella fovere, 
Ac partes tutari ambas, quas vellet oterque: 
Nee non proposuit viciori premia digna.— 
Dii mi^ni sedrre : Deum stat turba minoram 
Circumftisa ; caveat eed lege, et fcedere pacto, 
Ne quisquam, voce aut nutu, ludentibus ausit 
Pnevisos monstrare ictas. — Qnem denique primoiB 
Sora inferre aciem vocet, atque invadere Martem 
Qn» situm : primurnque locum certamiiiis Albo 
Ductori tulit, nt quern vellet primus in taostem 
Mitteret : Id sane magiii referre putabant.— 
Turn tacitus secum veraat, quern ducere conu« 
Conveniat ; peditemque jubet procedere campum 
In medium, qui Reginam dirimebal ab ho^te,'' 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

English Drama, 

" Hard is his lot that here by fortune placed, 
Must Watch the wild vicissitudes of taste ; 
With every meteor of caprice must play, 
And chase the new-blown bubbles of the day. 
Ah ! let not censure term our fate our choice 
The stage but echoes back the public voice ; 
The drama's laws the drama's patrons give. 
For we, that live to please, must please to live. 
Then ]»rorapt no more the follies 3'ou decry. 
As tyrants doom their tools of guilt to die.'* 

Dr. Johnson* 

Of the origin of the drama amoQg the ^ree^ and 
Romans we have already spoken in our fourth chiiptery 
where we have shown that it had its soufce in -the puhjic 
games and religious festivals, at which it was c u «i teinftr y to 
celebrate the life and exploits of the deity or h«ra in who«e 
honour they were instituted. It is not our purpose 4o «nter 
mto the much-agitated controversy concerning th^^ Qiigin of 
the modem drama in Europe ; for whether U .arose in 
France or Italy, among the troubadours of Prov^eiM^e or U^ 
shepherds in Calabria, it will be sufficient for lOur pwrppSP 
to contend th^ H was a disUncjt species of it^^ fM^d Juit 4\ 
revival loi t^r^Ofiiant ^fm^ i f-W >t vfj^ <» 4^^^ jfHA^ 



tbtfi of daMio Mr^; and that H <m^ not, ^MfraAm, «o 
be boand by the ralM or compared with the merha of its 
Grecian predecessor. Had Shakspeare been circtnascri b ed 
by the ancient dramatic laws, of which be was probab ly 
ignorant, and which be certainly did not mean to mlow, w« 
imoiild have had cold and tame imitation, instead of the 
fiery ffishts of original genius ; and the dramatic glory of 
England would have suffered a lamentable eclipse. 

Nothing, indeed, is piore superfluous than our inquiriei 
into the origin of ffreat and useful inrentions ; nothing 
more vain tlwn the keen contests among rival nations lor 
the honour of their first discovery : for the principles of 
human nature being the same in all parts of the world, 
there may be often coincident productions at the two ex- 
tremities of the fflobe, absolutely identical in their genera] 
nature, and yet both fully entitled to the merit or being 
original. Imitation is not less inherent in our nature than 
the passions ; and if these were the sources of poetry in 
general, the former must in all ages have given rise to 
dramatic representations. It is natural for mdolent per- 
sons, who have no resources in their arts or learning agamst 
the tediousness of life, to delight in assuming fictitious 
characters, as we see children at school fond of acting kings 
and heroes, and of rudely dramatising the stories which 
have made the most vivid impressions upon their fancy. 
What thus began in amusement was soon found to be sus- 
ceptible of a much higher and nobler application. As ex- 
anmle is the strongest and most effectual manner of 
enrorcing the precepts of wisdom, it became manifest that 
a just theatrical representation might be rendered a humaa- 
ismg and instructive academy ; with this special advantage, 
that the young spectator might contemplate a picture of 
human nature, and learn the manners of the world vrtUioat 
encountering its perils. 

*• Eren some of the inspired writings have been con- 
sidered dramatical by very pious persons. The illustrious 
Bossuet divides the Song of Solomon into, various scenes : 
the Book of Job, equally valuable for its great antiquity 
and for the noble strain of moral poetry in which it is com- 
posed, has been esteemed a regiifair drama ; and Milton tAlls 
OS Umt a learned critic distributed the Apocalypse into 
soveral acts, distingoishekl by a chorus of ang^. Giegony 

A a _. 
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«f Naxisiiieii, a poet and a fiither of the chcuch, penBuaded 
tbe people of Byzantium to represent on their theatre some 
«hoeen stories of the Old and New Testament, and to banish 
horn their stase the profane compositions of Sophocles and 
Eurimdes. The Jews themselves had the stories of the 
Old Testament exhibited in the dramftic form ; part of a 
Jewish piece on the subject of Exodus is preserved in 
Greek iambics, written by one Ezeldel, who styles himself 
the poet of the Hebrews."* 

A custom of representing at every solemn festival some 
•vent recorded in Scripture, became almost general nearly 
at the same period, in the south, the west, and even in the 
north of Europe ; in the two latter of which divisions the 
poems of Gregory and the language of the Greeks were 
wholly unknown ; so that neither can have borrowed their 
mysteries from Conirtiantinople. In both these instances 
they probably originated in the pious desire of disseminating 
a Imowledge of me Bible, at a time when the mass of the 
people were unable to read, and when even those who pos- 
sessed that rare qualification, could not betake themselves 
to the Scriptures, since they were mostly restricted to the 
liatin language. Although the clergy in many instances 
opposed themselves to any version of the sacred writings in 
■ the vulgar tongue, they do not seem to have objected to the 
translatmg into action, or dramatising such portions of 
them as were most susceptible of being thus illustrated. 
Of these pious, or as we should now rather say profane, 
performances, the church was the theatre ; the ecclesiastics 
themselves or their scholars were the performers ; and it 
appears that they were not altogether dismterested teachers, 
nor content with such scriptural knowledge or moral in- 
struction as could be thus conveyed, since they derived a 
pecuniary profit from their exhibitions. These were termed 
mysteries and miracles, because they inculcated the pro- 
found doctrines of Christianity, and represented the miracles 
wrought by the great founders of the faith and their suc- 
cessors, as well as the sufierings of the martyrs. 

*The iniucipal characters of this drsma are Moses, Sepphora, and 
b Qeof ini Pam, " God speaking fhrni tbe bnsh." Moses delivers the 
prologue in a speeeb oT sixty linM, and his rod is changed Intoa serpent 
opon ibe stage.-.Sae TTU Origin qf the English Drama, ky T%ma» 
fiaivkintf p. $. 
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No oCiier epedes of dttma was known at Homo ani 
Florenoe in the tluiteenth and fourteenth centaries. Tha 
paaaion of our Saviour was performed in the Coliaeiim ; 
and if their muaic at that period had been ac perfect ac it 
is now, — if the poetry of so awful a piece had been com- 
posed by a Metaetasio, and the choral part by a Pargoleai, 
the effect upon a devout people, who are at the tame time 
passionate admirers of music, would have been profoundly 
unpressive ; while the stupendous extent of the building 
must have presented a still grander and more august spec- 
tacle than our conunemoration of Handel. 

It is generally imagined that the English stace rose later 
than 'the rest of its neighbours ; and yet nothmg is more 
certain than that we had theatrical entertainments almost 
as early as the Conquest, if we may believe Fits Stephen, 
who, in his Detcriptio nobiUssinut Vivitalis Lotidonkty says, 
** London, instead of common interludes belonging to the 
theatres,^ has plays of a more holy subject ; representations 
of those miracles which the holy confessors vrrought, or of 
the sufferings wherein the glorious constancy of the martyrs 
did ^>pear J' This author was a monk of Canterbuiy, 
who wrote in the time of Henry II. ; and as he does not 
mention these representations as novelties, for he is describ- 
ing all the common diversions of the time, we can hardly 
fix them later than the Conquest, which we believe is an 
eariier date than can be claimed for such entertainments by 
any of our continental neighbours. The first play of this 
kind specified by name is understood to have been called St. 
Catherine,^ and, according to Matthew Paris, was written 
by Geofirey, a Norman, arout the year 1110, and performed 
in the abbey at Dunstable. In Chaucer's time tlw miracle- 
plays were, exhibited durmg the season of Lent, when a ^ 
sequel of Scripture-histories was sometimes carried oh for 
severed cbys. At Skinner's Well, near Smithfield, in the 
reign of Henry IV., we read of a drama which lasted eight 
days, beginning with the creation of the world, and con- 
taining Uie greater part of the history of the Old and New 
Testament. This must havo borne a close analog to tha 
well'known mystery entitled Corpus Ckristif or £uduM Co^ 
vetUfKEf the Coventry play, transcripts of which, neariy if 

* Qnendam lodam de Sancta Katerina (quern ndraoals vnlgariter s^ 
psUimus), fMt.—Yitm Al>bst. p. S5, as cited by Stnm. 



MA altog«lber cotval with the tmie of it» rapMteatatioiit 
are yet in existoioe. Throe penom, cpeakmg altemately« 
delivered the proloffue to this curious pUiy> wfaieh besau 
with the creation ^the uniTerse, and ended wfth the luA 
judgment. 

Sometimes, however, the mysteriee connstod of single 
subjects, and made but one perfonnance. Strutt mentions 
two of these mystm-plays, which he discovered in the 
Bodleian library at Oxford ; one on the conversion of St. 
Paul^ the other the casting out of ^e devik from Mary 
Magdalene. Notwithstancong the seriousness of tiie sub- 
jects selected for these perfoimanoes,. and the sacred charac- 
ter of the building in which they were usually ^Usplayed, it 
seems clear that they were not exhibited without a portion 
of pantomimical fun, to make them palatable to the vulgar 
taste ; and, indeed^ the length and dulness of the speedkea 
required some such assistance to enliven them, thouj^ they 
were in general much shorter than the modem plays. Beel- 
zabub was the principal comic actor, assisted by his meny 
troop of imder-devik, who with a variety <tfv<»ces, stiai^ gee- 
tnrss, and contortions of the body, exci^sd the langhter of 
the populace. ** It was a {wetty part in the old ehurah^ 
plays," says Harsenet in his Bedaratum of Popish Impos- 
tures, 16(^ ** When the nimble Vice would dap up like a 
jackanapes into the Devil's neck, and ride the Devil a eonsse ; 
and belabour him with his wooden dagger till he made him 
roar ; whereat the people would laugh to see the Devil so 
vice-haunted.'* Nor can there be any doubt that Uiese |m>« 
fitne mummeries were presented under the exfuress directioa 
of the clergy ; for in the year 1378, the masters and scholaia 
of Paul's school presented a petition to Richard II., pray- 
ing him *< to prohibit some unexpert people from presenting 
the history of the Old Testament, to the great prejudice of 
the said clergy, who have been at mat expense in order to 
represent it publidy at Christmas.'* How long these mys- 
teries eoBtinued to be exhibited eannol be ezaetfy deter- 
mined ; but the whole period of theb oontinuanee may be 
termed ^m dead sleep of the muses, both here and abroad. 

In Itafy they prevailed long after the revival of ttteimluiie t 
for t^ elassic models were known to the learned only, and 
it waa necessary to natify the people with subjects adapted 
to their capacity. One would acaicefy hure baliAved Ihifc 
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mhm Taflie had wriUan hU Anttinta, and AunMhed Um 
noUest hints for tragedy in his Giemsaknime, th« most 
ridiculous farces should still be ezhilnted at Milan; and 
that when Guwini had introduced a choras of shqpherds in 
his Pastor Fido, the people of Italy should still be fond of 
seeing the Seven Deadly Sins dance a saraband with the 
eril spirit. 

Of the absurdities and ignorance disfdayed in these rude 
plays the reader* who may not have consulted them, can 
scarcely foim a notion. In a mysteiy named The SUugkter 
of the InnoceniSy* the Hebrew soldiers swear by Mali^nd 
or Mahomet,-" who was not bom till six hundred years after. 
Herod's messenger is named Watkin ; and the knights are 
directed **to walk about the stage, while Mary and the 
Infont are conrc^ed into Egypt. Yet notwithstanding 
these em^ous blunders and anachronisms, there is some 
kind of spirit in the character, and elevation in the lan- 
guage, of Herod, who thus announces himself: 

. Above all kinfet pnder the ckmds christall 
Royally I reigne, in welthe without^ woe ; 

fines in which the reader will observe a specimen of the 
alliterative metre invented by the northern bards and so 
lonff a favourite ornament of our English poets. 

One of the first improvements on the ola mystery was the 
allegorical play or morality, so termed because the subject* 
consisted of moral reasoning in praise of virtue and con- 
demnation of vice. The dialogues were carried on by such 
characters as Good Doctrine, Charity, Faith, Prudence, 
Discretion, Death, and the like, whose discourses were of a 
serious cast ; whUe the raovince of making merriment for 
the sjpectators descended £rom tbe Devil in the mystenr to 
the Vice or Iniquity of the morality, who usually personified 
some bad quality ; and even when the regular tragedies and 
comedies were introduced, we may trace the descendants 
of this facetious personage in the clowns and fools by 
which they were so frequently dismced. That this motley 
fool should be admitted into the finest tragedies of Shaks- 
peare, only proves how indispensable it had been rendered 

•Artelsd tnHswkiaS% Origin of Um EafUsH 
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by tks &Im iMte of ^ age. SMteUmig «f dMsn, 
0VOT, mppeaied in the moralities : there was a Une and a 
Bumd ; a crinkling also of poetry ; but not vaifnqaeoilt 
they were still devoted to pnrposee of i^i^ea, whidi 
was then the paramount object of attentioB* In the moio 
•ail J days of Uio Reformatum it waa so eonmoB lor tho 
partisans of the old doctrines (and perhaps also of the new) 
to defend and iUostrate their tenets by dramatie representa^ 
lions, that in the 34th of H^dry Y III., in an act of parlia* 
uent made fi>r the promoting of true rehgion, we find a 
clause restraining all rimors or playeos from nnging in- 
•ongs or playing in interludes any thing that should contra^ 
diet the established doctrines. It was also customary al 
ti^ time to act those moral and religious dramas in private 
houses lor the edification and improvement as weU as th« 
divwaion of wetl-dwposed fiunilies ; for which pui^pose the 
appearance oi the dranuUis persona waa so regulated, that 
five or six actors might represent twenty charaetera. A 
more particular knowledge of these performances, any 
further than as it serves to show the turn and genius of our 
ancestors and the progressive refinement of our languape^ 
IS so little desirable, that the loss of the materials whieh 
might furnish fuller information is hardly to be regretted. 

Even at the time when these mysteries and moralitiea 
were in vogue, there were secular plays and interludes acted 
by strolling companies, composed of minstrels, jugglers, 
tumblers, dancers, jesters, and similar performers, whose 
exhibitions were much relished, not only by the vulgar, but 
^the gentry and nobility. The courts of the kmgs of 
England and the castles of the barons were crowded with 
these itinerants, who were well received and handsomely 
rewarded, to the great annoyance of their clerical rivals, 
who endeavoured to bring them into disgrace, by inveigh- 
ing against the filthiness and immorality of their perform- 
ances, reproaches which seem to have been but too well 
merited. There existed then in Europe at the opening 
of the sixteenth century two distinct species of qrama; 
the one formed upon the ancient classic model, and coib* 
fined, like the sacred dialect of th^e Egyptian priestSj to men 
of learning ; the other merely, popular, and of a Gothid 
original, but capable of great miprovement, which now 
h9^ to mnifiwt itadf. Mng iatwidad la dmrt at wdl 
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ik» untnicl Ihe po|puiace» the moralttie* eoBtMi»«4 % go«^ 
portion of drollery and humour, wkh some rude attempts at 
wit, which natumlly led the way for comedy. The first 
dramatic piece deaervin^ this name was Gammer GurtofC^ 
NeedUf written in 1551, and s»id, in the obi titlepages, t» 

be ** miade 1^ Mr. S ^ mastes of aits, and played on the 

«tage in Christ's College, in Cambridge.*' — ^Thcre is a -vein 
of femiliar humour in thb play, ^ad ^ kind of groteatil^ 
imagery, not unlike some par^ of Aristophanes, hut w«^ 
out those graces of language and metre for which the Gneel: 
comedian was eminently distinguished^ The prevailing 
turn for drollery was so strong, that m order to gmtify it^ 
even in the more serious and ^olemin «cenes, it was atiU 
necessary to retain the Vice or B^^on ; who, like hia oe«i- 
temporary, the privileged fool, was to enter the me«t august 
pwsence, and vent his humour without reetrai^t. Shakf- 
peare'a dovms, as we have already intimated, were aw- 
eessws of the old Vice, »ad our modem Punch Boay he 
'deemed a representative of the same perscmage in dumh 
«how. We have a specimen of the former character in the 
old play-of Cambyses, where Ambidexter, who is expressly 
called the Vice, enters with an old capcase for a helmet, 
and a skimmer for his sword, in order, ae the author ex- 
presses it, ** to make pastime." 

After these moralities come what are termed interludes, 
which made some approaches to wit and humour. Many 
!of them were written 1^ John. Hey woo4» jester to Henry 
Vni. Moralities, however, were still occasionally ex- 
hibited ; one of them, entitled The Neui Q%stomi was piipted 
MO late as 1573. At length, after various modUications and 
improvements, they assumed the name of maski^, which 
in the reign of Elizabeth and her successor became the 
ia?ourite entertainments of the court. 

Now might the drahiatic muse be said to he fairly awake, 
for in the reign of Henry VIII. we appear to have had 
4e(everal writers of comedy. Richard Edwards, bom in 
1523, being both an excellent musician and a good poet, 
wrote two comedies, one called POfUmon and Arcyjie, in 
which we are told a cry of hounds in huntip^ wa« so well 
imitated that the audience were extremely delighted : the 
other was termed Damon arid Pythias, Soon after comedjr 
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Was onlj smong the more refined scholars that it at &HC 
retained any resemblance to the classic model. For thd 
more popular audiences it was debased with an intermix* 
tare of low, mss humour, which long continued under the 
name of tragi-comedy. Our poets were mostly content to 
imitate the old mysteries, in giving only a tissue of interest- 
ing events, without any artful conduct of the fable, and 
without the least regard to the three great unities. These 
compositions they called histories, and they would probably 
have long continued the only specimens of our heroic drama, 
if a few persons of more refined taste had not introduced 
legitimate tn^edy in the ancient form, intended at first for 
private and learned audiences at the inns of court, or the 
universities. It was for a grand Christmas solemnity at 
the Inner Temple, in 1501, that the tragedy of Ferrex and 
Porrex was composed by Thomas Sackville, afterward Lord 
Buckhurst, assisted by Thomas ^Norton. As a favourable 
specimen of this production we extract the lines in which 
Prince Ferrex imprecates curses on himself if he ever 
meant ill to his brother Porrex. 

The wrekeAil gods pour on my cursed hede 
Eternal plagues and never-dying wars ! 
The hellish prince adjust my dampned ghosts 
To Tantal*s thirst or proud lxion*s wheel, 
Or cmel gripe to gnawe my growing harte. 
To durynge tormentes and unquenched flames, 
Iferer I conceived so Atile a thought, 
TO wish his end of lift, or yet of reign. 

This play, the first dramatic piece of any consideration in 
the English language, is not void of blemishes ; but the 
language is in general dignified and perspicuous, some of 
the speeches are genuine specimens of English eloquence, 
and the account of Porrex*s death is very much in the 
manner of the ancients. It was a model which our first 
dramatic writers would have done well to follow ; but as 
they unfortunately aimed no higher than at present ap- 
plause and profit, they were content to pander to the taste 
of a rude and ignorant audience, and the theatres continued 
to exhibit pieces much more in the Gothic form, than 
according to the chaste models of antiquity. How imper- 
fect they were in all dramatic art appears firom an excel- 
tont oiitioMiii of Sir Fhilq> Sidney on the wiiten of this 
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|Mliod» vbo, hawew&ty instead of ben^tlng by hU advice^ 
«Bd6Bv«ared to render their pieces as attractive as possible^ 
by adorning them with dumb shows, choruses, and other 
d0vi(p6ft» In spite of all defects we had made a far better 
progress at thui time than our neighbours the French ; and 
were ^t laast upini a footing with the other nations of Europe. 
About th^ yeas 158a Th* Sp^mtih Tragedy wag written 
by Kv4t and Solmsn an4 Pertida seems to have been com^ 
poaed by the same i^fchor^ Though not entirely free from 
pedMktxy and afieol^QBt a fine spirit runs th«nug^ thess 
pieducHOBs, aM the ehfiiftol^r of Basilisco is very well sup- 
nnrted ; and, if Kyd's play was acted beibre Shakspeanrs 
Henry IV. (for they were both printed in tha s^xn^ year, 
1601^>, it should seem to be the original of Falsta£ Thea# 
tragedies are written in blank verse, intemnized with some 
passages in rhyme, where we sometiBes find a soKKkth 
couplet not unworthy of Dryden, 



Whece tiloody fiirtaa vl^ake their wbips of ateelft 
J^ poor Ukm ninw an endless wheel. 

About the close of the sixteenth century i^ saered subject 
was again deKvered in the dramatic form — the stoiy of 
David and Absalom being wrought into a tragedy by €^eor^ 
Peele, a very ingenious writer and a floweir poet. This 

Sieee abounds in luxuriant descriptions and fine imfigery, 
[ie author's genius seeming to have been kindled ^ rea*- 
faiff the Prophets and the Song of Solomon. He calls 
Witning by a metaphor worthy of iflschylus — " the spouse 
4>f thunder with bright and iieiy wings :'* nor is hit descrip- 
tion of David less worthy of adpiiration : 

BMOtsoos snd Vrigkt b* i«, sirmm Um tvlbss— 
As wlMD the sun, suiiM im gUtterbg r e h ss^ 
Comes dsncinft Item his oriental gate. 
And, bridegroomlike, hails thro* the j^oomy sir 
Bte rsdiast beams. 

Theitt lie many passages hi this play of which Mihon need 
net hwve been asham^, and which, perhaps, he had read 
with pleasttfe, especially the prologue, which is the regular 
tfxonuum of an epic poem. 

Such was the state of the English theatre, when all at 
oneethetnie diasiftieoeived bk& and peviMtio» £nm tho 
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ereatire genius of Shakspeare, Fletcher, Ben Jonson, anil 
others, npon whose merits it is unnecessary to enlarge. 
The former, in particular, by the charms of his versification, 
the beaaty of his speeches and descriptions, and the sur- 
prising Tigoor of his original and unassisted genius, ex- 
alted the English stage to so high a degree of perfection, 
that it rivals or surpasses the classic models of ancient 
Greece and Rome. But though he outshines all his con-* 
temporaries, he has not altogether extinguished them* 
Enough of their productions remains to prove that they con- 
stituted a very brilHant and wide-spread gallery of dramatic 
talent. ** He overlooks and commands the admiration of 
posterity^'* says an admirable critic ;* " but he does it from 
the tahU-iand of the age in which he lived. He towers 
above his fellows * in shape and gesture proudly eminent ;* 
but he was one of a race of giants, the tallest, the strongest, 
the most graceful, and beautifol of them ; but it was a 
common brood. If we allow, for ai^fument's sake, that he 
was in himself equal to all his competitors put tosether, yet 
there was more dramatic excellence in that age than in the 
whole of the period that has eliq>sed since. If his contem- 
poraries with their united strength would hardly make one 
Shakspeare, certain it is that all his successors would not 
make naif a one. With the exception of a single writer, 
Otway, and of a single play of his (Venice Preserved), there 
is nobody in trage^ and dramatic poetry (I do not here 
speak of comedy) to be compared to the great men of the 
age of Shakspeare and immediately after. They are a 
mighty phalanx of kindred spirits, closing him round, 
moving m the same orbit, and impelled by the same causes 
in their whirling and eccentric career. The sweetness of 
Decker, the thought of Marston, the gravity of Chapman, the 
grace of Fletcher and his young-ey^ wit, Jonson^s learned 
sock, the flowing vein of Middleton, Heywood*s ease, the 

Sathos of Webster, and Marlow's deep designs, add a 
ouble lustre to the sweetness, thought, gravity, grace, wit, 
artless nature, copiousness, ease, pathos, and sublime con- 
ceptions of Shakspeare's muse. For such an extraordinary 
combination and developement of fancy and genius many 
causes may be assigned ; and we may seek for thexhief of 

* Tht lit* Jfr. HnUtt, In Us Lectwe on Dramatic Lltsrttiirei p. a. 
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them, in reHgion, in politics, in the circumstances of the 
time, the recent diffusion of letters — ^in local situation, and 
in the character of the men who adorned that period, and 
^vailed themselves so nobly of the advantages placed within 
their reach." 

This was indeed a dramatic era, since the writers for the 
stage, numerous and fertile as they were beyond all prece- 
dent, seem to have been hardly ahle to supply the demands 
of a people who must have been almost universally devoted 
to the entertainments of the stage, if we are to judge by the 
number of playhouses then supported in London. From 
the year 1570 to the year 1629, no less than seventeen had 
been built; and as the theatres were so numerous, the 
companies of players were in proportion. Besides the 
children of the chapel, and of the revels, vte are told that 
Queen Elizabeth established, in handsome salaries, twelve 
of the principal players of that time, who went under the 
name of her majesty's comedians and servants. Exclu- 
sively of these, many noblemen retained companies of play- 
ers, who performed not only privately in their lords* houses, 
but publicly under their license and protection. 

Abuse soon flowed from this universal ^nd unrestricted 
indulgence in the pleasures of the stage. The great inns, 
being converted into temporary theatres, became the scenes 
of much scandalous ribaklry and shameless dissipation ; of 
which Stow has left us a record in his Survey of London, 
Speaking of the stage he says, " This, which was once a 
recreation, and used therefore now and then occasionally, 
afterward, by abuse, became a trade and calling, and so 
remains to this day. In those former days ingenious trades- 
men and gentleraen'ii servants would sometimes gather a 
company of themselves, and kaxDt interludes, to expose 
vice, or to represent the noble actions of eur fijicestors. 
These they played at festivals, in private houses, at wed- 
dings, or other entertainments ; but in process of time it 
became an occupation : and these plays being commonly 
acted on Sundays or festivals, the churches were fors&ken, 
and the playhouses thronged. Great inns were used for 
this purpose, which had secret chambers and places, as 
well as open stages and galleries. Here maids and good 
citizens' children were inveigled and allured to private 
9Dd unmeet contracts ; here were publicly uttered popular 
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and seditious matters, unebaste, uncomety, and sbaaibfUl 
speeches, and many other enormities. The consideration 
of these things occasioned, in 1574, Sir James HawCte 
being mayor, an act of common council, in which it was 
oidamed. That no play should be openly acted within the 
liberty of the city, wherein should be uttered uny words, 
examples, or doings of any unchastity, sedit^n, ot such-like 
unfit and uncomely matter, under the penalty of five pounds, 
and fourteen days* imprisonment : that no play should be 
acted till first permitted and allowed by the lord mayor and 
court of aldermen ; with numy other restrictions. But 
these orders were not so well observed as they dhould be ; 
the lewd matters of plays increased, and th^y were thought 
dangerous to religion, the state, honesty, and manners, and 
also for infection in the time of sickness : wherefore they 
were afterward for some time totally suppressed ; but upon 
application to the queen and council, they were again 
tolerated, under the following restrictions : That no plays 
be acted on Sundays at aU, noc on any holyday till after 
evening prayer ; that no playing be in the dark, nor continue 
any such time but as any of the au^tors may return to their 
dwellings before sunset, ot, at least, before it be dark, dec 
But all ^ese proscr^>tionB were not sufiioient to keep thetn 
within due bounds, but their plays, so abusive oftentimes 
of virtue, or particular persons, gave great ofience, and oo- 
casioned many disturbances, yrhen they were now and then 
■le|qE»ed and prohiUted^'^ 

CHAPTER XKV. 

SkgHth DrmmLf ^siiirfmbrf. 

<< What's gons, and wbaCs past belp, 

ShooTdlM past frisf.*' 

"The playera canuot k«ep caaimA ;— ^Oils Wltow wlU tdl ril * 



Soon after this period the stage recovered its credit, and 
lose to a hiffher pitch than ever. In 1603, the first year of 
■King Jamers rei^p, a license was granted to Shakspeare 
and otiMn^ aathDmiiig them to act plasrai not only at their 
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usual hou6e, the Globe, on the Bsoikside, but in any other 
part of the kingdom, during his minesty*! pleasure. Now 
was the English theatre at the height of its glory and repu- 
tation. Drswiatic authors of the first excellence and eminent 
actors equally abounded ; every year produced a number of 
new plays ; nay, so great was the passion for show or repre- 
sentation, that it was the fasluon for the nobility to cele- 
brate, their weddings, birthdays, and other occasions of 
rejoicing, with masks and interludes, which were exhibited 
with surprising expense ; the king, queen, and court fire- 
quently performing in those represented in the royal palaces, 
and aU the nobihty being actors in their own private 
houses. 

This universal, eagerness for theatrical productions con- 
tinued during the whole reign of King James, and great 
part of Charles I., till puritanism, which had long opposed 
them as wicked and diabolical, at length obtained the upper 
liand, and finally effected a total suppression of all plays and 
playhouses. Their fate was thus decided on the 11th day 
of February, 1647, when an ordinance was issued, whereby 
all players, of every description, were declared to be rogues, 
and liable to be punished as such, by whipping and im- 
prisonment ; all the playhouses were directed to be pulled 
down and demdished ; and a penalty of five shillings was 
imposed on every person who should be present at a'drar 
matic entertainment. Of the several actors at that time 
employed in the theatres, the greater part went immediately 
into the army, and, as might be expected, took part with 
their sovereign, whose premlection for their profession had 
been shown m inany instances previously to the open rup- 
ture between him and his people. 

In the winter of 1648 the surviving defendants on the 
drama, urged by necessity, ventured again to act some 
plays at the Cockpit; but were soon interrupted by the 
soldiers, who took them into custody in the midst of one of 
their performances, and committed them to prison ; after 
which inefiiectual attempt, we hear no more of any public 
exhibition for some time. At particular festivals, however, 
they were allowed to divert the public at the Red Bull, and 
occasionally to entertain some of the nobility at their country- 
houses ; but this was not always without interruption. A 
slender and precarious support was all that the unfortanate 
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meton ««»*' '^jp*'^^^M^ot otherwise have ever seen the 

po^aesdoot ^fynaiicism^ and while the royiU cause 
'W**-. . tbf^eBP^f^^ ^^' William Davenant, without 
"^^tt^i^^^ited entertainments of declamation and 
^^^t^^J^annerof the ancients, at Rutland-hQUse ; 
jausie, f^ be removed to the Cockpit, in Drury-lane^ 
*^ ^^^^rmed until the eve of the Restoration. On 
irA^^^rwnre oi this most fortunate event for the players^ 
^^Dgg^'^^^ two patents,, one to Sir William Davenant,. 
hfh b^f*^^^ ^^® *^i^ ^^® broke out, had procured a patent 
^ Cbwiea^h ; and the other tO' Thomas ^^ligrew, aper- 
^ffho had rendered himself acceptable to hia sovereign 
^uiuch by his vices, follies, and wit, as by his attachment 
fff biia in his distress. Davenant's actors were called the 
l^ake's Company, and Killigrew's the King's Servants, 
fien of the latter were placed on the royal household estab> 
^hment, having each ten yards of .scarlet cloth with a 
proper quantity of lace allowed them for liveries ; and in 
their warrants frcnn the lord diamberlain they were styled 
gentlemen of the great charnber. The renovated avidity of 
the public for stage performances sufficiently recompensed 
the expectations of managers,, actors, and authors ; but in 
1665 the plague broke out in London with great violence ; 
and in the succeeding year the fire which destroyed the 
metropolis suddenly arrested the progress of the drama. 

After a discontinuance of eighteen months, both houses 
were again opened at Christmas, 1666, when the miseries 
occasioned by the plague and the fire were both forgotten, 
and pubUc diversions were pursued with as much eagerness 
as ever. Till the Restoration, no wom^ had been seen 
upon the English 8ta|[e; the female characters having 
always been performed by boys, or by young men of an 
effeminate aspect, which probably induced Shakspeare to 
Hiake so few (k his plays, dependent upon them. The prin- • 
cipal characters of ms women are innocence and simplicity ; 
such as Desdemona and Ophelia ; and his specimen of fonde 
Bess and virtue in Portia is very short But the power of 
real and beautiful women was now added to the other attrac* 
tioBs of the stage ; andaU. the capital plays *of Shakspeare«i 
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Fielcher, «nd Ben Jonson were divided between the two 
companies, by their own alternate choice, and the approba- 
tion of the court. Both were at first successful, but after 
the novelty of the several performers had faded, and their 
stock of plays had become famihar, the Duke's Company 
felt their inferiority by the slender audiences they were able 
to attract. This consideration induced Sir William Dave- 
nant to try the effects of a more magnificent theatre, which 
he built in Dorset-gardens, and it was here that his successor 
first added tpectade and music to action, and introduced a 
novel species of plays called dramatic operas, set off with 
the most expensive decorations, and with the best voices 
and dancers. Of the progress of this species of entertain- 
ment, and the subsequent introduction of the Italian opera, 
we have already spoken in our twenty-first chapter, under 
the head Music. 

In January, 1671-2, the playhouse in Drurv-lane took • 
fire, and was entirely demolished, together with fifty or sixty 
of tiie adjoining houses. After an interval of several years, 
the proprietors rebuilt it, employing for this purpose Sir 
Christopher Wren, the most celebrated architect of his time, 
whose plan was equidly calculated for the advantage of the 
performers and the spectators. It was opened on the 26th of 
March, 1674, on which occasion a prologue and epilogue 
were delivered, Wh writteji by Dryden, in which thepl&i- 
Dess and want of ornament in the house,|a8 compared with 
that in Dorset-gardens, were attributed to'the express direc- 
tions of his majesty ; who, it is well known, did not think 
the concerns of the staoe beneath his notice. The Duke's 
Theatre, however, continued to be frequented, the victory 
of sound and show over sense and reason being as com- 
plete at this period as it has often been since ; but the great 
expenses of this establishment diminished their gains to such 
a degree, that after a few years both parties, imagined it 
would be more advantageous to unite their interests together, 
and open but one bouse. 

This junction occurred in 1682 ; but though the patents 
were united, the profits to the proprietors and perronhtra 
«eem not to have been increasecL At this period the play 
began at four o'clock, and we are told the ladies of fiuihioa 
used to take the evening air in Hyde-park, after the repre- 
sentation. It was to this company, in the year 1690, ihat 
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old Gibber, after a probation of three-quarters of a year, 
was admitted as a performer in the lowest rank, at a salary 
of ten shillings a-week. 

An association of the principal actors bein^ entered into,, 
with Betterton at the head of it, they procured a license 
from King William to act in a separate theatre, which they 
opened in Lincoln*s-Inn-fields, on the 30th of April, 1695, 
with Congreve's new comedy of Low /or Xoue, which had 
such extraordinary success, that scarcely any other play was 
acted there till the end of the season. So great at this period 
was the reputation , of Cpngreve, that the company offered 
him a whole share upon condition he would give them anew* 
play every year. This offer he accepted, and received the 
advantage, though he never. Mfilled the condition ; for it 
was three years before he produced The Mourning Bridcy 
a^d three more before he gave them The Way of the World, 
•After one or two years' success, the audiences began to 
decline, and it was again found that two rival theatres were 
more than the town was able to support. But while they 
were contending against each other with the most eager 
hostility, an enemy appeared, who; with considerable ability, 
and all the severity of rigid puritanism, attacked all the 
dramatic entertainments of the day, on acdount of their pro* 
faneniess and immorality. 

This was the celebrated Jeremy Collier, who in 1697 
published a bitter invective against plays, performers, and 
dramatic writers, and, having some truth and justice on his 
side, won much of the pubuc opinion in his favour, and 
imposed no small difficulty on those defenders of the stage 
who attempted to answer his charges. Among those cham- 
pions were enlisted Congreve, Vanbrugh, Dryden, Dennis, 
a|id others, who opposed their assailant with sufficient wit 
and humour, but vrithout conlutin? the objections he had 
started, either against th^nselveif mdividually, or against 
the stage in g^nerial. Diydeh found lumself so hard pressed 
that, as Dr. Johnson notices in his life of him, ^ Like other 
hunted animals, he stood at bay, and when he could not 
disown the grossness of one of his plays, he declared that 
he knew not any law that prescribed morality to a comic 
jk)et." **The controversy," says Gibber, ^*had a very 
wholesome effect upon those who wrote after this time. 
They were now a great deal more upon their guard ; inds* 
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cencies were no longer wit ; and by degrees ihe fair sex 
came again to fill the boxes on the first day of a new comedy, 
without fear or censure.*' To forward the reformation of 
the stage, prosecutions were commenced against some of the 
performers for repeating profane and indecent words. Seve- 
ral were found guilty ; and Betterton and Mrs. Bracegirdle 
were actually fined.* From this period may be dateid the 
introduction of that more refined taste which has done so 
much credit to the British theatre. 

Sir John Vanbrugh, who had purchased Betterton's 
license and interest, built a new and magnificent playhouse 
in the Haymaritot, and having associated himself with Mr. 
Congreve, opened it in April, 1705, with an Italian opera, 
which did not meet the success expected. With that happy 
facility which distinguished him in writing. Sir John imme- 
diately produced no less than four new pieces ; which, how- 
ever, did not bring the theatre into vogue, though they suf- 
ficed to establish the fact, that he was a better dramatist than 
architect. His comedies appeared under manifest disadvan- 
tage, the edifice being a vast triumphal piece of architecture, 
wholly unfit for every purpose of convenience ; and the 
massive columns, gilded cornices, and lofty roof availed but 
little, when scarce^ one word in ten could be heard. ** The 
extraordinary and superfluous space,'* says Cibher, *♦ occa^ 
sioned such an undulation from the voice of every actor, 
that generally what they said sounded like the gabbling of 
so many people in the lofly aisles of a cathedral. The tone 
of a trumpet, or the swell of a singer's holding note, 'tis 
true, might be sweetened by it ; but the articulate sounds 
of a speiaking voice were drowned hy the hollow reverbera- 
tions of one word upon another." To these disadvantages 
might be added the situation, which was at that period much 
too remote for the usual frequenters of the theatre, a com- 
binaticm of ciitiumstances which offered so little prospect 
of success, that at the end of a few months Mr. Congreve 
gave up his share. Sir John Vanbrugh followed his example, 
and several changes occulted, untU a dispute toiong some 
of the proprietors occasioned the theatre to be shut up by 
an order of the lord chamberlain. > 

On the death of Queen Anne, in 1714, Sir Richard Steele 
procured her name to be inserted in the new patent of DniiTr- 
iane theatre, a connexion which lasted many years, to the 
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advantage of aU the parties concerned. No sooner was the 
prohibition removed from the Haymarket, and dramatic per- 
formances again allowed at two theatres, than Mr. Rich, 
the manager of that in Lincoln*8-Inn-fieids, soon found him- 
aeU unable to compete successfully with his rivals. In this 
emergency, betaking himself to a species of entertainment 
which has always been considered contemptible, and always 
encouraged, he introduced pantomimes upon the stage, sup- 
porting these exotic productions by the fertility of his 
invention and the excellence of his own performance in 
Harlequin. To the disgrace of public taste, he frequently 
obtained more money by these ridiculous and paltry per- 
formances, than all the sterling merit of the rival th^itre 
was able to acquire. 

* The number of London playhouses was increased in IT^SO, 
by the addition of one in Goodman*8-fields, which met with 
great opposition from several grave merchants and divines, 
py whose influence and representations the design was aban- 
doned, and the building closed in the outset of a career that 
promised to be very successful. During the following six 
or seven years we find nothing in theatrical affairs worthy 
of particular record. Although the stage was not supported 
by any actors of transcendent merit, yet this period seems 
to be marked by a spirit of more than usuid enterprise. 
The £Edlure of the theatre in Groodman*s-fields had not 
extinguished the expectations of another schemer, who soli- 
cited and obtained a subscription for building a magnificent 
playhouse in that part of the town, which, in spite of all 
iC^position, was completed and opened in October, 1733, 
three years after whicn the proprietor quitted it, and removed 
to the old building in Lincoln^s-Inn-fields. 
) While so many rival companies were thus ccmtending for 
public favour, and none of jthem in a flourishing state, the 
imprudence and extravagance of a gentleman Who poescMssed 
genius, wit, and humour in a high degree, obliged him to 
strike out a new species of entertainment, which in the end 
'produced an extraordinaiy change in the dramatic system. 
>With the supposed view of revenging some indignities 
which had been thrown upon him by people in pow«r, the 
4;elebrated Henry Fielding determined to amuse una town at 
l^eir expense ; lor which purpose he collected a company 
^f perfemiers, who exhibited at the theatre in the HaynUrittt^ 
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ttnddr the whimsical title of the Great Mogul** Com- 
pany of Comedians. The piece he represented Whs Paa- 
pUiif which was acted to crowded audiences for fifty follow- 
mg nights. His success, however, was only temporary ; 
the company was disbanded, and the manager, who seldom 
attended to the voice of economy, was left no richer than 
when he began. 

Galled by the severity of the satire in Fielding^s pieces, 
the minister meditated a severe revenge on the stage, and 
in 1737 procured the Licensing Act to be passed, which 
forbade the representation of any performance not pre- 
viously sanctioned by the lord chamberlain. It also took 
from the crown the power of licensing any more theatres, 
and inflicted heavy penalties on those who should contra- 
vene the regulations of the statute. Many pamphlets were 
published against the principle of this unpopular act, which 
was combated by the united force of wit, ridicule, and argu- 
ment. It passed, however, into a law, and relieved the 
then existing and all future ministers from any apprehen- 
sions of similar annoyance on the part of dramatic writers. 

No date can be deemed more remarkable in theatrical 
annals than the year 1741, when an actor appeared whose 
ffenius seemed intended to adorn, and whose abilities were 
destined to support, the stage. This was the celebrated 
Mr. Garrick, who, after experiencing some slights froni the 
managers of Drury-lane and Covent-garden, determined to 
make trial of his theatrical qualifications at the playhouse 
in Goodman*s-fields. The part he chose for his first 
appearance was that of Richard the Third, in which he 
displayed so clear a conception of the character, such 
power of execution, and a union of taleirts so varied and 
unexpected, that his reputation soon becsn^e fixed as the 
most perfect actor of his own or any time, and Goodman's- 
fields, which had only been firequented by the people of the 
city, became thronged with all ranks of visitants from 
every quarter of the tovm. At this theatre he remained 
but one season, when he removed to Drury-lane, where he 
not only continued to increase his professional reputation, 
but acquired a character for prtidence and discretion whkh 
pointed him out as a proper person to succeed to the man- 
agement of the theatre a few years after. From this period 
it began to flourish. Mr. Garrick*s admirable performances 
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ensured ftill houses ; while the industry and attention of 
his partner, Mr. Lacy, contributed to retain the public 
favour. By the advice of his physicians Mr. Garrick went 
abroad in 1763, in order to relax from the fatigues of his 
profession. After an absence of two seasons he returned 
to the stage, where he remained till 1776, and died in 1779, 
descending to the grave with the unfeigned concern of his 
numerous fnends and connexions, and the universal admi- 
ration of the public, who felt how deeply he was entitled to 
their respect, not only for his incomparable talents, but for 
the decency and propriety which he had introduced into the 
dramatic performances. ' 

In a summary of the stage, however brief, we cannot pass 
over Mr. Foote, who, having obtained a patent, rebuilt the 
theatre in the. Haymarket, which was opened in May, 1767, 
and, by the assistance of his wit, personalities, mimicry, 
and combined talents as an author and an actor, proved emi- 
nently successful, and placed him in easy circumstances. 
Various considerations, however, induced him to transfer 
his interest to Mr. Colman, the first season of whose man- 
agement (1777), introduced to a London audience three 
performers of great merit in their respective departments 
of the drama ; we mean Miss Farren, afterward Countess 
of Derby, Mr. Henderson, and Mr. Edwin. In the follow- 
ing year Mr. Bannister, jun., first appeared at the same 
theatre as Dick, in The Apprentice. He was engaged the 
following season at Drury-lane as a tragedian, and was a 
pretty successful representative of Hamlet, Romeo, d^c. ; 
but the true bent of his genius being developed by the per- 
formance of Don Ferolo Whiskerandos in The Critic^ he 
laid aside the buskin for the sock. 

Not even thfi first appearance of our British Roscius 
forms a more notable epoch in the annals of the drama 
than the 12th of October, 1782, when Mrs. Siddons, from 
Bath, by fer the most distinguished tragic actress of modem 
times, electrified the town by her performance of Isabella. 
Of this lady's surpassing requisites for the stage, both 
physical and mental, it is not our purpose to speak. To 
those who have seen her, description and eulogium are un- 
necessary ; to those who have not, they would prove utteriy 
inadequate to convey even a faint idea of her unrivalled 
merits. In the following year her brother, Mr. John Philip 
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Kembie, made hi? debat in Hamlet^ of which he presented 
the most finished picture that had been exhibited since the 
days of Grarrick. This period, indeed, was fertile in the pro- 
duction of eminent performers. Mr. John Johnstone ap- 
peared at Govent-garden in 1783, as the hero in the comic 
opera of Lionel and Clarissa; and, in 1785, Mrs. Jordan 
came out at Drury-lane in the Country Girl, • 

Mr. John Pahner, in June, 1787, opened a new play- 
house, called the Royalty Theatre, near Wellclose-square, 
which had been built by subscriptioil on a spacious and 
elegant scale, under the idea that the justices of the Tower 
Hamlets were empowered by the royalty of that fortress, 
to license the performance of plays ; but it proved to be 
very different^ for, after one night's performance, the theatre 
immediately closed, and the only entertainments subse^ 
quently allowed were burlettas, dances, and pantomimes, 
in the manner of those performed at Sadler's Wells and 
other minbr theatres. 

On the 17th of June, 1789, the King's theatre in the 
Haymarket was destroyed by fire ; and in December of the 
following year Mr. Munden, from the Chester theatre, 
was engaged at Covent-garden, where he made his appear- 
ance in the very dissimilar parts of Sir Francis Gripe in 
The Busy Body^ and Jemmy Jumps in The Farmer, At 
the same theatre, in the year 1791, Mr. Fawcett performed 
for the first time in the character of Caleb. 

Mr. Harris, the proprietor of Covent-garden theatre, 
having expended ^5,000/. on the extensive improvements 
in the buUding, and considerably enlarged his company, 
opened it in September, 1 792, at advanced prices, requiring 
6s, for the bo^es, and 3*. 6d. for the pit ; a demand which 
gave rise to the memorable and disgraceful disturbance 
vulgarly denominated the O. P. row. The proprietor had 
an indisputable right to offer his services to the public on 
terms proportionate to the capital he had embarked ; and 
the result proved that his demand, so far from being exor^ 
bitant, was not even fairly repaunerative. Many managers 
in former times had ruined themselves in ministering to the 
amusements of the town, and the public probably Uiought 
that so good and long-established a custom ought not to be 
abolish^. 

In 1793 the proprietors of the Drury-lane patent not 
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erisl occurred in stage-history 
iill the year 1796, when great curiosity was eiciled by a 
notice'from Mr. Ireland, of Norfolk-atreet, Strand, that 
many original MSS. of Shakapeaie had been diacoTered in 
an old trunk. Among these was the pretended play of 
Vortiga-a,' which was represented at Druiy-lanc to a most 
crowded and respectable audience on the Sd of April,' and 
deservedly condemned as a mlseiBble imposition. In An 
jlaJienlK Account of the Skaispcnan Maniucrivti, published 
soon afterward, Mr. Ireland avowed himself the author of 
the whole, and unblushingly seemed to glory in having suc- 
ceeded to a certain eitent in his endeavours to deceive the 
public, more paiticululy as the fabrication bad received the 
sanction of many learned doctoiB, who maintuned it to be 
genuine. 

After the performance of Lady Teaile, in the School for 
Scandal, on the 8th of April, 1797, Miui Fairen hade fare- 
well to tbe stage, and sa<Hi alterward became Countess of 
Derby. On the 2d of Aunist in the following yet " 
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The year 1800 was rendered memorable >y an attempt 
to aisassinate King George III. at Drury-lane theatre, on 
the 15th of May. His majesty had commanded the per- 
formances of the night, and at the moment when he entered 
his box, a man in the pit, near thQ orchestra, suddenly 
stood up and discharged a pistol at the royal person. On 
hearing its report, his majesty, who had advanced about 
four steps from the door, stopped and stood firmly. The 
house was immediately in an uproar, and the cry of " seize 
himP* burst from every part of the theatre. The king, 
apparently not in the least disconcerted, came nearly to the 
front of the box, waving his hand to the queen to keep 
back, while he exclaimed, " Only a squib — a squib — they 
are firing squibs.*' After the intended assassin had been 
taken' away, the queen came forward, and in great a^tation 
courtesied to the audience, when she looked at the kmg and 
asked if they should stay. " We will not stir, but stay the 
entertainment out,*' replied the kinc;. AU the princesses, 
except Elizabeth, fainted away. As soon as the audience 
had ascertained that the culprit was in safe custody, their 
indignation gave way to loyal raptures at the escape of 
their revered sovereign. God save the King^ being univer- 
sally demanded, was sung by aU the vocal performers, and 
encored amid the enthusiastic plaudits of the assemblage. 
The culprit, whose name was John Hatfield, was subse- 
quently tried for high-treason, but acquitted as a lunatic, 
and ordered to be confined for life. 

And her^, with the termination of the century, we shall 
close our superficial retrospect of the stage,* not only 
because we wish to devote our brief remaining space to 
some playhouse notices of a more interesting nature, but 
because a continuance of these theatrical records to the 
present time would be little more than a recapitulation of 
dates with which the majority of our readers must be already 
conversant. 

* Mostly compiled and abri^;ed fh>in Hawkin^s Origin of the EaglisH 
Drama -<?ibber'8 History of the Stage, continued by Victor— bat more 
especially and more IVeely trom the Introduction to the Biographia 
Dramatics, London, 1813. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Playhouse Notices, ckUfiy nUusive to the Elizabethan Era»* 

" Support the stage, 
Which 80 declines that shonly we may see, 
Players and plays reduced ta 8ec<Mid infancy .'' 

Dryden. 

In the time of Shakspeare, who commenced as a dramatic 
writer in 1592, there were no less than ten theatres 9pen ; 
but most, if not all, of his plays were performed either at the 
Globe, in Bankside, or at the theatre in Blackfriars. Both 
belonged to the same .ccnnpany of comedians, viz. His 
Mayesty*8 Servants ; which title they assumed after a license 
had been granted to them by King James, in 1603, having 
before that period been called the Servants of the Lord 
Chamberlain. 

Many of our ancient dramatic pieces were performed, as 
already stated, in the yards of carriers' inns, in which, at 
the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign, the comedians, 
who then first united themselves in companies, erected an 
occasional stage. The form of these temporary playhouses 
seems to be preserved in our modem theatres, the galleries 
in both being ranged over each other on three sides of the 
building. The small rooms under the lowest of these gal- 
leries answer to our present boxes ; and it is observable mat 
these, even in theatres which were subsequently built ex- 
pressly for dramatic purposes, still retained their old name, 
and are frequently called rooms by our ancient writers. 
The yard bears a sufl&cient resemblance to the pits as at 
present in use. We may suppose the stage to have been 
raised on the fourth side of dus area, with its back to the 
gateway of the inn, at which the money for admission was 
taken. Hence, in the middle of the Globe, and I suppose 
of the other public theatres of this period, there was an 
open yard or area, where the common people stood to see 

* From BIr. Bfolone^ supplement to his edition of Shakspeare. 
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the exhibition, from which circumstance they are called by 
Shakspeare groondlings, and by Ben Jonson * the under 
standing gentlemen of the ground.' 

^ The gaUeries or scaffolds, as they are scunetimes teimed, 
and that part of the house which in private theatres was 
named the pit, seem to have been at the same price ; and 
probably in the houses of reputation, such as the Globe, 
and that in Blackfriars, the (Mrice of admission into those 
parts of the theatre was 6(2., while in s<Hne meaner pla^- 
nouses it was only 1(^, in others only ^id. The price of 
admission into the best rooms or boxes was, I beueTe, in 
Shakspeare*s time, Is. ; though afterward it aj^pears to 
have risen to 2^. and 2^. Qd, 

^* From i^ve^al passages in our old plays, we learn that 
spectators were admitted on the stage, and that the critics 
and wits of the time usually sat there. Sc»ne were placed 
on the grotmd, others sat on stools, of which the price was 
either Qd. or 1«., according, I suppose, to the commodious- 
ness of the situation ; aiKl they were attended by pages, 
who furnished them with pipes and tobacco, whkh was 
smoked here as well as in other parts of the house. Yet it 
should seem that persons were suffered to sit on the stage 
only in the private playhouses, such as Blackfriars, &c., 
where the audience was more select and of a higher class ; 
and that in the Globe and other public theatres no such 
license was permitted. 

" The stage was strewed with rushes, which, as we learn 
from Hentzner and Caius de Ephemera, was in the time of 
Shakspeare the usual covering of floors in England. The 
curtain, which hangs in the front of the present sta^e, 
drawn up by lines' and pulleys, though not a modem m- 
vention, for it was used by Inigo Jones, in the masks at 
court, was yet an apparatus to which the simple mechan- 
ism of our ancient theatres had not arrived, for in them the 
curtains opened in the middle, and were drawn backwards 
and forwards on an iron rod. In some playhouses they 
were woollen, in others made of silk. Towards the rear 
of the stage there appears to have been a balcony, the plat- 
form of which was probably eight or ten feet from the 
ground. From hence in many of our old plays, parts of the 
dialo^e were spoken ; and in the £ront of this balcony 
cmtains likewise were hung. 

Cc 
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A doubt has been entertained whether in our ancient thea- 
tres there were side and other scenes. It is certain that in 
the year 1605 Inigo Jones exhibited an entertainment at Ox- 
ford, in which moveable scenes were used ; but he appears to 
have introduced several pieces of machinery in the ma£&s at 
court, with which undoubtedly the public theatres were unac- 
quainted, A passage which has been produced from one of 
the old comedies proves, it must be owned, that even these 
were fiimished with some pieces of machinery, which were 
used when it vras requisite to exhibit the descent of some god 
or saint ; but from all the contemporary accounts, I am inclined 
to believe, that the mechanism 6f our ancient stage seldom 
went beyond a painted chair or a trap door, and that few, 
if any of them, had any moveable scenes^ They were fur- 
nished with curtains, and a single scene composed of tapes- 
try, which were sometimes, perhaps, ornamented with pic- 
tures ; and some passages in our old dramas incline me to 
think that when tragedies were performed, the stage was 
hung with black. In the early parts at least of Shaki^are's 
acquaintance with the theatre, the want of scenery seems 
to have been supplied by the simple expedient of writing 
the nsimes of the different places where the scene was laid 
in the progress of the play, which were disposed in such a 
manner as to be visible to the audience.* 

"The stage was formerly lighted by small circular 
wooden frames, .furnished with candles, eight of which 
Were hung up, four at either side ; and these continued 
to be used till they were removed by Mr. Garrick, who, on 
his return from France, first introduced the present eon- 
modious method of illuminating the stage by lights net 
visible to the audience. Many of the companies of players 
were formerly so tlnn, that one person played two or three 
parts; and a battle, on which the fate of an cHqpire was 
supposed to depend, was decided by half a dozen com- 

♦ The following humorous raillery of Sir PhUip K^"^)^°^^,.^^ 
ns to infer ttiat there were no «-.ene8. " Now y«" t^«*|,~*JJ^.Jf^^ 
walke to gather flowers, and then we must believe the stage to be a 
Harden. By-and-by we heare news of a shipwracke m the same place, 
then we are to blame if we accept it not for a rockc. Upon the back of 
(hat comes out a hideous monster with fire and smoke; then the nrase- 
rablc beholders axe bound to take it for a cave ; while in the mean time 
two armies fly in, represented with four swordes and twobucklers, aad 
then what hard heart will not receive it for a pitched field " 
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batants. It appears to have been a common practice in 
their mock engagements, to discharge sntell pieces of ord- 
nance on the stage. Before the exhibition began three 
flourishes or pieces of music were played; or, in ancient 
language, there were three soundings. Music was likewise 
played between the acts ; the instruments chiefly used being 
trumpets, comets, and hautboys. The band, which did 
not consist of more than five or six performers, sat in an 
um>er balcony, over what is now termed the stage-box. 

** The person who spoke the prologue was ushered in by 
trumpets, and usually wore a long black velvet cloak, which 
I suppose was best suited to a supplicatory address. Of 
this custom, whatever might have been its orig^in, some 
traces remained till very lately ; a black coat having been, 
if I mistake not, the constant stage habiliment of our 
modem prologue speakers. The dress of the ancient pro- 
logue speaker is still retained in the play exhibited in Ham- 
let j before the king and court of Denmark. The i>erformers 
of male characters generally wore periwigs, which in the 
age of Shakspeare were not in common use. It appears 
from a passage in Puttenham's Art of English Poesy, 1689, 
that vizards were on some occasions used by the actors of 
those days ; and it may be inferred from a scene in one of 
Shakspeare's comedies that they were sometimes worn by 
those who performed female characters ; but this, I imaj^e, 
was very rare. Some of the female part of the audience 
likewise appeared in masks. 

** The practice of exhibiting two dramas successively on 
the same evening does not appear to have been established 
before the time of the Restoration. But though the audi- 
ences were hot gratified by the representation of more than 
one drama in the same day, the entertainment was diversi- 
fied, and the populace diverted, by tumbling, sleight of hand, 
and morris-dancing, a mixture not much more heterogenous 
than that with which we are now frequently presented — a 
tragedy and a farce. 

" The amusements of our • ancestors before the com- 
mencement of the play were of various kinds : such as 
reading, playing at cards, drinking ale, or smoking tobacco. 
It was a common practice to carry table-books to the theatre ; 
and either from curiosity or enmity to the author, or some 
other motive, to write down passages of the play ; and 
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there is reason to beHeve that the iiiq>erfect and mutilated 
copies of some of Shakspeare's dramas, which are yet 
extant, were taken down in short-hand during the exhibi- 
tion. At the end of the piece the actors in noblemen's 
houses and in taverns, where plays were frequently per- 
formed, prayed for the health and prosperity of their pa- 
trons ; and in the public theatre for the king and queen. 
Hence probably, as Mr. Steevens has observed, the addition 
of Vwant rex et regina to the modem playbills. 

** Plays began at one o'clock in the afternoon, and the 
exhibition was usually finished in two hours. Even in 
1667 they commenced at three. When Gossen wrote his 
School of Abuse f in 1679, it seems the dramatic entertain- 
ments were usually exhibited on Sundays. Afterward they 
were performed on that and other days indiscriminately. 
The exhibition of plays on Sundays had not been abolished 
in the third year of kmg Charles I. 

" The modes of conveyance to the theatre, anciently as 
at present, seem to have been various, some going in coaches, 
others on horseback, and many by water. To the Globe 
playhouse the company probably were conveyed by water ; 
to that in Blackfriars the gentry went either in coaches or 
on horseback, and the common people on foot. In m ejn- 
gram of Sir John Davis, the practice of riding to the theatre 
IS ridiculed as a piece of affectation or vanky, and therefore 
we may presume that it was not general. 

** Mr. Oldys, in one of his manuscripts, intimates that dra** 
matic poets htul anciently their benefits on the first day that 
a new play was represented ; a regulation which would have 
been veiy favourable to s<»ne of the ephemeral productions' 
of modem times. From Davenant we learn that in the 
latter part of the reign of Queen Elizabieth the poet had his 
benefit on the second day. It is certain that the giving 
authors the profit of Ihe third exhibition of their play, 
which seems to have been the usual mode during almost the 
whole of the last century, was an established custom in the 
year 1612 ; for Decker, in the prologue to one of his come- 
dies printed in that year, speaks of the poet's third day. 
The unfortunate Otway had no more than one benefit on 
the production of a new play, and this too he was some- 
times obliged to mortgage before the piece was acted. 
Southern was the first dramatic writer who obtained the 
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emoluments arising from two representations ; and to Far* 
quhar, in the year 1700, the benefit of a third was granted. 
The customaiy price of a copy of a play in the time of Shaks- 
peare seems to have been twenty nobles, or 6/. ISs. 4d. 
The play, when printed, was sold for 6<2. ; and the usual 
present from a patrons, in return for a dedication, was 40s. 
On the first day of exhibiting a new play, the prices of 
admission appear to have been raised ; and this seems to 
have been occasionally practised on the benefit nights of 
authors, to the end of the last centuiy. No less than three 
plays of Ben Jonson were damned ; and Fletcher's Faiih- 
fid Sfiepherdessy and The KniglU of the Burning Pestlcy 
written by him and Beaumont, underwent the same fate. 

" It is not easy to ascertain what were the emoluments 
of a successfiil actor in the time of Shakspeare. They had 
not then annual benefits, as at present. The performers 
at each theatre seem to have shared the profits arising either 
from each day^s exhibition, or from the whole season, among 
them. From Ben Jonson's Poetaster we learn that one — 
either of the performers or proprietors — had seven shares 
and a hal^ but of what integral sum is not mentioned. 
From the prices of admission into our ancient theatres, 
which have been already mentioned, I imagine the utmost 
that the sharers of the Globe playhouse could have received 
on any one day was about 35/. So lately as the year 
1685, Shadwell received by his third day, on the representa- 
tion of the Squire of Atsatia, 130/. ; which Downes, the 
prompter, says was the greatest receipt that had ever been 
taken at Drury-lane playhouse at single prices. It appears 
from the MSS. of Lord Stanhope, treasurer of the cham- 
bers to King James I., that the customary fee paid to John 
Heminge and his company, for the performance of a play 
«kt court, was twenty nobles, or 6/. I3s, 4d, ; and Edwaitl 
AUeyn mentions in his diary that he once had so slender an 
audience in his theatre called the Fortune, that the whole 
rece^ts of the house amounted to no more than 8/. and 
some odd shillings. 

** Thus scanty and meager were the apparatus and accom- 
modations of our ancient theatres, on which those dramas 
were first exhibited that have since engaged the attention 
of so many learned men, and delighted so many thousand 
spectatoi9« Yet even then, we are told by a writer of that 

Cc5J 
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age, *that dramatic poesy was so lively expressed and 
represented on the public stage and theatres of this city, as 
Rome in the age of her .pomp and glory never saw it better 
performed, in respect of the action and art, nor of the cost 
and sumptuousness.' " 

We subjoin the foUovnng salaries of actors and prices of 
admission to our theatres in the year 1733, in order that the 
reader who is curious in such matters may compare them 
with those that prevailed at the time of Shakspeare, and 
the infinitely more liberal ones of modem days. In the 
year we have just mentioned, a difference having arisen 
between the managers and actors^ most of the latter set up 
for themselves at the little theatre in the Haymarket. 
Upon this the managers published the following account 
of their salaries, to show the public how little room they 
had to mutiny : — " To Mr. Colley Gibber^ from the time of 
letting his share till he left the stage, 122. 12«. per week. 
Mr. Theophilus Gibber, 6/., and his wife's whole salary till 
her death, vdthout doing the company any service during 
the greatest part of the winter ; &ad his own also during 
the time of his being ill, who performed but seldom after 
Ghristmas. Mr. Mills, jun., 3/., under the same circum- 
stances with regard to his wife. Mr. Mills, sen., 1^ per 
day for two hundred days certain, and a benefit clear of all 
charges. Mr. Johnston, 6/. Mr. Miller, 5Z., paid him 
eight weeks before he acted, besides a present of ten 
guineas. Mr. Harper, 4/., and a present of ten guineas. 
Mr. Griffin,^ 41. and a present. Mr. Shepard, 3/. Mr. 
Hallam, for himself and father, though the latter is of little 
or no service, 3/. Mrs. Heron, 5/. reused from 40«. last 
winter, yet 'refrised to play several parts assigned her ; 
and acted but seldom this season. Mrs. Butler, SI, per 
week. By these and other salaries, with the incident 
charges (besides clothes and scenes), the patentees^ are at 
the daily charge of 49/. odd money each acting day." 

Till about 3ie same time the prices at the theatre were 
4*. the boxes, 2». ed. the pit, \s. 6d. the first gallery, and 
1*. the second, except upon the first run of a new ]rfay or 
pantomime ; when the boxes were 6»., the pit 3*., the first 
gallery 2«., and the second 1». ; but Fleetwood thought fit 
to raise the prices for an old pantomime, which was revived 
without expense. This produced a riot for several nights, 
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and at last a number deputed by the pit had an interview 
with the manager in the green-room, where it was agreed 
that the advanced prices shouM be constantly paid at the 
doors, and that such persons as did not choose to stay the 
entertainment should have the advanced part of their money 
returned. This was a very advantageous agreement for 
the manager ; because, when the aumence had once paid 
iheir money and were seated, very few went out at the end 
of the play and demanded their advance ; so that at last it 
settled in the quiet payment of the full and increased price. 
X Thus matters remained until nearly our own times, when 
two further advances took place, and prices may be said to 
nave reached their maximum; for it may be safely pre- 
dicted that if any further alterations occur, the managers 
will find it more advantageous to reduce than augment the 
rates of admission to the theatre. The stage is a luxury 
which wih not bear more than a certain degree of taxation ; 
end as the government has recently found that the reduc- 
tion of a high impost often increases the receipt, it may be 
well worth me while of our theatrical patentees to try the 
effect of a similar experiment. Their buildings are so 
large that they have but to fill them, even at reduced rates, 
in order to ensure an abundant remuneration. 



Slight and superficial as our narrow limits have com- 
pelled us to make this retrospect of the drama, it is sufficient 
to warrant and confirm the few general observations with 
which we shall conclude our volume. First, it will be ob- 
vious that not at any period of our dramatic history, even 
when the stage was most eagerly and widely supported by 
the popular taste, does theatrical property appear to have 
been eidier pleasant or profitable to its possessors. Mr. 
Garrick and a few others who have made fortunes in this 
line, offer no confutation of our remark ; they are the ex- 
ceptions that confirm the rule. The former, too, was the 
first actor of his day, and it will be found that at almost 
every period, and more especially in modem times, the per- 
former has been better remunerated than the proprietor. 
Even exclusive patents offer no security for success. We 
have seen these patentees leaguing together, and still fail- 
ing to indemmfy themselves. The precturiousness of publio 
fevour, the necessity, fiwm the overgrown size of the build- 
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ings, of gratifying the eye rather than the ear, and of thus 
planning into the never-endmg expenses of scenery, dresses, 
anddeeorattons, the ire^ent destructions by fire, competi- 
tUm with rival theatres, and many minor drawba<^ which 
we have not time to enumerate, seem to entail upon the 
unhi4>py proprietor inevitable vexation and annoyance, 
with very little contingent chance of adequate remunera- 
tion, and indeed with too great a probability of eventual 
ruin. Such, with few exceptions, having been the plight 
of theatrical property when the stage was more generdly 
encouraged, it can hardly be much improved at the present 
juncture, when the people, although they have more money, 
have certainly less taste for theatrical representations than 
in former times. 

We have seen the drama, in its first rude attempts, con- 
verting the Bible, then a sealed book, into visible action and 
English dialogue, degraded by the incongruous accom* 
panunent of profane buffooneries, which wouM now scarcely 
be tolerated in the most vulgar booth at Bartholomew-fair. 
Even after the revival of literature, when the classic models 
of anti(puty were well known in England, at least to the 
learned, they did not exercise the smallest influence upon 
our native drama, which, struggling slowly and painfully 
through the different phases of improvement, assumed suc- 
cessively the form of mysteries or miracle* — moralities — 
interludes — masks, until the glorious reign of Elizabeth ; 
when, under the influence of the Reformation, which 
aro'hsed and caUed up the public mind from its cloistered 
slumbers, the genius of Great Britain burst forth at once and 
in all directions, but more especially in that of the drama, 
with an intellectual might, majesty, and effulgence which 
have never been paralleled in any age or country. What 
era can produce such a list of illustrious dramatists as 
Shakspeare, Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Marlow, 
Webster, Decker, Marston, Chai»nan, Heywood, Middle- 
ton, and Rowley 1 These writers, as has been well ob- 
served, " had something in them that savoured of the soil 
upon which they grew : they were not French, they were 
not Dutch, or German, or Greek, or Latin ; they were truly 
English. They did not look out of themselves to see what 
they should be; they sought for truth and nature, and 
found them in themselves. They were not the spoiled. 
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diiMreii of afiectation and refinement, but a bold, vigorona, 
iadepeiident race of thinkers, with: prodigious strength and 
^ne'fy* "^^ i^^^Q^ ^^ natural grace, and heart£^ unob- 
trusive delicacy. The mind of their country was great in 
(hem, and it prevailed."* 

Agamst tins galaxy of dramatists it has been urged, as 
dieir greatest fiinlt, that they degraded some of their finest 
tragemes by an admixture of comic characters, and even of 
noss buffoonery. The accusation is just, but the cause 
aiould be sought rather in the bad taste of the age than of 
the writers. No man, probably, knew better than Shaks- 
peare himself, that the sister muses preside over distinct 
departments of the drama, which can never be intermixed 
without destroying the character of both. Tragedy, founded 
upon the principle of human sensibility, employs pathos for 
its means, and purposes as its object, to inspire a horror of 
great crimes, a lore of the sublime virtues. Comedy has 
mt its basis the malidous jpleasure that all men feel in 
seeing others exposed to ridicule. We view the feults of 
our neighbours with a mingled complacency and contempt, 
when their foibles are not serious enough to excite ccnnpas- 
•ion, nor so revolting as to inspire hatred, nor sufilciently 
dangerous to excite ^arm. If their weaknesses are painted 
with delicacy, they make us smile ; if they are presented to 
US in a strikmg, ludicrous, and unexpected light, they make 
us laugh. It would have been doubtless better could this 
inherent tendency to seize upon and enjoy whatever is 
lidicuTous in others have been converted into a philosophical 
pity, but it has been found easier to make this mahcious 
propensi^ serve as a corrective, and to smooth away the 
eccentricities and follies of one class by exposing them to 
the caiffitic ridicule of a second, just as we employ the 
sfawro point of <me diamond to polish another. 

Though somewhat faded in the lapse of time, and eclipsed 
by the death of our noblest dramatists, who threw not the 
mantle of their inspiration on their immediate successors, 
the slories of the Elizabethan era were by no means extin- 
guished, when the civil wars intervened, and the headlong 
torrent of puritanism swept away all that remained of taste 
and genius, and quenched the last spark of dramatic light. 

* Haditt's Lectures, p 2. 
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Nor did it recover either its lost splendour or its Engfish 
character when the Restoration revived the staged for 
French taste now prevailed in every thing, and our play- 
wrights working upon a foreign model) instead of trusting 
to the energies of native talent, transplanted into Bngla^ 
the artificial, monotonous, and declamatory style of their 
continental neighbours. Their imitations and translations 
gave us turgidity luid rant for tragedy, indecency and 
ribaldry for comic wit. The one was mock heroics, the 
other real vulgarity, and both were out of place, and out of 
nature. Of wis vicious manner, Dryden's comedies and 
tragedies offer the fullest illustration. Hb vigorous intel- 
lect could not fail to produce occasional passages of great 
splendour, but not sufficient to redeem his general character 
as a dramatist, which is that of bombast and bathos, feeble- 
ness and filth. For the next hundred years after his death 
we had no tragic writer of any mariied eminence ; and their 
art, with a few exceptions, continued to decline, until, in the 
growing distaste of the public for theatrical entertainments, 
and under the manifold discouragements to which writers 
for the stage were exposed, tragedy ceased to engage the 
attention of men of genius, and gradually sank into its 
present lamentable state, which ma^ be almost caJiled an 
extinction, so for as original productions are c(mcemed. 

We need not follow the fortunes of comedy, which, under 
the influence of similar causes, has experienced the same 
decay, throwing off, indeed, in its downward progress, all 
the impurities 1^ which it had been defiled ; but proving, at 
the same time, that it may be quite void of offence, without 
possessing a single pcnnt of attraction. Music, shows, 
forces, mdodramas, and pantonnmes have efiCectuaUy pushed 
Thalia and Melpomene from their pedestaJs. Never was 
the English drama at so low, so deplorable an ebb, as it is 
at the present moment. Almost may it be said that we 
have no native modem drama; for the stage presents us 
little of novelty but successive adaptations from the French. 
It is no longer a public mirror, which, by reflecting back to 
us correct images of ourselves, and of the times in which 
we live, may assist us to amend the defects of both ; but a 
ma^ lantern, offering to our view an unmeaning jumble 
of foreign frivolities, grotesque monsters, and fantastic 
fooleries. Into the causes of this d^lorable perversion it 
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is not our province to enter; but when we say that we 
deeply regret it, we do but express the sentiments of all 
those who are jealous of our reputation for literature and 
good taste, and who feel that a well-regulated theatre, 
where all classes, from the king to the cobbler, may meet 
together to share the same intellectual feast, to read the 
same moral lesson, to be similarly and simultaneously 
affected by the sympathies of our common nature, must, in 
its civilizing and exalting efiects upon the community, con. 
duce equally to the important purposes of general amuse- 
ment and of public instruction. 
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BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH, ESQ. 
AMERICAN FESTIVALS, GAMES, AND AMUSEMENTS, 



INTRODUCTION. 



The author of the foregoing pages, having confined his 
researches and descriptions to the Eastern hemisphere, has 
left a very interesting work somewhat imperfect and incom- 
plete, as regard^ an American reader. To supply this 
omission, at the request of the publishers of the ** Family 
Library,'' some pains have been taken to procure informa- 
tion on the subject of such festivals, games, and amuse- 
ments as are peculiar to the citizens of the United States 
and the aborigines of the American continent. 

It will be readily conceiwd, however, that these must, of 
necessity, be very limited in number and variety ; for though 
the talent of invention is an acknowledged characteristic of 
our countrymen, it is generally exercised on subjects of 
practical or imagined uttlityy and seldom, if ever, in multi- 
plying their sources of amusement. As colonists of different 
European nations, the early settlers of America were content 
to walk in the footst^s of their ancestors ; and those whose 
professional pursuits or system of moral discipline admitted 
of any species of secular recreations very naturaJly adopted 
such as were practised in the land of their fore&Uiers. 

From the aborigines or primitive inhabitants of this 
western world we have condescended to borrow little or 
nothing on the score of amusement. Their religious and 
politick festivals, however, their war-dances, games, dtc. are 
not only interesting in themselves, but very properly claim the 
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first place in an essay devoted to American customs, habits, 
and manners. We shall therefore proceed to give such an 
account of them as our prescribed limits will permit ; with 
an assurance to the reader that the facts here stated have 
been derived from authentic sources. 



CHAPTER I. 

Festivals, Games, and Amusements of the American Indians. 

Lo, the poor Indian .' whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind; 
lUs soul, proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky- way ; 
- Yet simple nature to his hope has given. 
Behind the cl0Ud-topp'dhill,an humbler heaven.— Pors. 

Dr. Boudinot, who, in his ingenious work entitled **i4 
Star in the West,^^ has ^vanced some plausible reasons in 
support of his theory that the aborigines of America were 
the lineal descendants of the " long-lost tribes of Israel,"* 
has collected and imbodied many interesting facts illustra- 
tive of the subject before us. He informs us, on authorities 
that cannot be disputed, that the Indians,^ generally, care- 
fully observe five religious festi^ls, viz : — 

1. Their Feast of First-fruits; and after it, on the 
evening of the same day, a feast resembling the Jewish 
Passover. 

2. The Hunter's Feast ; resembling the Hebrew Pentecost. 

3. The F^ast of Harvest and Day of Expiation of Sin. 

4. A daily Sacrifice. 
6. A Feast of Love. 

Independent of these five general festivals, there are a 
number of local and occasiatud feasts, peculiar to the different 
tribes, of which we are unable to furnish any particular de- 
scription. Respecting those named above, however, most 
travellers are agreed in confirming the following facts : — 

1. Feast of First-fruits. — Both A^^lliam Ponn and 

« See 3d fisdras, chap. xiii. v. 31M0 
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Mr. Adair have described this festival in terms that forcibly 
Tenund us of the ancient Hebrews, whose fitst-fruitt were 
always consecrated to the Lord. Penn attended «eTeral of 
these feasts, and speaks of them from his own observation. 
*< The first and fattest buck they kill,'' says he, ** goeth to 
the fire, where he is all burned, with a doleful ditty of him 
who performs the ceremony; but with such marvellous 
fervency and labour of body, that he wiU even sweat to a 
foam." The dances which succeed, are performed " with 
equal earnestness and labour, but with great appearance of 
joy. In the fell, when the com cometh in, they begin to 
feast one another. Their entertainment," adds the benevo- 
lent writer, wjho was a guest, ** was at a great seat by a 
spring under some shady trees.* It consisted of twenty 
hicksy with hot cakes made Of tieto corn, with both wheat 
and beans, which they make up in a square form, in the 
leaves of the corn, and then bake them in the ashes. They 
th«i fall to dancing," Sec, 

Mr. Adair says, " On the day appointed (as soon as their 
first spring produce comes in), while the sanctified new 
fruits are dressing, six old * beloved women't come to their 
temples (or sacred wigwams of worship), and dance the 
* beloved dance,' with joyfiil hearts. They observe a solemn 
procession as they enter the lioly ground, or 'beloved square,' 
carrying in one hand a bundle of small branches of various 
green trees ; when they are joined by the same number of 
'heloved old men,' who cany a cane in one hand, adorned 
with white feathers, having green boughs in the other hand. 
Their heads are dressed with white plumes, and their women 
in their finest clothes, and anointed with bear's grease or 
oil; having, also, small tortoise-shells and white pebbles 
festened to a piece of white dressed deer-skin, which is tied 
to each of their legs. 

*' The eldest of me * beloved men' leads the sacred dance 
at the head of the innermost row, which of course is next 
the hidy fire. He begins the dance, after onco going round 
the holy fire, in solemn and religious silence. He then, in 
the next circle, invokes yah, after their usual manner, on a 

* See Bar&ectt<» in the Southern States. 

t The term beloved, in their language, means sacred or consecratedto 
religious purposes. 
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basM key, and with a short accent. In another circle he 
sings hoj ho ; which is repeated by all the rehgious proces- 
sion, till they finish that circle. Then, in another round, 
they repeat ke^ Ae, in like manner, in regular notes, and 
keeping time in the dance. Another circle is continued in 
yke manner, with repeating the word toahy tpah ; making, in 
tile whole, the divine and holy name of * Yak'ko^he'WaV 
[or Jehovah], A little after this is finished, which takes a 
considerable time, they begin again, going fresh rounds, 
sioffing holy hal'-^ley le-^lttj lu — yak, yah, in like manner ; 
and fireiqnently the whole tram strike up * halkbi, haUehi ! 
haUeluyah ! haUeluyah ! with great earnestness, fervour, and 
joy ; wbile each strikes the ground, vdth ri^t and left foot 
alternately, very quick, but well timed. Then a kind of 
hoUow-iounding drum joins the sacred choir, which excites 
the old female singers to chant forth their grateful hymns 
and praises to the Divine Spirit, and to redouble their quick, 
joyful steps, in imitation of the leader of the * beloved men,' 
at their head. 

** At the end of this notable religious dance, the old * be- 
loved women' return home, to hasten the feast of the new 
sanctified fruits. In the mean time, every one at the temple 
drinks plentifully of the ctuMend, and other bitter liquids, to 
cleanse their sinful bodies, as they suppose. After which, 
they go to some convenient deep water, and there, according 
to the ceremonial law of the Hebrews, they wash away 
their sins with water. They then return with great joy, in 
solemn procession, singing their notes of praise, tiU they 
again enter the Judy ground, to eat of the new ddidous 
fruits, which are brought to the outside of the square by the 
old * beloved women.' They all behave so modestly, and 
896 possessed of such an extraordinary constancy and equa- 
nimity in pursuit of their religious mysteries, that they do 
not raow the least outward emotions of pleasure at the first 
nght of the sanctified new fruits. 

** On the evening of the same day they have another 
public feast, besides that of the Arst-fruUs, which looks 
somewhat like the Passover ; when a great quantity of 
venison is provided, vdth other things, drMsed in the usual 
way, and distributed to all the guests ; of which they eat 
frwely that evening : but that which is left is thrown into 
the fire and burned, as none of it must remain till sun- 
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rise ou the next day, nor must a bone of the venison be 
broken."* 

2. The Hunter' Feast ; otherwise called the " Feast 
of Weeks," similar to the Hebrew Pentecost. Dr. Beatty 
says thai once in the year, some of the tribes of Indians 
beyond the Ohio choose firom among themselves twelve men, 
who go out and prpvide twelve deer ; and each of them cuts 
a smsdl sapling, from which they strip the bark, to make a 
tent, by sticking one end into the ground, bending the tops 
over one another, and, covering the poles with blankets. 
Then the twelve men choose each of them a stone, which 
they make hot in the lire, and place them together after the 
manner of an altar, within the tent, and then bum the fat 
of the insides of the deer thereon. At the time they are 
making this offering the men within cry to the Indians 
without, who attend as worshippers, " We pray or praise." 
They without answer, **We hear." Then those in the 
tent cry, " HthhahV^ very loud- and long, which appeared to 
be something in sound like heUle-lujah ! After the fat was 
thus offered, some tribes burned tobacco, cut fine, upon the 
same stones, supposed in imitation of incense. Other 
tribes choose only ten men, who provide but ten deer, ten 
saplings or poles, and ten stones.! 

3. Fbast of Habvkst. The most solemn and import- 
ant feast and fast observed by the Indians is one which 
strikingly corresponds with the Jewish Feast of Harvest 
and Day of Expiation of Sin. This grand annual festival 
was formerly kept at the beginning of the first new moon 
in which the Indian com became full-eared, as we #am 
from Adair. But for many years past the time of cele- 
bration has been regulated by the season of harvest. 

According to Charlevoix, the harvest among the Natchez, 
on the Mississippi, is in common. The great chief fixes 
the day for the beginning of the festival of the harvest, 
which lasts three days, spent in sports and feasting. Each 
private person contributes something of his hunting, his fish- 
mg, and his other provisions ; as, maize, beans, and melons. 
The great chief presides at the feast — all the sachems are 
round him in a respectful posture. 

The fathers of families never fail to bring to the temple 

* 8ee"A Star in the We»t» p. 907. f IWd. p. 912. 

Dd2 
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the first produce of the harvest, and of eveiy thing that 
they gather ; and they do the same by all the presents that 
are made to their nation. They expose them at the door 
of the temple ; the keeper of which, after presenting them 
to the Spirit, carries them to the king, who distributes them 
to whom he pleases. The seeds are in like manner offered 
before the temple, with great ceremony. But the offerings 
which are made of bn^ and flour every new moon are 
for the use of the keepers of the temple. 

As the ofierings of the fruits of the harvest precede a 
lonff strict ftut of two nights and a day, they gormandize 
such a prodigious quantity of strong food, as' to enable them 
to keep inviolate the succeeding fast. The feast lasts only 
from morning to sunset. 

When a town celebrates the huiky or first fall fruits, 
having previously provided themselves with new clothes, 
new pots, pans, and other household utensils and furniture, 
they collect all their worn-out clothes and other despicable 
things, sweep and clean their houses, squares, lund the 
whole town of their filth ; which, with all the remaining 
grain, and other old provisions, they cast together in one 
common heap, and consume it vnth fire. After taking 
medicine, vxiA fasting for three days, all the fire in the town 
is extinguished. During this fast they abstain from the 
gratification of every aj^tite and passion whatever. A 
general amnesty^is proclauned. All male&ctors may return 
to theb town, and they are absolved firom their crimes, 
which are now forgotten, and they are restored to fiftvoor. 
Onl^e fourth morning, the high-priest, or chief <* beloved 
man,'* by rubbing dry wood together, produces ntw fir$ in 
the public square, from wl\ence every habitation in the 
town is supplied with the new and jure flame. Then the 
women go forth to the harvest-fields, and bring from thence 
new com and fruits ; which, being prepared in the best 
manner, in various dishes, and drink withal, is brought with 
solemnity to the square, where the people are assembled, 
apparelled in their new clothes and decorations. The men 
having regaled themselves, the remainder is carriad off, and 
distributed among the families of the town. The women 
and children solace themselves in their separate families, 
and in the evening repair to the public square, where they 
JUmcef singi and rejoice during the whole night, observing a 
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S roper and exemplary deoonim. THom continuet three 
ays ; and the four foUowing daya they receive viaits, and 
rejoke wUh their friends from neighbouring towns, who 
have also porified and prepared themselves.* 

4» Fkist or THE DAILY Sacbipicb. — The Hebrews, it 
is well known, offered daily sacrifices of a lamb, every 
morning and evening ; and, except the skin and entndls, 
it was burnt to ashes. The Indians have a very humble 
imitation of this rite. The women always throw a mnaH 
piece of the Attest of the meat into the fire, before they 
beffin to eat. At times they view it with pleased attention, 
and pretend to draw omens firom it. This they will do, 
ihough they are quite alone, and not seen by any one.t 

5. FiAST OF Love. — Every spring season one town or 
more of the Misnssippi Floridians keep a solemn feoMl of 
ioDej to renew their old firiendrii^s. They assemble three 
nights before the feast, and on the fourth they eat together. 
During the intermediate apace, the young men and women 
fiance m cindes from the evening tiU the morning. 

Was-Damobs, dice. — ^Indian war>dances have been se 
frequently exhibited on the stage, and in other public places, 
by chiefiB and warriors who have visited our populous cities, * 
that a description in this place is deemed unnecessary. 
Their object iq»pears to be twofold : martial and religious — 
to drill the young warriors in the exercise of their weapon^ 
:and, at the same time, to invoke the aid of the Great Spirit 
in the impending coaSacL They resemUe the military 
dances of the Ghpeeks, described in the fonner part of this 
work, p. 196. 

Indian Gaiibs, dec. — It has been observed (says Mt. 
Sandford>,t that nations preserve no part of their economy 
with so much exactness as their games, svortSy and amuse- 
ments. Being daily repeated, they can seldom be forgotten ; 
and as they ate chie% confined to the yoimg, they have 
the best chance of making a permanent impresnon. In- 
<lian games, however, are not numerous, and seem chie^ 
<lesigned to render the ccnnbatants athletic and swift of 

* The NatcHez are now cxiinct. See Dr. Boodinors '**8tarffltfs 
WutJ* pages 216 and 325. 
t Ibid, page 227. 
i SandOfd^s History of the UnUed States. 
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foot. Some of the western tribes formerly had a play^ 
which, for want of the appropriate name, we must call a 
scramble, A billet of wood, about eighteen inches long, 
made round, and polished very smoott^ was thrown to a 
great distance by one of the chiefs. The younger lads of 
the tribe immediate^ started in pursuit of it. The fleetest 
runner was not always, the stoutest wrestler; to get the 
billet was some merit ; but to keep it was a greater ; and 
it was so slippery, that it changed hands perhaps a thou- 
sand times before the strongest proclsumed his victory.* 

But the most universal and most manly game, is that of 
ball.f This is frequently played by several hundreds ; and 
different tribes will sometimes play against eadi other. The 
ball is made of deer-skin, stuffed with hair, and sewed with 
sinews. The sticks are from three to four feet long ; and, 
being curved at the end, a web is made of thongs, for the 
purpose of catching the ball. The goals are two stakes, 
set in the ground, about six hundrea yards apart. The 
ball is tossed into the air, at an equal Stance from each ; 
and the object is to throw it beyond the one or the other. 
The parties enter upon the combat with great eagerness ; 
the velocity of their movements is scarcely credible ; the 
ball seldom touches the ground, but is. seen constancy 
shooting into the air ; and, while one is upon the point of 
hurling it in one direction, an antagonist strikes down his 
club, catches the ball in his web, and sends it to another* 
** They play with so much vehemence," says a traveller, 
** that they frequently wound each other, and sometimes a 
bone is broken. But, notwithstanding these accidents, 
there never appears to be any spite, or wanton exertions of 
strength to afiect them ; nor do disputes ever happen be- 
tween the partie3.":t 



» 

''' JovtePs Journal Historique du dernier Voyage, d&o. 
* Sandford'8 United States, p. clxxxil. 
Carver, p. 3(^ 
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CHAPTER II. 
FeMtwaiB^ Garnet^ and Amusements in Neu>EnglaiU, 

Not to the Yankee— his abundant feast. 
With simples furnished, and with plainness dressed 
A numerous offering gathers round his beard, 
. And che^B alike the servant and the lord ; 
Whose well-bought hunger prompts the joyous taste, 
And health attends them flrom the sweet repast.— Baelow. 

The first settlers of the "New World," as America 
was then called, had hut little time, and perhaps still less 
inclination, to indulge in pastimes and recreations. The 
almost incessant labours, dangers, and privations incidental 
to a state of colonial infancy, on the borders of an unexplored 
wilderness, tenanted by hostile savages, furnished sufficient 
occupation for the minds and bc^mes of the European 
emigprants. Indeed, the rigid moral discipline and peculiar 
religious tenets of the puritans of New-England were, in 
many respects, incompatible with such games and amuse- 
ments as prevailed in the mother country; while the reli- 
gious festivals, retained by some of the reformed churches, 
were held in. abhorrence, as impious abominations but 
little inferior in atrocity to those of the papal hierarchy ! 

It is well known that the colony of Plymouth, which 
(sonnnenced in the year 1620, was planted " principally for 
the sake of the unmolested enjoyment of the mstitutions 
of religion. They wished also to make an experiment of 
a eivil commonwealth, to be regulated and governed on the 
principles of the sacred Scriptures."* 

Among the early penal enactments of this colony was 
one said to be framed in the following extraordinary phrase- 
ology : " No one shall keep Chrisffnas, or any saint-day^ 
read common-prayer, make mince-pies, dance, play cards, 
«>r play on any instrument of music, except the dnuB| 
trumpet, and Jews*-harp." The observance of ChristmoM 

* Tytlcr*s Bistoiy. 
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in particular, was so much in opposition to their ideas of 
religious propriety, that they rather encouraged its desecra- 
tion by the youth of the colony ; and hence originated the 
custom, still prevalent in many parts of the country (but 
which is more honoured in the breach than in the observ- 
ance), of selecting that day for a trial of skill in shooting 
at tame tutkeys, geese, &c. " set up" for the purpose, and 
throwing clubs at cocks and other domestic fowl.* In this 
instance, as in many others, the spirit of bigotry overshot 
its mark, and actually created a secular holiday, in opposing 
a religious festival. 

This opposition to the feast days of the church of Eng' 
land was further manifested by the frequent and rigid ob- 
servance of days especially set apart by themselves for 
fastingf abstinence, and *< the mortification of the flesh.*' 
In prosperity or adversity, peace or war, victoiy or defeat, 
plenty or famine, whether the colony was blessed with 
health or wasted by pestilence, it was all the same ; a 
general fast was their favourite mode of expressing thanks 
as well as contrition. V A day of fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer** was appointed " by authority," on which " all 
servile labour and recreation, inconsistent with the solem- 
nity of said day," were strictly forbidden, and all " crea- 
ture comforts** prohibited by law. This was a " dark a^e" 
in the annals of the eastern colonies, and the glorious in- 
vention of a " New-England Thanksgiving*^ was reserved 
for another generation. Of the inventors of this celebrated 
festival nothing is now known ; but could the felicitous 
idea be traced to an individual, his name should live in 
marUe and brass, and his fJEune be perpetuated in poetry 
and song !t 

A •* New-Enqland Thanksoivino" (and south of 
Connecticut such holydays hardly deserve the name) is 
dear to the heart of every son and daughter of that favoured 
region. It is sweet in the anticipation, in the enjoyment, 

"^ See ** Shrore-Taesday," pace 118 of this rolaine. 

t It is worthy orremaric, that the first settlera of New-Englaad, who 
were endeavouring to establish a dvil commonwealth on the principles 
of the Jewish theocracy, should have deriated fhrni their modd in one 
very inuKMrtant particular, vis. in rejecting festivaU, and observing flre- 
qqent fasts ; whereas the Jews kept thirty holydays every year, and 
ooly one (hst ! See the SSd and S4th pages of this work ; also page 97 
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and in the remembrance. Infancy, youth, and dd age,— . 
all ranks, degrees, sexes, and cmnplexions are rendered 
happy by its annual return ; and all unite in the heart, if 
not with the voice, in thus shouting its welcome : 

Hail, the seaaon of joy and fesUvitr, 

Social pleasures and innocent mirth, 
Which smooths the path of age*» declivity. 

And gives to inlhiicy Eden on earth. 
When l*lenty her treasure bestows without measure, 

And innocent Pleasure pursues her career ; 
While Love's soft wishes still sweeten our dishes, 

And heighten the blisses of thanksgiving cheer. 

Pastoral Melodies. 

It is justly observed, in a former part of this work, that 
*^ the earliest festivals of the Greeks, and indeed of all na- 
tions, were kept in the autumny afler gathering in the fruits 
of the earth, when gratitude prompted them to offer up 
sacrifices to heaven, and social festivities were the natural 
consequence of plenty.*' In another place our author 
says, ** The Saxons had the same custom, always setting 
aside a week, after harvest, for holydays ; and our festive 
* harvest-home' [in England] is but a continuation of the 
ancient practice." 

In all ages and countries these annual festivities have 
ever been attended with some religious rites, plainly show- 
ing that their origin was gratitude to heaven. This is also 
the case as regards the New-England festival popularly 
denominated ^* thanksgiving.'*^ This joyous anniversary 
(which was doubtless first instituted in the Eastern colonies 
as a substitute for Christmas) takes place late in autumn, 
after the fruits of the earth are gathered in, and the labours 
of the husbandman have been rewarded by the fruition of 
harvest. The first or second Thursday in December is 
generally appointed for this purpose by the governor of the 
state, who issues a proclamation to that effect ; a printed 
copy of which is sent to every clergyman in the state. On 
the first Sabbath after its reception, at the conclusion of the 
sermon, this proclamation is read firom the pulpit ; and in 
some parishes, on each succeeding Sabbath until the time 
{^pointed. 

^ When the happy day arrives, the people assemble in 
their respective places of worship^ dressed in their be«t 
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attire. Here they listen to an appropriate sermon^ and 
join in prayer, hymns, and anthems expressly adapted to 
the occasion. These services generally occupy about two 
hours, and then are over for Uie day; the remainder of 
which is devoted to feasting, sports, games, and amuse- 
ments of various descriptions. 

The *< thaiiksgwing dinnerf*^ however, forms a prominent 
feature of the picture. Every farmer's table now literally 
♦* groans with the weight of the feast." Flesh and fowl 
of his own raising and fattening — ^fish and game £rom his 
own streams and woodlands — ^vegetables of his own plant- 
ing — ^butter, milk, and cheese, the product of his own dairy, 
are now found in luxuriant profusion upon his hospi- 
table table ; while the delicious ** pumpkin pie^* leads a host 
of other dainties in the bountiful dessert. Clear sparkling 
cider, mead, perry, and spruce beer, all and each the product 
of. the homestead, lend meir exhilarating influence ; and if 
ever a set of joyous hearts and snuling faces assembled 
together in social harmony, — if genuine happiness is ever 
experienced at the festal board) it is on such occasions. 
Apprentices in the metropolis, who are only permitted to 
visit their parent&l and rural homes once or twice in the 
year, are now sure to be present ; and a hoary-headed 
patriarch often presides at these domestic banquets, where 
the guests comprise two or three generations of his own 
descendants. It is a jubilee that draws iogether members 
of the same family who have been long separated ; and as 
a ball invariably succeeds the festivities of the day, there is 
no small excitement among the village lasses. 

In the cities and populous towns of New-England this 
festival is not observed with the same strictness, nor en- 
joyed with the same zest, that distinguishes it in country 
villages. It is true, that the churches of every denomina- 
tion are opened, and appropriate services performed ; but 
these are followed by no extraordinary festivities <w re- 
jcMcings. This circumstance is prolMtbly owing to ths 
modem introduction of other holydays, particularly that of 
ChriMtmas, which is now kept, vrith more or less devotioiiy 
by Christians of every denomination ; and will be more 
particularly noticed among the holydays of New-Torit. 

Nbw-Yiar*s Day in NewEngland, as in most other parts 
of the world, is devoted to the cordial interchange of firieikD^ 
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WMdie«» and the usual "compliments of the seaeen.'* 
Printed poetical addresses, written expressly for the oooft* 
sion, are presented to the citizens (who seldom grudge tb* 
quid pro quo), not only by the carriers of newspapers and 
other periodicals, but also, in some places, by the watch- 
men, laim>lighters, bakers, milkmen, ice. dee. 

Mat-Dat. — ^Although, in New-England, May seldom 
makes her entrie arrayed in those enchanting smiles and 
blushes with which she charms the inhabitants of more 
southern regions, she is still greeted with a hearty wel- 
come by the lovers of green trees, tender grass, ana other 
symptoms of syWan beauties, which are yet in embryo. 
Hundreds of the refined citizens of Boston, whose evening 
pleasures or morning dreams deprive them for twelve 
months of the glorious spectacle of a rising sun, are reli- 
giously scrupulous to witness that phenomenon on the 
/hrst of May. Pedaneous excursions are planned, and 
parties made up, on the previous evening ; and wo betide 
the lover who is so deficient in gallantry as to oversleep 
the hour, while his wakeful mistress is anxiously waiting 
to hear his signal-tap at her window. 

The fiirst dawn <» day (if it break serenely) is generally 
the a{q^inted time for commencing these' rural perambula- 
timas: 

" Theiif arm in arm, the pain depart. 
With agile feet, and lightaome boart** 

Their walks generally extend two or three miles into the 
country, in siHch directions as whim or &ncy may dictate. 
Some cross the different bridges which connect the penin- 
sula with Cambridge, Chariestown, and Dorchester ; others 
stodA out to Roxbury and Brookline ; wh^e many content 
timnselves with sauntering over the Common, and plucking 
green bouehs firom the trees in the Mall. The ostensible 
object, wim all, is to inhale the morning air, behold the 
rising sun, and collect May-greens and flowers, — that is, if 
any of the latter can be found in bloom. Every one it 
ambitious of carrying home a large quantity of such rural 
spoils, as so many trophies of a victory obtained over indo- 
lence or timidity ; and they certainly form no despicable 
ornament for the vacant fireplace, or the mantel above it. 
To bear an active part in the ceremony above described it 

Ee 
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tenned **togoa Maytng;^ a laudi^le custom, whidi hM 
been handed down by our ancestors, and celebrated by one 
of their descendants, m the following lines :— ^ 

** The night in which pale April yields to May« 
Hsw ft w enjoy repose ! The country Isss, 
Intent upon the morning walk, wHh turn 
Who bolds ber gentle heart, on varloas [rfans 
In hopeftil cogil^ions, spends the night — 
What hat or rioand will become her best— 
What most wilf t^nd to malce herself outvie 
The blushing flragrsnt month they rise tp haiL 
O, by my soul ! this ' Majfing* has delights 
Which I shall ne'er forget, ' while memory bolds 
Her seat* within my brain. In youth's fhir dawn, 
I forward look'd to this delightf>il hoar 
With ftelings— feelings none can paint ; for then. 
Borne gentle, artless, unaflfected nymph 
Was sure to be the partner of my walk, 
Aeoepc my nosegays (sweetened by her breathX 
And, without chiding, let me steal a kiss 
From lips more (Vagrant than the flower she ttiiJ* 

Quarter Day. 

For a description of ^^ Maying^ in Old England th» 
reader is referred to page 125 of this wcnrk. 

MiLrriA Tbaininos, with their attendant sports and 
amueements, are familiar to every reader, and haroly require 
a description. The sooner they are done away with, in our 
opinion, the better will it be for the moral as well as the 
military character of our country. This remark is not 
intended to apply to the splendid martial pageants of our 
principal cities, composed of volunteer corpse, whose dress 
and discipline render them an honour and an ornament to 
their country. See Target-ahooiing^ m. New-Yoik. 

Election Day, as it is impn^rly denominated, is an 
anniversary of some-importance in the metropolis of Massa- 
chusetts, and at the seat of government in each of the 
^ew-£ngland States. It is noi the day, however, on 
Mrhick the elective franchise ia exercised by the dtixens, 
bat Uiat on which the governor-elect uid «ther successfiil 
candidates are installed in office. In Beston, this event ia 
celebrated annually on the last Wednesday of May, on which 
occasion the city is filled with strangers from the country, 
who flock into town from all quarters to witness the military 
parade, and other shows and spectacles connected with tli» 
cffraooiuea oi the day« The CommooL and MaU an sius 
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vomded with tents and booths for the Tending of reficesh* 
ments,* and eyerj place of public amusement holds out 
unusual attractions to the excited multitude. 

Another holy day of equal festivity, and, in some respects 
of superior splendour, follows hard upon the heels of the one 
just alluded to. This is caUed « ArtOlery Eltctum^'* it being 
the anniTersary of the organization of a military corps, 
called the ** Ancient and Honourable Artillery^** instituted 
in the year 1638. This celebration occurs on the first 
Monday in June, when the newly elected officers re- 
ceive their commissions and assume their stations. Both 
these festivals, it is believed, are attended with some appro- 
priate reliffious exercises. Our reminiscences, however, are 
of more tnan twenty years' standing; and customs, like 
fashions, are prone to change. 

In Connecticut, the holyday of Election is annually ob- 
served with like ceremonies and similar hilarity. On the 
day previous, the military companies at the seat of govern- 
ment are ordered out to meet the governor-elect, and escort 
him into town. On the following day they again parade, 
and take the lead of the civic procession, which moves in the 
following order, viz. the military ; sherifis ; governor ; 
secretary and treasurer ; chaplain ; senators ; speaker and 
clerks ; representatives ; clergy ; citizens. The procession 
thus formed proceeds to the church, where a discourse is 
delivered by a clergyman designated for that purpose by 
the governor. From the church they return in the same 
otder to the stat^house ; and, finally, the privileged ones 
partake of a splendid dinner, at the expense of the state. 
The number of clergymen who usually attended on this 
occasion was from one hundred and fifty to two hundred ! 
** This Election-day" says our polite and attentive corres- 
pondent, " was, and now is, observed as the greatest holyday 
m the year. But since the Constitution was 'formed, there 
have been changes at various times ; and at present no part 
of the expense of this parade is paid from the state treasury ; 
and it is now understood that the legislature can commence 
their session without a sermon to direct their counsels." 

Thb Fourth of July, the anniversary of American Inde* 

* Saeb was Qm ciutom twoity years ago. It may have dtangediiaoe 
thatptriod. 
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pendence,iB celebrated m all the cities and populous town« 
of New-Entfland, by military parades, firing of cannon, 
display of colours, ringing of bells, patriotic orations, public 
dinners, dec 

Lauding of the Pilgrims. — ^The anniversary of tMs 
event is cdebrated at Plymouth, on the 22d of December, 
by an appropriate oration, and a dinner of clamsj that being 
the food which, it is said, sustained the families of the pious 
emigrants during the severe winter of 1 620-2 1 . The whole 
number which landed was one hundred and one ; one-half 
of whom, before the opening of spring, were cut off by 
fitmine and dictease. In celebrating this event, howeve^, 
their grateful and fortunate descendants do not confine 
themselves to that humble dish alone ; for though clams^ 
dressed in various ways, form a conspicuous feature of the 
banquet, they are generally accompanied with some luxuries 
to i/diich the fugitnres from persecution were total strangers. 

Battle of Bunebb Hill. — On the 17th of June, the citi- 
zens of Boston and Charlestown unite in celebrating the 
anniversary of this important event. A splendid civic pro- 
cession, under a military escort, proceeds to the battle-ground, 
where a patriotic oration is delivered, and other appropriate 
exercises performed ; to which succeed such festivities as 
are customary on like occasions, viz. dinners, toasts, odes, 
music, dec. 

CoMMBNCBHENT AT CAMBRiDGB.-^The aimual Gommeuce* 
ment at Harvard University takes place in August. The 
inhabitants of Cambridge honour this anniversary with 
a festival of three days' duration, which is attended by nume- 
rous visiters from Boston, Chariestown, and the neighbouring 
towns. It may be proper to observe here, that on this and 
each of the foregoing occasions, a general holy day is enjoyed 
by mechanics, apprentices, servants, labourers, teachers, 
pupils, and all subordinates whose serviceff can be dispensed 
with by their employers. The hearts of such anticipate 
these festivals with hope and joy, and remember them when 
past with delight and approbation. 

Husking Frolics. — The well-known adage, "Many 
bands make liffht work" is frequently illustrated by the 
New-England nurmers, in uniting together to assist a neigh- 
boar in any temporary emergency that requires expedition 
And despatch. The person wus benefited provides am]^ 
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lAores of refreshments, to ren^ale his oblighig neighbours, on 
the conclusion of their voluntary tasks ; and then holds 
himself in readiness, on a similar occasion, to ** go and do 
likewise." This mode of " exchanging works," as they 
call it, is found very beneficial ; as much more can be accom- 
plisheid, in a given time, by a union than by a divisum of 
physical powers. A conviction of this fact was doubtless 
the origin of ** husking parties^** a brief description of which 
will not be deemed inappropriate in this place. 

When the Indian com, or maize, has been gathered from 
the fields and deposited in the corn-house, or the centre-floor 
of the bam, where it is ranged in convenient heaps and 
rows, an evening is appointed for the hulking ; which is 
simply stripping the leaves or husks from the full-ripened 
ears, and is performed by band. Those who are invited 
assemble at an eariy hour, take their seats in rows or circles, 
at convenient distances, and attack the ponderous heaps 
before them. The ears are stripped with a dexterous han^ 
and thrown into a general heap, while the husks are cast 
behmd the curators. In the mean time the song, and jest, 
and laugh go round, while the sparkling cider is freely circu- 
lated, as *' the work goes bravely on." When all is finished, 
the company repair to the house of their hospitable host, and 
Kurtake of a bounteous banquet prepared for the occasion. 
This is not unfrequently followed b^ a ball ; as most of the 
young men are accompanied by their favourite lasses. 

A New-England husking, however, has been so well 
described by Barlow, in bis inimitable poem in praise of 
" hasty-puddingy* that it would be unpardonable not to give 
an extract before we conclude. The third canto thus com- 
mences :•*- 

"The days grow short; but though the falling sun 
To the glad swain proclaims his day's work done. 
Night's pleasing shades his varioiis tasli prolong, 
And yield new subject to my various song. 
Iik>r now, the corn-house filled, the hcamest-homej 
The invited neighbours to the husking come ; 
A frolic scene, where work, and mirth, and play 
Unite their charms to chase the hours away. 

Where the huge heap lies centred in the ball, 
The lamp suraended from the cheerfiil wall. 
Brown eom-jid nymphs, and strong hard-handsd 
Alternate nmged, extend in circling rows, 
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Amoim their Mits, the M)Ud nms attaek, 
TkedryhMsks rustle^ and the com-ccbt crack,* 
Hie aoDf , the laach, alternate notes resoand, 
iknd the sweet cider trips in silence round. 

The laws of kutking evenr wight can tell, 

And sore no laws he ever keeps so well : — 

Ftor each red ear^ a general kiss be ndns. 

With eadi tmut-ear he amim the lockless swains ; 

But whm to some sweet moid the prize is cast, 

Red as her lips, and taper as her waist, 

She walks the rounds, and culls one fhvoured l>efl% 

Who leaps the luscious tribute to bestow. 

Various the sport, as are the wit and brains 
Of well-pleased lasses, and contending swains ; 
Till the vast mound of com is swept away, 
And he that gets the but ear wins the day. 

Meanwhile, the housewife plies her evening care 

The well-eamed (bast to hasten and prepare ; 
* * * • « "^ • ' 

When t6 the board the thronging buskers pour, 
. And take their seats, as at the com befbre." 

The games and amusements of New-England are similar 
to those of other sections of the United States. The young 
men are expert in a variety of games at ball, — such as 
cricket, base, cat, football, trapbalT, also quoits, 6cc, Bil- 
liards, cards, ninepins, shovelboard, domino, baokgammcm, 
bagatelle, checkers or drafts, and some other games, not 
recollected, are occasionally practised by all classes ; but 
generally with temperance and moderation. Gramblinff is a 
vice but little known in the Eastern States, especially in 
those places where the drama and other rational amuse- 
ments are tolerated by law. Concerts, balls, and sevoral 
well-selected museums are favourite resorts of the tail sex, 
in cities and populous towns ; while the village and coun- 
tiy lasses enjoy their spinning and quitting bevies, singinff^ 
schools, and pawn parties, with at least an equal zest. In 
winter, sleighing, skating, and << coursing down-hill" are 
amusements familiar to both sexes, and all ages. Beai^ 
baiting, cock-fighting, and other cruel amusements are 
unknown. 

* There are fbw Unas in English poetry in which tbs wound is a 
more perftct echo to the serue than It is in tola 
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CHAPTER III. 

Festivals^ Gamete and Amusements in the Middle States* 

« This life were bat a dreary ■eeoe, 
Without such little apots q( gwen ; 
Bm every joy, like thia we taste. 
Imparts new etrength to tread the waste. 
Bach pleasures leare no stins behind, 
But sweetly elevate the mina, 
Till every heart, with generous glow, 
Is blest to see its neigfabcmr so." 

Pastoral Melodies. 

Although more than one hundred and sixty yean haT« 
elapsed since the Dutch colony of New-Netherlands auh- 
mitted to the British crown, and became an English proT- 
ince ; yet we find that many of the customs ami peculiar 
observances of the original settlers are still prevalent in the 
city and state of New-York. The festivities of a Dutch 
Christmas, New- Year's, and Paas, were readily copied by 
their new neighbours, until the jolly Saint Nicholas, in a 
dark night, was unable to distinguish his own legitimate 
urchins from those of pure English blood. He therefore 
good-naturedly distributed his favours to all, with no other 
cHfitinction than what arose from superior merit. Hence» 
notwithstanding that the present population of New-York 
comprises representatives of almost " every nation, kindred,* 
tongue, and people" under the face of heaven, there is little, 
if any, dissimilarity in their holyday amusements. The fea- 
tures of the picture are Dutch, — though the shades and 
colouring may be of a variety of schools. 

To commence our subject with the opening of the year, 
— the^r«^ day of January has always been observed as a 
festival of no little importance by the citizens of the Middle 
States ; not only as one of the Christmas holydays, but also 
as a landmark or milestone in the rugged journey of human 
Mfe ; or rather as an inn or stopping-{dace for refreshments, 
at which the way-worn traveller pauses with delight, and 
then presses forward with renovated hope and vigour. 
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« It is at once so natural and so laudaUe,**^ says our author> 
** to commemorate the nativity of the New-year^ which is 
a sort of second birth-day of our own, by acts of grateful 
worship to Heaven, and of beneficence towards our fejlow- 
creatures, that this mode of its celebration will be found to 
have prevailed, with little variety of observance, among all 
ages and people.'' 

New-ybab*s Day has often been the theme of poets and 
novelists, and, perhajM, we cannot make a more appropriate 
quotation, in illustration of the subject^ than the following 
from the novel of Koningsmarke, by our countryman J. K. 
Paulding, a writer, of no less celebrity than the one whom 
he here compliments: — 

" Winter^ with silver locks and sparkling icicles, now 
firradually approached under cover of his north-west winds, 
his peltinff storms, cold frosty mornings, and bitter freezing 
nights. And here we will take occasion to express our 
obligations to the popular author of the Pionbbrb* for the 
pleasure we have derived from his happy delineations of 
the progress of our seasons, and the successive changes 
which marie their course. All that remember their youtmul 
days in the country, and look back with tender, melancholy 
enjoyment upon their slippery gambols on the ice, their 
Christmas pies and hut-crackings by the cheerful fireside, 
will read his pages with a gratified spirit, and thank him 
heartily for having refreshed their memory with the half- 
effaced recollections of scenes and manners, labours and 
delights, which, in the progress of time and the changes 
which every where mark ms course, will, in some future 
*age, perhaps, live only in the touches of his pen. 

** The holydaysy those wintry blessings which cheer the 
heart of young and old, and give to the gloomy depths of 
winter the life and spirit of laughing, jolly spring, were 
now near at hand. [A. D. 1685.] The chopping-knife gave 
token of goodly mincepies, and the bustle of the kitchen 
afforded shrewd indications of what was coming by-and-by. 
The celebration ,of the iV«tc-y«ar, it is well known, came 
originally from the northern nations of Europe, who still 
keep up many of the practices, amusements, and enjoy* 
Bients known to their ancestors. The governor vaiiiad 
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himself upon bem|r a genuine northern man, and eonse- 
quently held the vmUerholydays in special favour and affec- 
iwa* In addition to this hereditary attachment to ancient 
customs, it was shrewdly suspected that his zeal in cele- 
brating these good old sports was not a little quickened in 
consequence of William Penn having hinted, in the course 
of their controversy, that the practice of keeping holydays 
savoured, not only of popery, but paganism. 

*< Scarce was the sun above the horizon, wHen the village 
was alive with ro^ boys and girls, dresSed in their new 
suits, and ^oing forth with such warm anticipations of hap- 
piness, as time and experience imperceptibly fritter away 
into languid hopes or strengthening apprehensions. 

** * Hapjp^ New^tar P came from every mouth and every 
heart, ppieed beverages and lusty cakes Were given away 
with liberal open hand ; everybody was welcomed to every 
house ; all seemed to forget tiieir little heartburnings and 
disputes of yore — all seemed happy, and all were so ; and 
the dominie, who always wore his coat with four great 
pockets, on New-year*s day came home and emptied them 
seven times of loads of New-year cakes ! 

<< When the gay groups had finished their rounds in the 
village, the ice m front [on the river] was seen all alive vnth 
the small-fry of Elsingburgh, gambolling and skating, sliding 
and tumbling, helter-skelter, and makmg the frost-bit ears 
of winter glad with the sounds of mirth and revelry. In 
one place was a group playing at hurley, with crooked 
sticks, with which they sometimes hit the ball, and some- 
tunes each other's shins. In another, a knot of sliders^ 
following in a row, so that if the foremost fell, the rest were 
sure to tumble over him. A little farther might be seen a 
few, that had the good fortune to possess a pair of skates, 
lusEuriating in that most graceful of all exercises, and emu- 
lated by some half a dozen little urchins, with smooth 
bones rastenied to their feet, in imitation of the others, 
i^EatiBf away with a gravity and perseverance worthy of 
better implements. AU was fun, laughter, revelry, and 
happiness ; and that day, the icy mirror of the noble Dela- 
ware reflected as light hearts as ever beat together in the 
new world." 

Such are supposed to have been the juvenile sports of 
Neuhye(a*a day, in the Middle States, one hundred and fifty 
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yean ago ; and such, with little variatioii, are they at th6 
pieeent period* In the ci^ of New- York, in particular, the 
good old custom of paying passinff visits, and reviving 
mendships «i New-year*8 day, is still kept op. << It is a 
practice;** says the writer just quoted," hallowed by time and 
sanctioned by its salutary consequences. It brings long 
estranffed friends to remember and visit each other ; it fifives 
life and gayety to a dreary, inclement season ; it is, in short, 
a social, honesl, old-fashioned custom, and as such I honour 
it.*' Public business of every kind is suspended; the 
courts, banks, custoon-house, post-office, all are closed ; and 
few shopkeepers have the hardihood to open their bow-win- 
dows on New-year's day. Debtors are safe item, arrest, can 
b(^ly meet their creditors, and wish them a happy New- 
year. Even that mighty, restless enffine, the daily press, 
stands still to-day ; and hungry quuinunes must fast for 
news, or receive it verbally from the prattling tongues of the 
fidr distributors of cakes and o^ee, with whom they ex- 
change the compliments of the season. But though the 
news-press be fiilent, some of its subordinate agents are this 
day in all their glory. The Carries, who has faithfully 
served his patrons, " through summer's heat and winter's 
cold," now reaps his well-earned reward in a harvest of 
silver. Each of his subscribers is presented^ with a printed 
poetical address, previously prepared for the occasion by 
some laureat bard, who is thus himself enabled to join in 
the festivities of the day. No matter what may be the 
literary merits or demerits of this annual effiision, it is 
always well received and well paid for. No one criticisea 
OT complains, for all are determined to be happy, and where 
numbers unite in such a laudable detennination, it is not a 
trifle that can defeat their object. How cold, unfeeUnff, and 
bigoted must be that heart that would throw a straw m the 
way of such innocent enjo3rment8 !. and yet, »onu such there 
are ! The day is short ; but a long evening of festivity is 
to follow. The theatres and the museums are all open; 
while a mnd baU^ '* got up expressly for the occasioii,'' 
exhibits its fascinations to uie lovers of dancing. 

Yalbntinb's Day. — The old English custom of sending 
vdlentiTUSf and drawing lots for husbands and spouses, on the 
14th of February, was never much practised by the people 
of the United States, and is now abnoit unknown. In • 
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fMPmer part of this Tolume, paee 116, are lome remaxks on * 

the sabject, to which we woora subjoin the following : In 

the old iUnstrations of the Common Prayer-book, we are j 

told that St. Valentine <<was a man of most admirable i 

parts, and so famous for his Une and charity, that the custom 

of choosinff valentines upon his festival took its rise from ^ 

thence.'* Mr. Brande, in his Illustrations of the Antiquu 

taie» Vulgarest maintains that there is no authority for 

■upposinff St* Valentine was more femous for love and 

chanty than other saints. The probability is, that the 

custom of sending valentines and usine divinations on this 

day originated in the popular opinion that the birds choose 

their mates about this time. In Italy, where the custom 

originated, this may be the case ; but m the United States, 

these connubial contracts among the feathered choir occur 

at a much later period, say April. 

Washington's Birth-day. — ^The 22d of February is 
k^t as a holyday in some parts of the United States, in 
honour of the birth of Washington. It was formerlv celer 
brated in the city of New- York with a splendid civic and 
military procession, oration, dinner, 6cc The custom^ how- 
ever, we are sorry to add, has gradually declined, and is at 
length entirely^ laid aside. 

St. Patrick's Day. — ^The 17th of March is annually 
cdebrated by the patriotic sons of Erin, in New- York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, in honour of their tutelar saint. 
Many native Americans of the first respectability unite 
with their adopted fellow-citizens on this occasion. 

£ ASTIR Day. — ^This is a festival instituted to' commemo- 
rate the resurrection of our Saviour ; and is the fast feast 
day after the long abstinence of Lent. It occurs on the first 
Sunday after the full moon which happens upon, or next 
after, the 21st day of March ; and if tne full moon happen 
upon a Sunday, Easter-day is the Sunday following. For 
a more particular description, the reader is referred to the 
conclusion of the tenth chapter of the foregoing work. 

Paas, or Paschb. — The first of these words (pronounced 
as if written poMce, rhyming with sauce\ is the Dutch term 
for Eaeter-day, ' It answers to the pasche, or passover of the 
Hebrews, and most nations still give it this name, vasche^ 
pofk, pa^ue. But our ancestors seem to have prewired a 
vagwi origin for the name of a Christian festival ; lor tha 
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word Easter is sai^>osed to be froea Eottevy the goddesi of 
lore, or the Venus o£ the North, in honour of whom a 
festival was celebrated by the Saxons, in Apnl ; whence this 
month was called Eoslermonath. By the term poos, how- 
ever, our merry schoolboys in the Middle States (who cannot 
be supposed to be very deeply versed in theological et|rm(d- 
Offy), understand neither more nor less than Eagter-Mondofj 
^f^ch they define thus : *' the day for cracking cggs^^* 

The custom of dying or staining eggSy on Easter-day, aod 
presenting them to children, is very ancient, and is supposed 
to have had an allusion to the resurrection of our Saviour ; 
which might have been typified by the process of hatching 
a living animal from a mass of apparently inert matter, so 
much tike animating the dead.* Tho custom is common 
among the modem Gredbs, the Russians, and, indeed, in all 
countries where the Cathdiic religion prevails, whether 
under the Greek or Latin dispensations. The rich in 
Russia were accustomed to exchange gilt eggs, on Eastev- 
day, accompanied by kisses and embraces ; " after whiehf" 
says the Abbe d'Auteroche, ** they drink a great deal of 
brandy !" In New- York, eggs, died or stained vnth a va<- 
riety of cdours, are displayed for sale on Easter-Monday, 
by grocers, hucksters, fruiterers, and other venders of edible 
refreshments. These are called paas-eggs, or paseh'^gs. 

We cannot find that the custom of cracking eggs on 
Easter-Monday, as practised in New- York and some other 
parts of the United States, l^ the descendants of the Dutch 
settlers, is known among other nations. /Neither Mr. Bourne 
nor Mr. Brande mentions it in their respective accounts of 
the " Antiguitates VtUgares ;" and Dr. Chandler, as well as 
Hackluyt, omit it in their notice of the practice of dyinff 
and exchanging effffs at Easter, by the modem Greeks and 
Rusuans. Its ongm is unknown to us, and it is believed to 
be peculiar to the United States. The game (if it be one) 
is played in the following manner :— • 

Both parties, we will suppose, are prepared for the contest, 
being already " supplied with Uie munitions of war ;" say, 
a dozen eg^ each, carefully selected and scientifically 
tested, by striking the butts and points (the hig and tittk 

* AdURurent sxplanaUon Is gtvfn in a flnrmer part of this voliime, at 
ptgslM. 
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Bgtmi the front teeth, in order to be certain that the 
lisellh are hard, strong, thick, stout, and if possible, << uncraeh' 
MeJ^ The challenger then encloses an egg in one of bin 
haadsi so that no ps^ of it is visible except the point (or 
bu^i as the conditions may be), which does not protrude 
above the horizontal level of the circling thumb and fingers, 
but remains some distance below it, generally supported 
beneath by the palm of the other hand. Holding it m this 
manner, he challenges his antagonist to hit it with the paint 
or butt of another egg. The shell of one of them must, 
of course, yield to the force of the concussion, and the 
cracked egg becomes the prize of the victor. In this manner^ 
hundreds of eggs are lost and won in a short time ; and as 
the slight injury which they receive does not lessen their 
intrinsic value, the winnings are of some account to the 
victors. 

The contest, as we have surveyed it thus fiir, is all fair. 
But, ** poor human nature !" we are sometimes almost 
tempted to believe that the devil challenged Eve to gamble 
for the apple, there is such an inherent propensity in man 
(even in the comparative innocent state of childhood) to 
take advantage of his fellows. Artificial egge, curiously 
nwde of wood, marble, and other hard substances, are fre- 
quently used with such address as completely to deceive the 
^e, and thus the unsuspecting party falls an easy prey to the 
artifice of his antagonist, and finds himself suddenly stripped 
of his ci^ital, and put hors du combat, without being able 
to account for the misfortune. But wo betide the juvenile 
sharper should the trick be detected ! The scene exhibited 
on a certain race-course, between a certain prince and 
another jockey, would here be repeated on a smaller scale. 
Ten to one but an attempt would be made to crack some- 
thing harder than eggs. 

This custom probably owes its origin to the same pro- 
pensity vehich inrpels boys to trials of skill and strength, 
to feats of activity, and to rivalries of all sorts in their 
sports and occupations. 

St. Gborgb's Day.— The 23d of April is celebrated by 
several associations of loyal Englishmen, in the United 
States, in honour of their patron and champion, St. George. 
It IS not mcluded, however, among our author's "holyday 
Boticer of En gl and^ though he has mentioned almost every 
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Other saint in the calendar. St. George, it hi wefl known^ 
was one of those redoubtable knights-errant celebrated in 
the romance of the " Seven Champions of Christendom.'' 
His £unou8 victory over the dragon is feithfully repre- 
sented on one side of the beautiful gold c<Hn called an 
English sovereign. Those who would '< further seek his 
ments to disclose** are referred to the wild rofnances of 
the middle ages, particularly to the one just named ; tlie 
vntcheries of whtch had no inconsiderable influence in 
turning the brain of the celebrated knight of La Mancha. 

May-day in New-York. — We are almost tempted, hke 
the author of the foregoing work, to give May-day a chuyter 
by itself ; for it is an annual celebration, in the city of New- 
York, that may challenge all the world for a parallel. A 
faithAil description of it in prose were impossible, and it 
has frequently beeit attempted in poetry without success. 
The dnmiatist has exerted his ski^ in vain, and the painter 
has wasted his colours to the same purpose. 

"^Nangl^t htki itself can e'er itself portray.** 

May-day in New-York must be seen, and heard, and felt, 
and tasted, in order to be known and appreciated. The most 
expressive and impropriate language that could be addressed 
to a stranfferon this subject must be quoted from the awfiii 
tragedy of Tom Thumb. The stranger would naturally 
exaaim, 

*' Sore such a day as thts was never sem.* 

To which the citizen would resp<Nid, in Uie language tif 

Noodle, 

" This day, oh ! Mr. Doodle, is a day 
Indeed! a day you never saw befbre.** 

The present volume, according to the titlepage, is de- 
voted to " festivals, games, and amusements ;" but whether 
the anniversary under consideration be one, or all, or none 
of these, requires some little philosophy to decide. It can- 
not be a festival ; for eating on the first of May is entiielj 
out of the question. 
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Sleepless was the ni^U, 
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And Ibodlsss is the day, tat aU'masC fksl.'' 
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H ii not an amusemerttf except to thoie landlords who are 
ludQr enough to receive their rents on this day (for, we 
ought to nave sooner said, it is guartet'day). It most, 
therefore, he Aganu in which those who make the greatest 
moves are often the greatest losers; the winners being 
those who do not move at all ; as the only gambler who is 
really and permanently successful is the keeper of the 
table. It is called a game in the poem from which the f<^ 
lowing lines are extracted : 

** TbBn is a sport well-known in country towns, 
YNslept the toiJetj which Pre often Joined 
At milkmaids' parties, where the humour lies 
In having chalni enoogh for all but one, 
Who takes the middle of the happy rhig. 
Unseated ; tilL the signal givoi, all 
Must ehange tbdr places ; who obtains no seat, 
• Inears a forftit, and the centre takes. 

To five the signal for another change. 
8ach is the fame our city represents 
The first of May ; fbr each most change his plaoe. 
Uncertain if he get a seat cur no.** 

This is no poetical fiction ; as a very few yean have 
elapsed since so many luckless tenants remained without 
tenements to shelter their families, that the common council 
debated on the propriety of erecting barradks in the Park 
for their accommodation 1 

To be more explicit, — ^which may be necessary should 
these pages chance to fell into the hands of a foreigner, — 
an rents, leases, tenures, dec. in the city of New-York, com- 
aenoe and expire on the first day of May ; so that about 
one-third of a population of two hundred thousand souls 
change their residence annually on that day ! It will be 
nadfly conceived that this general movement must create 
« ^eat bustle and disturbance ; and as all the rents are 
paid at that period, what an immense sum must be drawn 
at once from the regular routine of trade ! This one cir- 
cumstance is the Bole reason of there being in New- York 
a much greater number of distressed tenants, in proporticm 
to the population, than in any other city of the Union. 
They cannot procure a small temporary loan, for the plain 
IMid simple reason, that the friends wno readily accommo- 
date them on other occasions find it sufficiently difficult to 
pay their own rents on this. It is certainly a bad system ; 
pat it iS| perhaps, impossible to devise an adequate remedy. 
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Sprino llA0K8.^-H(Nr8eHracuu|^ under some wholesoniA 
restrictions, is tolerated by law, in the State of New-Tork. 
About the middle of May and October, the Union Course, 
on Lonff Island, exhHuts an animated scene for three darSp 
attended by immense crowds of spectators firom the city 
and neighbouring villages. 

Indbpbnobncb. — ^The fourth c^ July, which (as we 
have before observed) is celebrated in all parts of the 
United States, is distinguished by much splendour and fes- 
tivity in the city of New- York. A particular description, 
however, is unnecessary for this work, as the subject must 
be familiar to every reader who is in the halat of perusing 
the daily papers. 

Evacuation. — The 25th of November is observed by 
the citizens, of New-Yoric, in remembrance of the evacua- 
tion of the dij by the British troops in 1783. For many 
years after this event its anniversary was celebrated with 
an enthusiasm and iqplendour little inJferior to that exhibited 
on the fourth of Jufy ; but the patriotic spirit in which its 
observance originated has gradually evaporated ; until, at 
length, the return of this anniversary is met with com- 
parative indlSerence. It is now distinguished by nothing 
but a morning salute, by a few gray-headed heroes of the 
revohiticm, "the hardy gleanings of many a desperate 
fight,'* called the veteran corps ; and a military parade in 
thie fcnrenoon. This growing indifference to our patriotic 
festivals is, doubtless, encouraged by many well-meaning, 
but mistaken people ; who, in concert with a similar class 
in England, seem anxious to *< restrict, as much as pos- 
sible, the few diversions, and the scanty hours of relaxation 
allowed to the labouring classes," in both countries. 

St. Andbbw's Day. — ^The 30th of November is cele- 
brated by the Scots in the United States, in honour of 
Seotia's patron saint, who is supposed to have preached the 
gospel in Scythia, and that he was there put to death on a 
cross of the figure of the letter X, which is called St. An- 
drew's cross. 

Christmas. — So much has been already written, ** said, 
and sung," on this animating subject, that little remains 
for the exercise of our pen, except references to the essays 
of others ; and by turning to page 135 of this volume the 
reader will find some interestmg fects with which every 
one ought to be acquainted* 
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ChriHmasj m Ae cloMng festival of the year, edipeet all 
Its predeceMOTs in nrfendoar and hilarity ; and Chrittmat^ 
€96^ in the city of Pfew-York, exhibits a spectacle, which, 
to a stranger, most be highly pleasing and effectiTe. 
Whole rows of confiBctionary stores and toy shqps, (anci- 
iully^ and often splendidly, decorated with festoons of 
brij^ silk drapery, ' interspersed with flowers and erer- 
xreens, are brilliantly illuminated with gas-lights, arranged 
in eveiy shape and fifiure that fancy can devise. Dunnff 
the evening, until midnight, these places are crowded with 
visiters of both sexes and all ages ; some selecting toys 
and fruits for holyday presents ; others merely lounging 
from shop to shop to enjoy the varied scene. But the 
most interesting, and, in our estimation, the most delight- 
fiil nAt of ftU, is the happy and animated countenances 
of chudren on this occasion. Their joy cannot be re- 
strained, but bursts out in boisterous mirth, or beams from 
the countenance in sunny smiles, which are still more ex- 
pressive. If the weather be fair, music is 4eard from 
various quarters, while changing peals from the chimbig 
bells of old Trinity frJI at intervals on the delighted ear. 

** Hark, the merry bells chiming Oram Trinity, 

Charm the ear with their musical din, 
Telling all throughout the vicinity, 

Holyday gambols are now to begin. 
Friends and relations, with fond salutations, 

And warm gratulations, together appear, 
While lovers and misses with holyday kimes, 

Greet merry Christmas and happy New-Tear.** 

An editorial article in the << New-York Mirror" con&atns 
the following sentiments on this subject : 

*< The throngs of happy children that we encounter in the 
streets, whoee Tittle smiling faces look almost blue with the 
cold, but whom wind and weather cannot restrain iram 
sallying out to spend their holyday finances in the nearest 
toyshop; the greeting of 'a happy Christmas to you,' 
that salutes our ears into whatever house we step, and for 
saying which the urchins expect a return, but not in kind; 
and the peculiar nature of the amusements and sports 
around the evening fireside, where a sort of moral sunshine 
difiuses itself bright in proportion to the bleak and dis* 
agreeable state of external nature ; all aie but so many 

Ffa 



evidflBOM of the nndecaying spiiit with which thif ftitira' 
penod of the year if etlu ob«erred. It is, to jcnmg miA 
old, to the reflecting and the thoughtlese, to all who de- 
pend for their felicity on the only trae Maxce of temporal 
nappineee^ eocial intercoiirae,«-4t ic, to eiidi, a seaeon of 
i^ pleasure* The timely tale aroun4 the blazing health ; 
the mnrif htly jest, not meant to conceal aome bitter tnmt, 
but nowmff frDm the heart's fulnsM ; the aong, the dance, 
the jocund laugh, are but ao^many modes of evincing thait 
* all is sunshine in each jovial breast.' 

** In countiy places, where homebom joys uMst necessaiiy 
be most resorted to, the holyday seascm affords, perhaps^ 
the highest degree of satisfaction. The gigantieyule loff,* 
a long time previously selected for the purpose, is rdled 
upon the hearth; and around the crackling flame mxm 
kmdled before it is placed (to take away part of their 
winter temperature,) a nlentifol abundance of nuts, and 
cakes, and sparkling cider to regale the mirthful dide. 
Then, 
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in tbe soanding hall thsy wake 



The rural gambcrf. Rustic sports go round ; 
The aimidtf^Jdlie that takes the ahf^erd's heart, 
Easily pleased ; the long, loud laugh sincere ; 
The kiss, snatched hasty firom the sidelong aiaid, 
On purpose gnardlesa, or pretending sleep; 
The leap, the slap, tlie haul ; and, shook to notes 
or native music, the re«pondent dance. 
Thus Jocund fleets with them the Christmas night.' 

** The remark we have made, that a greater degree of hap* 
piness during the period every where devoted to ^Mtivity, 
IS experienced in tbe country than in the city, where so 
many sho^ sources of amusement are connegated, nught 
lead a meditative mind to some very useflu reflectioni.— 
The number and nature of the lures held out in thickly 
populated places to draw us firom our firesides cannot tai 
be considered as one great cause of infoUdty. Oowper 
well calls 

* DooMstk bspplaess tbs oaly bUss 
or Paradise that bM survived the ftA/ 
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tnd tlt^ Uk0 n to h€ tasted ofily in efthmwes and Mdcurion. 
Nqt to the crowded- theatre, where the heart and mind ate 
wrought ap to nnnataral aiid unsalutaty excitement, and 
where pleasure roams ' with zoneless waist, and wander^ 
ihg eyes ;' not to the public haunt, where politicians fex 
the air with varying themes and mixed discourse ; not m 
i)ie mAzy dance, in fashion's Hghled dome, 

, * Wbere a gay insdot in ku summer sbine. 
Th6 fqp, light fiatteringt spreads bis mealy wings ;' 

hut in the thought-befriending stilfatess of our homes we 
experience the sweetest and the purest joy's that man can 
ever know. We are no enemy, as we have often e^town, 
to a judicious use of public amusements ; but it is the abuse 
of them that we censure. We arc fully of the opinion, 
expressed by the Earl of Orrery, that * a single day passed 
under our own roof, with our friends and family, is worth a 
thousand elsewhere.' 

**' lb aU' my waaderings throned this vale of tears. 
From infifiBcy to manbood's riper years ; 
Whatever pains auStuIed, or griefb oppressed, 
CUtrittmaa and New-year always saw me blest. 
A lengthened abaesee o'er, how pleasant then. 
To meet tte fMends dearest loved again. 
Grasp the warm band, or share the fond embrace, 
And see new mniles lit up in every fbee. 
''Twas Christmas-eve ! the snpper-board was spread ^ 
The fire biased high, with logs ofbicluHy fed; 
The candles, too, unusual lustre lent. 
Candles expressly made fbr this event. 
Old tales were told, the cheerfUl glass went romid, 
While peals of laughter made the cot resound. 
A> thousand welcomes hailed the truant boy, 
And swift the moments flew on wings of joy ; 
Till («• they tboagbt, to* sonn) the hour of praysr * 

Bade the yoong urchins to ibeir beds repair. 
But- flrst, Uie stocking fh>m each liule leg, 
Mtut be suspended to a hook or peg. 
That Santadautj Who tratds all the night, 
Hfight, In tiie dark, bestow his Avonrs i%ht. 
These rites observed, they take a parting kiss, 
And go to dream of morning's promised .bliss ! 
lUttS did S week of festive pleasmss roll, 
Till New-year's happy morning crown*d the whole.*" 

Tu&TLli T^jLBtn. — These are rural banquets at which 
iBitte^oup is the leading and principal dainty. Turtl* 
Gi^^te, at ttobt^en, ha» Iwig been the teaeit ef the New 
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Y<nk apicoies on thtie occMJoni, where they pwrtake of a 
lazurioiifl feast, in the open air, under the shade of embow- 
ering trees. This delightful retreat has recently been mdch 
improved by the tasteful proprietor, Colonel Stevens, and 
is now called the Elysian Fields, admirably fitted for ^fku 
dkampetre* 

KaouT F11.ST8. — ^There is, in the city of New-Toik, a 
re^fularly organized assodation-of respectable and temperate 
ban viwuu, entitled the **Kroat Crab," the members of 
which are mostly, if not all, of Dutch origin or extraction* 
—lineal descendUuiti3 of jthe old Knickerbocker stock. Once 
a year, or as much oftener as they please, they <* hold a 
solemn feast" in honour of the customs of their forefathers. 
On such occasions the festive board is loaded with eveiy 
dainty the season affords; but the most prominent and 
characteristic viands are »our-croiUf* smoked sausages cut 
into ringlets, and smoked goose. The presiding officer at 
these bimqoets, who is honoured with the title of king, is 
generally arrayed in a regid n^e of purple cabbage-leaves, 
while his royal brows are circled with a diadem of the same 
materiaL By virtue ofhis office and prerogative, his majesty is 
exempt firom every duty, even that of jthinking — the least de- 
gree of activity, except that of mastication, being considered 
mcompa^le with the dignity ofhis kingly station. His reign, 
however, is generally uiort, as he vmo devours the most 
knmt at a single sittmg always succeeds him in fj^Bc^ and 

g resides at the next festival ; at the conclusion of whicht 
e, in turn, is succeeded by some greater gourmand than 
himsel£ 

Tabgbt Fibino. — This is a trial of skill between militaiy 
competitors, where an honorary prize is awarded to the 
best maiksman. It is an ancient usage, having been prao* 
tised in eveiy age, and by the youth of every nation that 
had the least pretensions to martial attainments. It wai 
thus the ancients acquired their superior skill in the use of 
the bow and the javelin ; ^nd it is by a similar competitum 
that the modem Indian youths become so expert in throwing 
the hatchet. The invention of gunpowder has ftiniidlid 

* Soio'^roitf liinsdebvptaeinf ininMdore1io|ipid«dibagtinla^ 
in atairel, with a handAil of salt and caraway-seed becweeo dMl^wi; 
Chen rammiDg down the whole, eorerlnf h, pressing it with a heavy 
ws^jht, and SQflMaf it to stand tiU it has ffooethiwi^ ftiBMOiBttoB. 
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HMT dXcHMMiile to tlie competitor, mud rendered the exer- * 
dM more mteresting to the spectator. 

It H customary for the umformed companieM of cavalry, 
aaft iBgry , infantry, and riflemen attached to the various 
ittvieiens, brigfades, and regiments of militia throughout the 
United States, to assemble once a year for pracHee and 
trnprcfffement at target-firine. This is always a voluntaiy 
parade, and takes place during the spring and summer 
months. All expenses are paid by the sub^riptions of the 
effioen and privates. These excursions are conducted in 
the fotlvmng manner :— -At early dawn, the members *< fidly 
uniformed, armed, and equipped, as the law directs," meet 
at the place of rendezvous with colours, drums, and ^ other 
mattial appurtonances to boot ;*' and being formed into a 
oempany or battalion, as the case may be, under the com- 
mand of the oldest<»subaItem, break into column, and march 
to a steanriioat, which conveys them some short distance 
into <lhe country, where, on a suitable lavni, previously 
•elected for the purpose bv the ** committee of arrange* 
ments,'' a target is erected, the ground measured, and all 
things got in readiness. 

Judges are appointed, consisting usually of the field 
(^ficein of the' regiment ol^ brigade to' which the partv is 
i^ttadied, who are invited guests. The privates are then 
counted off from the riffht, and present themselves as their 
nimibers are called by the captain. Three rounds are dis- 
chaj^[ed. The soldier who has the tw6 best shots out of 
the &rse nearest the centre of the target is pronounced the 
victor, and the prize is adjudged accordingly. This is either 
a musket, a sword, a pair of pistols, or a gold medal, which 
is ddivered, widi an appropriate address, by the senior 
officer, in front of the eomp^iny, who present arms darinff 
this part of the ceremony. After this the exercises and 
evidutions are performed. The whole party then repair to 
the dinner-table, where a sumptuous repast is spread out 
under the shade of trees, ornamented with flags and other 
mifitaTy trophies. When the festivities of the day are con^ 
ohided, the c^s in ^ good health and spirits" march again 
to the steamboat, whaoi is in waiting to convey them to the 
cky, where they arrive about dusk, disembark with the 
Mai clamour and "circumstance of glorious war," march 
to tiie plac* appointed, and am there dismissed. 
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These targtt-jixing excursions are ^eiy pleasant affairs to 
bU who partoke of them, and tend to create and preserve 
good feeling and harmony among the officers and men. 
But we cannot commend the innovation which has recently 
been introduced, of publishing the proceedings in next day's 
newspapers, together ¥nth the toasts, speeiS^es, &«• The 
military are thus not unfrequently made a party in politics; 
their entertainment assumes all the importance of* a puUic 
dinner ; and a vuhlic dinner on small occasions is, to use 
the language of Mrs. Malaprop, '* most tolerable, and not to 
be endured.** We feel confident the <!ustom, originated in 
bad taste, can answer no good purpose, and ought to be 
discontinued. 

Aquatic Excubsions are pleasant and healthfiil recrea- 
tions ; for the enjoyment of which abundant facilities are 
ftumished by nature in almost every part of the IJnited 
States. Independent of an extensive seaboard, indented 
with innumerable bays, harbours, and other inlets, the 
interior of the country is eveiy where veined with beautiful 
rivers, and ffemmed with pellucid lakes. In this respect 
the State of New- York surpasses all her sisters ; while her 
metropolis enjoys aquatic advantages, both for business and 
pleasure, which, perhaps, are lAt equalled In any part of 
the worid. Steamboats fitted op in the most elegaiit 
manner, expressly for the accommodation of pleanare- 
parties, are daily, almost hourly, departing and returning, 
filled with hundreds of hiqppy mortals. "Wliatever direction 
tibese may take in leaving the city, the delighted inmates 
are certain to be regaled with scenery of enchanting love- 
liness. 

Let the spectator take his stand on a well-known prome- 
nade, in the city of New-York, called the Battery, an ob- 
tuse point of land, formed by the junction of two majestio 
rivers. The bay and harbour are extended before him, 
studded with little green islands, and sprinkled with ves- 
sels of eveiy size. To the left is the verdant shore of 
Long Island ; to the riffht he may look up the noble Hod- 
son, where Hoboken, Weehawk, and beyond them the 
gray muestic precipices present th«nselves in succes- 
sion. In firont are the low but picturesque shores of 
Jersey, spotted with littld thriving villages, and bounded 
in the distance by waving blue hUls ; am down the ri^ei^ 
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the heights of Staten Island, oa one side, finelr contrast 
with the low shores of the opposite isle. Whicnerer way 
he directs his view, his eye will rest upon some of those 
floating palaces, displaying their pennons of smoke far 
behind them, and containing in their splendid saloons, or 
on their elevated promenades, happy mups of the beauti- 
ftd and tlu» gay^ ei\joying the breezy pleasures of an aquatic 
excurt^n. 

Public Shows, Ac. — ^AU our cities ate amply supplied 
with public shows, and places of amusement. Theatres, 
concerts, pleasure-gardens, equestrian exhibitions, museums, 
sooloffical gardens, menageries of wild beasts, jugglers, 
Ac. acc,f all meet with sufiicient encouragement; wl^e 
reading-rooms, academies of the fine arts, and other fashion- 
able resorts hold forth their attractions to professional 
artists, amateurs, literary loungers, and bookless authors. 

Gymnasiums, or institutions for teaching and practising 
athletic exercises^ have been established m Philadelphia^ 
New- York, and some other cities. That of Mr. Fuller, in 
New-York, is the only one we have examined, and we do 
not hesitate to pronounce it worthy the highest approba- 
tion. It ought to be visited by every person interested in 
the health and morals of youth. Mr. Fuller has published 
a pamphlet, entitled the ** Elements of Gymnastics,*' con- 
taining an account of its origin, with answers to objections^ 
its physical and moral effects, uid ftdl directions for practiJB-. 
ing. the whole of the gymnastic exercises. This pamphlet 
ought to be in the hands of ever^ parent, and we mink few 
fiUhen would hesitate to adopt its principles. The temuL 
of teaching are very moderate — the benems incalculable* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

« 

FestivaUy Gamesy and Amusement* in the Southern SuUe9» 

*<0 blessed be tbe torrid xone for eTer,wtKMertpidvegetatioD^clMiMi 
nature into evch benignity.'*— Cumbkrlamo. 

** Wtrn them they Judge not of superior beings. 
Souls made of Are, and children of tbe suuJ* — ^Zaxsa* 

If thore be any festivals, ffames, or hmxinemetiXB, pecuUar 
to the Southern States, we shall probahly find iYiem to be a* 
different from those of the Northern sections of the Unioi» 
as are the feelings, opinions, and manners of the inhabit 
anta« The amusem^nLa of a people, philosophers contend^ 
always correspond with their national or sectional character ; 
and the latter, we have reason to believe, is ever mof 
or less influenced by climate, soil, and loc^ion, eam^ 
bined with other external circumstances and contingended 
incidental thereto. Look at Europe, where the uhabk- 
ants, for instance, if not lineal descendants fix)in the abon* 
gines of that country, have at least been naturalized for 
many centuries, and contrast a northern with a southern- 
nation, and we shall see as much difference in their cbarao^^ 
ters and amusements, as in their respective climates. Xn 
the cold, cheerless, rugged regions of Norway, where 
incessant physical exertion is requisite to procure the menr 
necessaries of existence, we find an industrious, enterpria- 
ing, hardy race, resembling in mind and feature the harsh- 
ness and wildness of surrounding nature. But let us visit 
the sunny plains of Italy, inhere nature requires no soliciting 
for her sweetest favours, and we shall meet with a polishec^ 
tasteful, luxurious people, addicted to indolence, music, and 
love. The amusemeTits of the former (when they are per- 
mitted to indulge in any) are rou^ manly, and athletic ; 
while those of the latter are soft, cneminate, and sensual.* 

« It is well known to all wbo are conversant witk history, that the 
tfb'iiMte of Italy is now very diflbrent flrom what it ' 
years afo; andsoisthedkoroctcrofthepeopto. 
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Bat we find that the same degrees of latitude do not pzo» 
dace the same climates, nor the same moral and physical 
effects, on the western side of tfa« Atlantic as are exhilHted 
on the other. Naples in Italy, and New-York in America, 
are on the same parallel of latitude, and so are Sicily and 
Vir^nia. Bat how different is the climate, and how dis- 
similar are the characters, manners, habits, customs, and 
amusements of the inhabitants, on the same parallel ! The 
difference in character, however, may be partially ac- 
counted for by Uie fact, that the citizens of New-York 
and Virginia are descendants of European emigrants from 
much higher latitudes, if not more temperate climates thaa 
their own. Hence, instead of the soft effeminacy, sensual- 
ity, and indolence of the enslaved and debased Sicilian, the 
honourable and high-minded Virginian exhibits that chival- 
ric, manly, reckless dariner in his amusements which charac- 
terized the English cavaliers, whose blood he inherits ; and 
which, so far from degenerating beneath the fervid influence 
of a southern clime, has thereby been quickened into richer 
and riper benignity. 

These remarks may go for exactly what they are worthy 
which, we are well aware, is not much ; but when one cannot 
find a motto suitable for his subject, it is certainly no bad 
policy to adapt his subject to the motto. 

The hospitality of the planters south of the Potomac has 
become proverbiaJ. Their doors are ever open to travellers, 
and their tables are never so luxuriantly spread as when 
strangers are to be their guests. In fact, we cool, calculating 
ni^ives of the North can form no accurate idea of the 
character, manners, and customs of the South, until we visit 
that section of the Union. Here, a wealthy farmer will 
politely direct a respectable looking traveller to the nearest 
or best house of public entertainment; there, a planter 
would feel himself almost insulted if the traveller did not 
consent to become his own guest for a month, or as much 
longer as business or pleasure might induce him to tarry. 
" This spirit of hospitidity,*' says a favourite author,* firom 
whom we have often quoted, ** confers lustre upon a country. 
It is one of the finest of national characteristics ; and it is» 
in a great measure, owing to this, that little Ireland, with all 

* Bee Pa«Idiog*s "Letters fhxn Ike SoatiL'* 
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Its bolls and oddities, is still 9, sort of pet natitm to all thtf 
world, except its stem stepdame, Old England.'' And 
asain, << All the nations of antiquity were hoapttabU^ until ) 

thiej became corrupt. Amon^ them, the stranger was a 
sadred character ; and to do hun violence, or to refuse him 
shelter, was an offence to the gods. The only life ever 
spared by the stem, unfeeling politician Ulysses was that of 
UeKacon, because he remembered the hospitality of his f other. ^ 

A good book, which we wish was more fashionable,, con- 
tains the following precept, not altogether irrelevant to the 
present subject : <<Be not for^tful to entertain strangers; 
tor thereby some have entertamed angels unawares." 

In speaking of the hearty welcome with which he was 
received at tfe farm-houses of Virginia, the writer before 
quoted thus proceeds : — *' At these * gude houses* one ib 
always sure of a welcome, unaffected and unostentatious ; 
not the effect of a sudden fit of generosity, or given for the 
purpose of displa3ring to the eyes of a stranger the splen- 
dours of the house ; but given without effort, as if it were 
not worth giving, and thus relieving the receiver nom tho. 
weight of obligation. I have been at some of these places,, 
and I hope in heaven I shall visit many more ; for, of all the 
characters I covet for my country, that of hospitality is what 
I covet most." It should be recollected that th^ writer is a 
Northern man. ** For my part," he adds, <* not even the most 
substantial benefits warm my heart half so much as the 
recollection of those kind welcomes it has sometimes fidlen 
to my lot to receive, when at a distance from home, and ] 

among strangers. This liberal hospitality, to whatever 
cause it may be owing, in more ^neral in this part of the i 

world [the South] than in the Middle and Eastern States." 
It was, perhaps, tMs disposition *' to entertain strangers"* 
that first gave rise to the following peculiar custom. 

Babbecues. — ^A favourite amusement (and generalbr, at 
the same time, an act of hospitality) in many parts of the 
Southern States, is what they term a barbecue. This is a 
feast in the open air, a fite-cfiampetre, either under the 
shade of trees or in an artificial bower. Tins raral banquet 
(resembling in some respects the turtle-feasts at Hoboken) 
is prepared under the direction and at the expense of such 

*^Kniriilg gentlemen as choose to unite for the purpose ; 

dT whom usually contributes such* edible dainnis a* f 
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his taste or conrenience may suggest. Independent of 
Uiese vio-mcs^ howeyer, there is always some sayoory 
animal roasted whole, for this occasion, after the manner of 
the ancients. This is, most commonly, a fat corn-fed 
swine ; and from hence originated the phrase of ** going 
the whole hog.** In different places, and under other cir- 
cumstances, the victim may he a fine fat buck, a fallow deer, 
a sheep, or other animal. But, to cpnstitute a harhecue^ it 
must be roasted whoUy — ^not a bone of it must be broken. 
These festivals take place during the summer and autumn 
months, when every luxuiy that the season can afford, ac- 
companied with wine, punch, ices, and other suitable refresh- 
ments, is provided in generous abundance. Both sexes 
sometimes partake of tins banquet, which is then enlivened 
by a band of music, and succe^ed by a rural dance. 

Hoesb-Racino. — ^The sports of the turf are enjoyed with 
much zest by the first classes in many parts of the South ; and 
everywhere the accomplishment of horsemanship is highly 
iqppreciated. The V irgmians, in particular, pride themselves 
on their equestrian feats. They say, that Washington, like 
Alexander, first tamed a wild Iwrsey before he attempted to 
conquer men. But they forget to add, that, unlike Alex- 
ander, our hero next learned to tame his own wild passions 
before he undertook the taming of wild Indians, or the 
diastisement of wild Englishmen. 

CocK-FioHTiNo is also indulged in with avidity at the 
South ; but it is a barbarous amusement, of which we cannot 
iqpprove. This, with its kindred sports of bull and bear- 
baiting, ought to be discountenanced by every friend of 
humanity. The second motto to this chap^r, however, 
forbids us to judge too harshly the friends of such amuse- 
ments. Betting runs high in both these sports. 

Deke-Huntino is called a manly sport ; and so, indeed, 
it is, if we admit that the beasts of the forest were made 
for the use of man. For the use of man they were 
undoubtedly made ; but whether for his sport is a (Merent 
question, which ought to be answered by those, on the other 
side of Uie Atlantic, who keep deer and hares for the sole 
purpose of worrying them to death with hounds and horses. 

SHOonNe,To¥rLiNO, Fishing, d^. are &vourite amuse- 
ments in those districts where nature has furnished thfi 
SBqiiisite facilities for their enjoyment. 
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Taeoet-Shooting, and firingr at ti mtA, &te practiM tet 
liie South in the same manner that they are in other parts 
of the country, except that they shoot with the rifle instead 
of a muskiet. 

Babs-Huntino is a sport occasionally practised on the 
eastern shore of Maryland, it being performed on horse- 
back ! The equestrians, properly armed and equipped, ride 
into the shallow watets, where the striped-bass and rock- 
fish are found, and pursue their intended victims. When 
a fish is overtaken, he is speared or shot ; which requires 
great dexterity on the part of the horseman. It will be 
recollected that these fisn are frequently from two to three 
feet in length. 

After all, however, we can recollect few amusements or 
t^rts that are peculiar to the South. As respects festivds 
and holydays, we believe, they are not numerous. The 
Catholics and Episcopalians, of course, observe such feast 
days as their respective churches require, particularly 
Christmas and New-year's. They sometimes keep 
«* Twelfth-Ni^ht ;" but with little, if any, difference from 
the old English ceremonies. The negroei^ every winter, 
enjoy a week's recreation, including Christmas and New- 
year's ; during which they prosecute their plays and sports 
in a very ludicrous and extravagant manner ; dressing and 
masking in the nA>6t grotesque style, and having, in nict, a 
complete camivaL The anniversary of American independ- 
ence occurs at a season when most of those who can afibrd^ 
to travel are inhaling the cooler breezes of the North ; th« 
day is still celebrated, however, in all their cities and popu- 
lous towns, with parades, orations, public dinners, dbc. 

The Western Statesy being peopled principally by emi- 
grants from the seaboard, present few novelties applicable 
to our present subject. Their customs and amusements, 
— at least, such of them as could properly daim a place in 
this Appendix, are similar to those which have already been 
described. But in Illinois, and in our newly-acquii^ 
territory of West Florida, there exists a peculiar custom, 
which deserves a particular description. This is i)ie 
«( shooting of the pad^^aud;^^ a diversion resemblihj^ thaci 
whidi forms so promment an incident in Walter Seott'g 
novel of " Old Mortality," namely, shooting the popinjay. 
The custom was, perfaaps» brought firom Normandy to 
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Canada, whence it travelled to IllinoU, to Mobile, and to 
Pensacola. By the politeness of the editors of the New- 
York Mirror, we have been furnished with a description of 
one of ihooefites, from the pen of a gentleman who was 
present. It was given, on this occasion, by three kinn, 
who had at different periods obtained this privilege by 
■hooting down the vad^gavd^ or artificial bird.* The scene 
of action was near I*ensacoIa. 

c*The day fixed upon fortunately turned out to be un- 
Ufloally fine ; a circumstance which does not always favour 
such rural festivals, — a general ducking sometimes termi- 
nating those delightfiil assemblages in the open air. Every 
sort of vehicle was put in requisition, — stages, carriages, 
ffigs, and horse-carts ; cavaliers on horseback, and some on 
root ; crowds of children, and a dusky posse of plebeians, 
might be seen in motion at an early hour. By ten o'clock 
the streets of Pensacola were entirely deserted, — there was 
scarcely a dog left to keep watch. 

*' The place chosen for the amusements of the day was 
at the distance of a mile and a half from the town, on the high 
land to the north, where there is a beautiful grove of spreaSl- 
inff live-oaks. On reaching this spot, rendered more agree- 
able by contrast with the loose sandy road through which 
he had to wade, the writer found a numerous assemblage 
of people, dressed in their holyday apparel, together with 
an the fashion of the town. A long table was spread under 
the deep shade of the trees, and near each end of it stood a 
wide sideboard, fixed against their large trunks, and well 
supplied with refreshments. Beyond the grove there was a 
*< bosky dell*' filled with the rich, various, and fragrant 
ahrubbery of this climate, and around there was the close 
green sod of the open fields, which had formerly been culti- 
vated. Not far ofiT stood the untenanted dweUing, at this 
moment, however, filled to overflowing with the gayest of 
the gay. The duice had already commenced, several sets 
of cotilliods were footing it at once to the sound of the 
violin ; and attracted by this animating scene, he left those 
who were seated or moving about smgly, or in groups, 

* Gaiatisan<rt)floleCeI'Veachword,8ifnifyin(amaZ«Mr(l; MiuiML 
a iQile taakej; pad^ or pap^ firom papier^ a paper bird. The wora 
gwiui^^ perhaps, dertvedflom the word ^ottd; Um mala bird is almoor 
VrtfiMlT mors omamentad bjr biilUant ploinaga than tttt itatalo. 

Gg8 
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through the grove, to join the merry throng. The assem* 
blage of beauty would have made a paradise of any place. 
Pleasure was painted on every countenance. The writer 
promised himself a delightful time, in which he was not 
disappointed. 

** At twelve o'clock the important business of £he day was 
announced — the shooting of the pad-gaud, Here.it is proper 
to be a little more minute. The body of the bird was some- 
what larger than that of a domestic fowl ; it was made of 
the root of C3rpress or wild-olive, or other spongy material, 
so that it might be struck by a hundred balls ^inthout beins 
brought down. An iron roid was passed through it, which 
was driven into the end of a long pole. The distance jfrom 
the place where the shooters took their stand was about 
seventy yards. The head of the gaudy bird was crowned 
with a bunch o^ artificial flowers, while its spreading wings 
and the sweepy curve of its tail were adorned with a 
hundred ribands of every colour, and fluttering in the 
breeze — gifts which it had obtained from the ladies during 
the week, while paraded through the town. Every eye was 
now flixed on this object — ^it was sufficiently near to enable 
eacli &ir maiden to distinguish her gift from the rest — and 
many a generous cavaliero guided by instinct, perhaps by 
some secret intimation, panted to possess himself, if not of 
the whole birdy at least of the favour of his damsel. Eighty 
tickets were drawn from a hat, and the lists forthwith 
opened. Rifles, muskets, fowling-pieces, double or single 
barrelled, with common or percussion locks, were brought 
forth. Officers of the army and navy, citizens, the young 
and old — all engaged in the contest with equal earnestness, 
and with equal gayety and good-humour ; but the imagina- 
tion must supply the rest. 

** The shootmg continued one hour and a half, until nothiiiff 
remained of the poor bird, hut a small piece not longer than 
one's hand. As it diminished in size, and the*aspit8ntif 
grew more eager, the distance was shortened, until Hi last 
each one was at liberty to take what station he pleased. By 
this time the ornaments of the vad-gaud were tranisferf^ 
to the hats and button-holes of tne more fortunate marics- 
nken, who seldom obtained the riband most valued hj them* 
A hKsky, or perhaps well-direeted shot bvda^kit down tibv 
xemaimng migment — a shout ensued, and BK. T. v^adP jpib* 
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claimed king. Then followed a procession — ^his majesty* 
«lect with the bouquet in his hand, supported* by the ex- 
kings, and preceded by music, playing ** Hail to the chief." 
The procession passed twice 'in review before the ladies, 
who were seated, but on coming round the third time, a fair 
lady was chosen queen of the next festival, the bouquet 
was presented to her, the choice was ratified by general 
acclaim, and by the |>lushes of the maiden. 

'* The company soon alter sat down to an elegant dinner ; 
after which the dancing was resumed — the faivkLngo follow- 
ing close on tBe heels of the Scotch reel. About sundown 
the returning population once more filled the streets, like the 
coming in of the tide. Any where else it miffht have be^i 
worth while to add, that in the whole of this numerous 
collection there was not to be seen a single instance of ex- 
cess, nor was there the slightest occurrence to disturb the 
harmony and good-humour — ^but here, the circumstance 
produced no remark. This may be ascribed to the habitual 
temperance of the Spanish population, and still more to the 
formidable influence produced by the presence of the fair. 
It was indeed a pleasant day ; and if there should be 
another pad-gaud while the writer remains here, he is de- 
termined to be one of the party, perhaps an aspirant for the 
honours of the day.** 



In ccnchisiony it may be proper to say, that some amuse- 
ments, &c have doubtless been forgotten in the hasty com- 
pilation of the foregoing pages ; but such omissions maybe 
4supplied in future editions. • In the mean time, any factSy 
hints, or information relating to the subject will be thank- 
£]lly received by the publishers. 
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Tke old En^ish dnunatiats, tbe flriends and contemporaries of Shaks- 
peare, have contributed one of tbe most valuable portions to tbe poetic 
literature of our country. But, abotlnding as they do in wit and fancy, 
in force and copiousness of expression, in truth and variety of character, 
in rapid change of Incidents, in striking and interesting situations, and, 
above all, in justice and elevation of sentiment,— their -works are totally 
unknown to the generality of readera, and are only found in the hands of 
an adventurous few who have deviated from the beaten paths of study 
to explore for themselves less familiar and exhausted tracts of literary 
amusement. The neglect of these authors, in an age so fhvourable to 
works of imagination as the present, can only be ascribed to that occa- 
sional coarseness of language whicn Intermixes with and pollutes the 

beauty of their most exquisite scenes Under these circumstances, the 

editors of the Family Library have determined on publishing a selection 
from the plays of Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ford, Shirley, Web- 
ster, Middleton, and others, omitting all siicK sceries and passages as are 
inconsistent with thedelicacy and refinement o*" modern taste and man- 
nerw. Whenever it is jmssible, the play will be printed entire. 



THB PliAYS OF PHFLIP MASSINOKR. In 3 vols* 
18mo. 1/irittk m, BortrtiiU 

•* There can be little doubt that the works or those dramatists who 
flourished in the time of Shakapearc will be eagerly purchased, as they 
are very much wanted In this country. Although containing the egsence 
of poetry, few on this side of the Atlantic are acquainted with their merits. 
It is singular that they have not been reprinted here before. A little of 
the solid thought and laboured composition of those days might be advan- 
tageously substituted for much of the frippery now cut down Into tedious 
metre, and eked out wHh forced and hackneyed rhyme."— iV. Y. Mirror. 

** The lovers of poetrj- and the drama may now, for the first time, pos- 
sess tne works of all the distinguished writers of the renowned EUzabethan 
age, at a cost which most pockets can bear; in a form and style, too, 
which would recommend them to the most tasteAil book-collector. A 
portrait of Massinger adorns the first volume ; and what little is known 
of the dramatist is given in a short account of his life."— Ea^aminer. 

»• The plays of Mas^nger abourd in strongly drawn characters, vivid 
imaaery, classical language, and interesting situations."— Jv. r. Standard. 

"Massinger stands in the highest rank as a draroatuj writer, and per- 
haps approaches his great contemporary, Shakspeare, nearer than any 

other*"— 7T!i« Albion. , .. ^* vs 

" Massinger is held to be a writer of remarkable ng our of thought ; his 
language is nervous, and tlrequently highly musical."— i>r. Y. American. 
Sst also Charieston Mercury and Gazette— New-York Ckirtstellation— 
Evening Post— Daily Advertiser— Gazette— Courier it Enqmrer— Eve- 
ninit Jwimal— Commercial Advertiser— Mercantile Advertiser— Atla»— 
AM»ny BToning Jounua—Bortoo Siateaman— Boston Coorier, Ac. Ac. 
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TotkOMwto««4eiirMM cf obtainliiff a knowledge of ih« 
tMned avtiion cf CbPMoe and SooM, Init poaMM DOC CM mnmi 
Ibrparaoinf a regular eoone of atodyi tttepreaeot undertakiiif moat pnrra 
avalttble aoqpiiaitioa. 

To him wbo, a« Dr. Kicox obaerres, althoqf h engagad in ott«er pnraaita, 
ia atUl anxioaa to ** retain a tincture of that oegance and iflmrality of aas- 
timent whieb tlie mind acqmrea by tlie atody of tlM Claaoica, and whieh 
cootributeo more to form the troe gentleman than all the anaab^aau^d 
omamenta of modem allbctation,'' aoeh a ooUeetion will, it ia eonlldeBtly 
hofM4, fNrora aceeptable. 

Am the learned languagea do not form part of the education of femalea, 
tBe onlT aooear- whieh they hare to the raluable ecorea of antiquity ia 
throu^ the medium (tf^ correct tranalatioo. 

The aeleetion ia Intended to include tbooe authma wbooe worka may 
with ytapnt/tf be read bv pCTaona of both aexee ; and it will be obviooa 
that the nature of the publiniion ia of oo permanent a charaetar, aa to 
prore equally intereating to poateii^ aa to the preaent generation. TIm 
whole will be preoented to the pi^te in a elieap, handaome, and uniform 
•ise, forming a complete ** Family Qaaaioal Library,** alike uaeAil for the 
porpuoe oS inatmetioa and amuaement. Indeed, aa Dr. Pare aaya, **ir 
you deaire your aon, though no great adiolar, to read and reflect, ft la 
your duty to place in hia handa the beat tranalatkma of the beat Cto»rie» 
Attthora* 



XBHOPHOH. In » ▼oU« ISnao. IMritli a Portrait. 

The Anabasis ; translated by Edward Spelman, Esq. 
Thc CtboPwSDIa; translated by SirM. A. Cooper. 

** Spelman*a ' Anabaaia* ia one of the moat accurate and el^ant tranala- 
lions tliat any language baa prodnoed."— GsMon. 

** The soldMr baa alwava admired the talenta of Xenopbon in conduct- 
ing, and the acholar ita deecribing, the * Betreat of the Ten Thou8«id ;* 
and the philoa<mher and atateaman hare alike been delighted with hM 
charming work denominated the * Cyropadia.* ^^Rjolmutm^t Antiquities 
ofGretee. 

** 'Dx&ee are variona and obTioua reaaona which make a pubUcadon of 
thia kind highly deairable in thia comttry."— TIa Ckurekman, 

** Good tranalationa of the ancient daaoiea haTe alwajfu been a great 
deaideratum.'*— iV. IT. Ameriean. 

<" The publication do aer y ea the moat Uberal enconrigwiant, *— >y. F. 
Constellation. 

"* It ia truly one of the moat Talmble worka lliat could be preaented to 
the nubUe."— JVovMiMMe Amenetoi. 

*'IndependenUy of their literary merit, it ia in theae worka that theUa- 
tory and mannera of the andeata are beat atudied.**— Do^ Awurioan. 

**Tha reputation of Ihe p reae nt worka ia too well rttaMiahed to nw_ 
oommendanon al thia day. Blair, m hia Leetmrea, briefly lomarka that 
* they are extremely beanuflil. ThedrcumatanceaarellnelyaeleotH.aad / 

the narrative ia eaay and engaging.* *— 01 & Oeaetto. l \ 
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PELHAM; or, THE ADVENTURES OF A GEN- 
TLEMAN. A Novel. la 2 vols. 12mo. 

"If the most biilliant wit, a Darratire wtaoae interest never flage^ and 
■ooie pictures of tkw most rireting interest can make a work popular, 
'Pdham* will be as first-rate in mebrity as it is in eitedleiiee. - Tlie 
scenes are laid in fMiionalite lib."— I4ierary Gazette. 

THE DISOWNED. A Novel. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

" We haTo examined * The Disowned,' and find it Ailly equal in plot, 
character, and description to * Priham,' and vastly more philosophic and 
reflecting. It is by ftr the most intdleetnal fiction tliat we have seen fbr 
a long time ; and in it may be found some of the finest maximsL-and flrom 
it may be drawn some d the best morals fbr the guidance of tne human 
heart"— Tie Albion. 

DEVEREUX. A Novel. In 2 vols. 12nio. 

** The author possesses the most brilliant qualifications of a successful 
novelist. His conception of character is exquisite ; tiis descriptive powers 
are unequalled ; he has wit, pathos, energy, and discrimination in an emi- 
nent degree : and he is, moreover, a ripe sdiolar. In one particular he is 
not surpassed by any writer of the present or of any other day— we mean 
the faculty of imparting deep and uncontroUable interest to bis stories.**^ 
New-York Mnvr 

PAUL CLIFFORD. A Novel. In 2 vols. 12mp. 

(* 'Paul Clifibrd* is the most original of all Mr. Bulwer^ works, and 
caimot foil to add largely to its writer's reputation. For the man of the 
world it contains shrewdness and satire ; ibr the mcwalist matter of deep 
thought, and fbr the young all the interest of narrative and all the poetry 
of feeling."— 7%« Albian. 

FALKLAND. A Novel. I2mo- 

" In the powerfW description of intense fMing and pMrion, it does not 
fhll short of any subsequent work of the same aullwr."— iwip-yor* 
MoKthly Review. __„ 

<< He has shown the rock of passion virhich has produoed the Mnreck of 
character. If he has introduced crime, he has denounced ttjlf a criminal, 
he has punished."— iV. 7. edMnet ofBeligionti-c. Juiti 1990. 

THE SIAMESE TWINS. l2mo. 

« We have read Bulwer's new Jjoem with close attention and with 
mndi pl«8ure; It is worthy of the reputation of the author of Pelhani,' 
and haa passages of poetry infbrior to nothing of modem tunes, not exclud- 

»* Bulvvi does not vrrito trifies ... It is a production of pofwerfW gMUfflfc 
^TtoswoA is wan worth rw4mif."-*J^- Y.baOvBaamd. 



ENGLISH SYNONYMES; with copious Ilhistra.| 
tions and Explanations drawn from the best Writers. 
By George Crabb, M.A. A new Edition, 8vo. 
This Taluable work ia now used in aeTeral CoIlegM in ttie United 



"Hie importance of a knowledge of aynonymes is very great-^ndeed, 
indispenaable to an aceorate acbolar ; yet the study is much neglected, as 
tliekioM style of many of our best writers bat too ami^y attests."— iVeu^- 
Ycrk Daily Advertiser. 

''It deserves a place in erery library, and on the table of erery student 
who desires a correct knowledge of the English language.'*— iVeu^-YorAr 
Journal of Commerce. 

•' This has now become a standard work, and ought to ftad a place in 
tbe library of every gentleman who aspires to elegance or precfsion of 
style."— ivew-yor* Morning Herald. 

THE BOOK OF NATURE; being a popular Illus- 
tration of the general Laws and Phenomena of 
Creation, &c. By John Mason Good, M.D., F.R.S. 
8vo. Sixth Cidition. To which is prefixed the Life 
of the Author. 

** From a man of Dr. Good^ acknowledged talents and learning, it Is 
natural to expect something uncommon. Such expectations will be fbllv 
realized in his * Book of Nature.* We have read the work with much 
interest and instruction. The author possessed, in an eminent degree, 
the happy talent of tfticing his subjects (Votn their elementary principles 
to their sublime results, and of interspersing his lectures with pertinent 
and interesting anecdotes. No person who thirsts for knowledge can read 
his ' Book of Nature* without having his mind enriched in the principles 
of natural pbUoaofrtty fhr beyond he would have thought possible by a 
bock of its size. It is a safe book for any person to rrad. Tliere is no 
skepCiclsnaLin it-T'-NeuhEngland Chrittian Herald. 

LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF LORD BYRON ; 
with Notices of bis Life. By Thomas Moorb, Esq. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. With a Portrait. 

*' We do not know where the letters are to be fbund in any language 
which better repay a perusal. Perhaps, as mere mod^ of the ei^atiriary 
style, they are not so exquisite as some that might be ^ted. Even of this, 
however, we are |hr fVom beinc sure. If they do not equal, for instance. 
In grace Mid elegance those of Giray oir Lady Mary,— if they are not spnci- 
naeiMof that inimitable, ineffable bavardage which makes those of Mwfame 
de S^vign^ so entirely unique,— they fUUy rival the best of them in spirit, 
piquancy, and, we venture to add, wit; while, like the epistles of Cicero, 
they not unfrequently rise ftvm the most fkmiliar colloquial ease and flree- 
jdom into fkr lower regions of thought and eloquence. We were particn- 
iariy struck with this peculiarity. We scarcely read oneof them without 
being surprised into a smile— occasionally into a bcoad laugh— by soma 
fbU^ODS waggery, some sudden descent flrom tite sublime to the ridien- 
loos, vi^le there Is many a passage in which the least critical rrader will 
Mt IkU to rtoccaitettae baud that drew ChUde qtroAd.**— ^&>ua.£«t9«w. 
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